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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_@— 


A pleasing and authentic Memoir of the 
worthy Schoolmaster, mentioned in p. 2, 
compiled from materials communicated by 
his son Captain Joseph Budworth, may be 
seen in Mr. Nichols’s ‘¢ Literary Anec- 
dotes,” vol. iii. p. 332. He had a sister 
who was almost as good a scholar as him- 
self. She resided in Cheshire ; and lived to 
a good old age. She was too learned, and 
perhaps too plain, to be married. 

Cuionas says, ** the following satirical 
verses on one of the celebrated Randle 
Holmes are sent you, not from their justice 
but their point. They are taken from Harl. 
MSS. 1301, f. 26, and are called in the 
Harleian Catalogue, * Satyrical Verses on 
one Randel, deceased.’ As the other pa- 
pers in that MS. are all dated before the 
year 1632, the verses probably related to 
the first Randle Holme, who died in 1655, 
and were most likely written during his life- 
time, by one who disliked him, as an appro- 
priate epitaph. 

*< On Randle Holme. 
If Heav’n be pleas’d 
When man doth leave to sin; 
If Hell be pleas’d 
When it a soul doth win; 
If Earth be pleas’d 
When it hath loct a knave ; 
Then all be pleas’d, 
For Randle is in his grave.” 

C. W. asks why the Royal Dukes of Sus- 
sex and of Cambridge have the one a Scotch 
Earldom (Inverness), and an Irish Barony 
(Arklow) ; and the other an Irish Earldom 
(Tipperary), aud a Scotch Barony (Cullo- 
den) as titles; whereas the Duke of York 
has a Scotch Dukedom (Albany), and an 
Irish Earldom (Ulster); the Duke of Cla- 
rence a Scotch Dukedom (St. Andrew’s), 
and an Irish Earldom (Munster).; the Duke 
of Cumberland a Scotch Dukedom (Tiviot- 
dale), and an Irish Earldom (Armagh) ; 
and the Duke of Glocester a Scotch Duke- 
dom (Edinburgh), and an Irish Earldom 
(Connaught). 

The same Correspondent inquires why the 
Counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Radnor, in 
Wales, are the only counties in the Princi- 
pality. mentioned in Church briefs ? 

An Otp Svascriner solicits information 
respecting the family of Sir Thomas Hooke 
of Flanchford, co. Surrey, created a Baronet 
July 22, 1662, by Charles II. He believes 
he was descended in a right line from 
Richard Hooke, who married a daughter of 

Payne, esq. of Eaton, in that county, 
and which family afterwards settled at Bram- 
shot, co. Hants, about the year 1600, Sir 
Thomas left an only son, Sir Hele, who 


succeeded him, and three daughters, one of 
which (the youngest) Anne, married Wil- 
liam brother to Sir John Swinnerton Dyer, 
bart. and had issue three sons and two 
daughters. The father of Sir Thomas 
Hooke married Mary, daughter of Nicholas 
Hele, esq. of Easton in Gordon, alias St. 
George, co. Somerset, who purchased the 
manor of Flanchford in 1656, which was 
conveyed to Sir Thomas in 1662, and from 
which he took his title. Who did Thomas 
marry? And, was his son, Sir Hele, ever 
married ? 

J. 1. K. observes, ‘ in looking over your 
Magazines, I saw, in the one for April 
1796, p. 291, an account of George Mus- 
grave’s family of Nettlecombe, esq. where it 
is said, * that on the death of Thomas, the 
last of the male line, in 1766, that Juliana 
the heiress married the late Sir James Lang- 
ham, bart. &c. &e.’ Now it ought not to be 
understood, that she was an heiress in her 
own right, as James Keigwin, esq. late of 
Camborne, was then living, being the lineal 
descendant of Juliana, the eldest daughter 
of the same George Musgrave, stiled therein 
Colonel of the Somerset Militia, and was 
the heir at law, on the extinction of the 
male line in Thomas; and would have suc- 
ceeded to the landed property of his great 
grandfather, had not the said Thomas Mus- 
grave suffered a recovery, as it is supposed, 
in 1763; cut off the entail, and gave it, as 
I apprehend, to Lady Langham’s second 
son.—John Keigwin, who married Margaret 
Giffard, was the great-grandfather of the 
above-mentioned James Keigwin, the lineal 
descendant and heir of that family, she be- 
ing, as it is correctly stated in your Maga- 
zine for July 1823, the daughter of Joan, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Wyndham 
of Orchard, the common ancestor of several 
of that name, who settled at Kentsford, 
Csthangre, Pillesdon, Yale, and Trent, in 
Somersetshire, and of Felbrigge in Norfolk, 
and from whom was descended that cele- 
brated statesman Sir William Wyndham, 
leader of the Tories against the Wal le 
Administration: he married Catharine e - 
mour, second daughter of Charles, the 
proud Duke of Somerset, as he is called ; 
and was the most accomplished and finished 
statesman of his day; and from this branch 
is descended the very excellent and most 
noble the present Earl of Egremont. 
James Keigwin left a son and two daugh- 
ters, the former being at this present time 
Rector of Withiel, who has also a son and 
two daughters, now living.” 

E, P.’s paper in our next, 
unavoidably postponed. 


It has been 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 
ON THE GAMING HOUSES AT PARIS. 
By Dox S——, a Spanish Traveller. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 1. 

HERE are nine public Gaming 

Houses at Paris, Tieonsed by the 
French Government, and the holders 
of them pay annually to the Govern- 
ment six millions of francs (250,000/.) 
for permission to keep them. The 
capital daily appropriated as a bank 
for the whole, is about 30,0001. 

The first in consideration is the 
*“«Salon,” in the Rue Grange Battel- 
liere; then ‘‘ Frescati,” in the Rue 
Richelieu ; and subsequently No. 9, 
154, and others, in the Palais Royal, 
and different parts of Paris. 

The games played are, rouge et 
noir, roulette, and hazard. 

The dealers of the cards, and those 
who officiate at roulette and hazard, 
are not allowed to play themselves, 
but receive a Napoleon per day (16s. 
8d.) as their pay. 

The “Salon” alone requires an in- 
troduction from one of the members 
to the French Marquis, who presides, 
before a stranger can enter. 

When a stranger has been intro- 
duced, there is usually an invitation 
sent him to dine at the Salon on 
Thursday, on which ae magnificent 
dinner is given gratis to all the members. 
Every delicacy is provided, and the 
choicest wines—Champagne in abun- 
dance, which is drunk only in tum- 
blers. Too many have found to their 
sorrow, that this dinner, nominally 
gratis, has cost them many hundred 
pounds! Dinner being over, the com- 
pany , to the tables below, 
where the play goes on briskly. Af- 
ter dinner a man is less on his guard, 
and Champagne is a stimulus to play 
with freedom and resolution. Of this 
the “* chéf” of the Salon is well aware, 
and some of the numerous waiters in 


attendance are ready to lend money to 
those who may have lost all which 
they had about them. 

“his arrangement, which at first ap- 
pears hazardous, is in reality produc- 
tive of immense profit, for if lost 
(which is too often the case), the mo- 
ney is in fact paid back to the concern; 
and if the borrower should win, he 
usually refunds the loan before leaving 
the room; and if unsuccessful, it re- 
mains for him to repay the waiters as 
a debt of honour.” foe Nace money 
to a losing gamester is like attempting 
to fill a leaky vessel. 

This system of lending is productive 
of ruin to many who play; for a man 
can retire without being hart, after 
losing only the money which he had 
in his pocket; but he may lose thou- 
sands if he continue to borrow; for 
there is a disposition in gamesters to 
pursue a run of ill luck, and the feel- 
Ings are actuated by a sort of frenzy 
and spirit of revenge to regain that 
which they feel as if unjustly deprived 
of.—Let a man win, and the gratifica- 
tion he feels renders him almost inca- 
pable of leaving the tables ; or if he re- 
tires, it is only to come again ; so that 
he must lose the more he plays. It is 
like buying all the tickets in a lottery. 

A short time since, a foreign Prince 
won at the Salon 10,000/.; with such 
asum many a man would have thought 
himself content, but to win is produc- 
tive of nearly as much ill as to lose,— 


* Quo plus sunt pote, plus sitiuntur aque.’ 


This young man was so intoxicated 
with success, that he distressed -him- 
self by not only losing that sum, but 

an additional 8,0001. 
At two o’clock in the morning a 
supper is provided ‘ gratis” at _ Sa- 
on ; 
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lon ; this hour is probably chosen, be- 
cause few come to supper, except to 
play, as the opera and theatres shut 
much earlier, and, except the “ games- 
ter,” most persons have retired. The 
Salon continues open until five or six 
o’clock in the morning. At the Salon 
only rouge et noir and hazard are 
played. 

An English nobleman well known 
as a great frequenter both of the Salon 
and Frescati, lost a short time since 
40,000/. 

At Frescati rouge et noir and rou- 
Jette are played both day and night.— 
Here neither dinner nor supper is pro- 
vided, but a number of ‘women of 
the town” of superior appearance are 
allowed to enter, and they attract num- 
bers of persons. 

Twice or thrice in the year a mag- 
nificent ball and supper is given “‘ gra- 
tis,” and to add to the splendour, se- 
veral of the opera girls are hired to 
dance. 

It might be said, in reference to the 
ruin occasioned by play after dinner at 
the Salon, and the general bad conse- 
quence of a habit of playing, that a 
dinner at the “Salon” operates as 
** poison,” and in the same way, the 
**beauty met with at Frescati,” may 
be considered as ** fatal.” 

The gaming houses in the Palais 
Royal are open day and night, and free 
entrance is allowed to all who choose 
to go in. They offer no inducement 
beyond the hope of gain. 

ow inconsistent and absurd on the 
part of Louis XVIII. to forbid on 
Sunday night the — being perform- 
ed, when every night in the week these 
hells are open to the public! What 
mockery, when we read that the ‘‘sa- 
cred cause of Religion alone” induced 
the Duke of Anglouléme to invade 
Spain with a numerous army, when in 
the Capital of his uncle such depravity 
of morals, and frequent self-destruc- 
tion, are occasioned by licensed and en- 
couraged gaming ! 

The number of suicides in Paris are 
calculated at one per day, and it is 
considered that gaming is one of the 
first and most powerful causes for such 
destruction of human life. 

Before any one embarks his fortune 
at play, let him consider the impossi- 
bility of winning for a continuance, 
because the chances are largely tn fa- 
vour of the tables; were it otherwise, 
how could 250,000/. be paid to Go- 


Gaming Houses, Paris.—Bramdean Roman Pavement. 
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vernment? How is Champagne and 
a splendid dinner for forty or more 

rsons to be provided weekly at the 

lon ?—And the balls, suppers, and 
the beauties of Frescati, who offers 
these to the public? The losers! !— 
And who wins? No one!! 

The gamester is always poor; for 
whatever he wins he considers as 
brass, and whatever he loses he values 


as pod ! 
tis as reasonable to expect a “‘ cherry 
clack,” veered by “every wind,” to 
maintain the precision of the move- 
ment of the wheel of a steam-engine, 
as for any one to believe he can possi- 
bly win at any of the public Gaming 

Tables. 
Last year the principal holder of 
the Gaming Tables, after paying every 
expense, is said to have netted 20,000/. 


—-— 


Mosaic Pavement. 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 

O*; a journey through Hampshire, 

I was informed of the late disco- 
very of a Roman villa at Bramdean, 
near Alresford in that county, and my 
curiosity led me to visit the spot where 
this discovery was made. 1 need not 
add, that my journey thither was most 
amply ap and my antiquarian zeal 
most highly gratified, on the inspection 
of these splendid remains of the Roman 
wera. 

The spot selected for this villa was 
such as the Romans usually chose for 
their villas and stations, viz. a gentle 
elevation, not an elevated hill. This 
ge to have been a distinguished 
villa, not a station; for I could not 
hear of any agger of circumvallation, 
which generally accompanied the lat- 
ter. The villas of the Romans were 
never on a very large scale; and their 
apartments were of small dimensions ; 
of these, two only merit our attention, 
which were decorated with rich tessel- 
lated floors, and in a tolerable state of 
preservation. 

The first that meets our eye is of a 
square form, within which is an octa- 
gon divided into eight compartments, 
with a central one. This consists of a 
circle, enclosed within which are two 
intersecting squares, containing a head 
of Medusa. The eight compartments 
are each decorated with the half-length 
figures of the following deities, viz. :— 
Venus with her glass ; Mars in armour, 
with his lance; Mercury with his ca- 

duceus; 
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duceus; Neptune with his trident; 
Esculapius with his serpent; Diana 
with her crescent: the two other pan- 
nels are defaced ; and we may su 

they were supplied by Jupiter and 
Juno. 

The second pavement is still more 
interesting, and of better workmanshi P: 
The central pannel represents three 

ures, and the well-known fable of 
Tescntes and Anteus; the former is 
in the attitude of lifting the latter from 
the ground, and squeezing him to 
death *. He appears to be bringing 
him before a female sitting figure. 
Besides the above medallion, in the 
centre, there are four busts larger than 
life, three of which are perfect. Other 
pannels are decorated with dolphins 
and vases. 

These two Pavements appear to me 
to be far superior to many of those 
which have occasionally been found in 
different parts of our kingdom, and of 
superior pier saree 

I must notice another 
this last room; viz. the flue-bricks b 
which the apartment was heated, 
which still remain in their original si- 
tuation; and beneath is an arch, which 
led to the place where the heat was 
raised. 

The outward buildings annexed to 
this villa are extensive, the walls badly 
built with flint, large Roman tiles, &c. 
and at the extremity of the parts al- 
ready discovered there is a very perfect 
little sudatory, with its flues, in their 
original situation ; and it is supposed 
that the foundations of buildings are 
still more extensive. 

No inscriptions have as yet been 
found, and the coins are all of the 
Lower Empire. 

Great praise is due to the proprietor, 
William Greenwood, esq. of Brook- 


uliarity in 





* This fable is thus explained by Lem- 
ptiere in his Classical Dictionary :—‘*‘ An- 
tus was a giant of Libya, son of Terra and 
Neptune. He was so strong in wrestling, 
that he boasted he would erect a temple to 
his father with the skulls of his conquered 
antagonists. Hercules attacked him, and 
as he recovered new strength from his mo- 
ther as often as he touched the ground 
(terra), the hero lifted him up in the air, 
and squeezed him to death in his arms.”— 
In this attitude Hercules is s2en lifting up 
Anteus from the ground, before he touched 
it nga his strength in presence of his 
mother. 
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wood, for the care he has shown 
for the preservation of these valuable 
telicks, by covering them with a 
substantial building: otherwise the 
finest of the pavements which suf- 
fered from the wet season of last year, 
would have probably been entirely de- 
molished. 

I am glad to add a short descrip- 
tion of this Pavement to the one you 
have already mentioned in your Maga- 
zine at Thruxton near Andover. 

ViaTor. 


--g— 
Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Aug. 4. 
CIRCUMSTANCE took place 


on a part of the maritime coast of 
this county, on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, the 13th or 14th July (for my in- 
formant, though an intelligent seaman, 
could not recollect the exact day), 
which you will, no doubt, think de- 
serving the attention of your philoso- 


phical readers, and I therefore commu- 
nicate to you the details I received of 
this phenomenon from the respectable 
wey above mentioned, who seems to 

ave observed it with peculiar accu- 


racy. 

The weather had been fine for some 
days preceding this event, the winds 
being light and variable, but princi- 
pally blowing from the South-east and 
South-west quarters, as is usual on the 
western coast in all this season of the 
year. The atmosphere seemed to be 
charged with electric matter, but no 
evolution of it had taken place in the 
neighbourhood whence my report is 
made ; though from the South-west 
and ata considerable distance, a conti- 
nued peal of thunder was heard, which 
lasted for many hours. From nine 
to eleven o'clock a. m., being a few 
hours before low water of neap-tide, a 
reflux of the tide took place with such 
great rapidity, that large boats of nine 
and ten tons burden, which were, to 
use the seaman’s phrase, “ high and 
dry” upon the beach of the river Dart, 
at about four miles from its embouchure, 
and at fourteen or fifteen paces from 
the verge of the river, were set afloat 
in the space of a few seconds. This re- 
flux of the tide came up the river in 
the form of a huge wave, called b 
the fishermen a boar (or bore), whic 
moved with so much velocity that 
some small boats exposed to its action 
were in imminent danger of being 


upset. 
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upset. A succession of this flux took 
place afier the space of some minutes, 
and it continued to recur, though in 
a slight degree, at intervals of ten mi- 
nutes, or a quarter of an hour, till 
low water, and for an hour or two 
after the flood-tide. 

The occurrence above related will 
awaken in the minds of some of your 
older Correspondents (who may recol- 
lect the disastrous convulsions of the 
earth and sea, which devastated Lisbon 
in 1755, and more lately the earth- 
quakes by which Sienna and its neigh- 
bourh in Italy, Messina in Sicily, 
and all the contiguous coasts of Cala- 
bria were visited,) the apprehension of 
similar disasters in some parts of Eu- 
rope; for I believe there are no in- 
stances upon record of the electrical 
influences having been extended to 

reater distances than the confines of 
that quarter of the world. An octo- 
genarian with whom I have conversed, 
and who has served the’ office of the 
clerk of the parish whence this re- 
rt comes upwards of 53 years, per- 
ectly remembers that appearances of 
the same nature as that pf describ- 
ed took place, to the great dismay and 
terror of the village, immediately pre- 
vious to the destruction of Lisbon. An 
interest was excited in the event which 
fastens on the memory whatever seeined 
to have any connection with it; though 
in that day it was little suspected that 
any physical cause acting upon a place 
so remote as Lisbon, was likely to 
evince its influence, and that in a 
manner so simultaneous as to put all 
doubt out of the question, upon places 
so far removed out of its hemis lee. 
A circumstance of a similar Lind is 


related, I think, by Swinburne, either 
in the History of his Travels in Naples, 
&c. or in some subsequent production : 


he states, that the late Mr. Brydone 
(author of that beautiful work, entitled 
“a Tour through Sicily and Malta”) 
was on a visit to him at his house in 
Northumberland or Durham, and re- 
marked to him on a certain day ‘* that 
such were the extraordinary variations 
of his barometer, as to convince him 
that some considerable derangement of 
the order of nature was taking place at 
the time in some part of Europe.” 
It afterwards proved to be the da 

when that dreadful earthquake too 

a in Sicily and Calabria, of which 
sir William Hamilton has given so 
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accurate and interesting an account, 
aud to which the destruction of a great 
rt of the fine city of Messina and of 
aormina, together with that of Reg- 
io, Scilla, and other small towns in 
Itra-Calabria, was owing. 
The incident of the “ - wave,” 
an expression, I believe, borrowed 
from Sir William Hamilton, as ap- 
lying to the boar (bore), which my 
evonshire fisherman has described 
to me, is remarked in Sir William’s 
account of this disaster, as taking place 
on the coast of Calabria. Not many 
years after its occurrence, travelling 
into these countries, I passed some time 
at Reggio and Scilla, which then bore 
the marks of the ruin they had been 
involved in, At the latter place I met 
with a respectable and sensible apo- 
thecary, who was one of the com- 
aratively few of its inhabitants that 
ad escaped the destruction which 
this ‘* wave” brought upon the great 
majority. He stated to me, as in- 
deed Sir William Hamilton relates, 
that, in order to avoid the imminent 
danger attending the fall of houses 
in the town, by which several persons 
had been killed, the greater part 
of the inhabitants ran to the large 
beach extending along the shore from 
the point of Scilla, towards Reggio, 
where they erected tents, and remain- 
ed part of the day and night in perfect 
security. It was the good fortune of 
this gentleman to he too infirm to ac- 
company his son and his family to 
this place of shelter, and he remained 
in his garden, which was a little out 
of, and above the town. At what pe- 
riod of the day or night I do not now 
recollect (and not having Sir William’s 
book with me cannot ascertain with 
precision, norindeed is itofimportance,) 
the exact hour; but on the instant a 
tremendous wave was seen approach- 
ing the beach, which, exaggerated 
perhaps by the terror of the beholders, 
seemed to be of from forty to fifty feet 
in height, and before they had power 
to take measures for escaping, swallowed 
up, “at one fell swoop,” as Shakspeare 
expresses it, the whole of this devoted 
party, consisting in all of from twelve 
to fifteen hundred persons. M.D. 


— 
Mr. Ursan, Wesi-square, Aug. 6. 
Ly my last month’s communication, 


I mentioned my intention of no- 
ticing 
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ticing a passage in Livy, in which a 
curious error appears to have arisen 
from the copyists’ or editors’ mistaking 
the letters of one word in ancient 
MSS.—The passage in question is in 
Lib. 21, 1, where—after having enu- 
merated several reputed prodigies — 
he adds (as we now find the text) 
“« Inde miuoribus etiam dictu prodigtis 
Sides habita ; capras lanatas quibusdam 
Jfactas, et gallinam in marem, gallum 
in feminam, sese vertisse.” 

To the phrase ‘“ Minor dictu,” 
(though uncommon) I dare not object 
on the score of Latinity ; as [ find, in 
the same author, ‘* Leve dictu momen- 
tum” (27, 15)—besides ** Mirum dictu,” 
“ Mirablile dictu,’’ “ Horrendum dictu,” 
sufficiently familiar to every reader of 
the Classics. 

Admitting, therefore, the Latinity of 
‘* Minor dictu,” it must then appear a 
very idle remark of the historian, that 
even less wonderful (or, if the reader 
choose, less momentous) things were 
credited ; whereas our wonder would 
be, that even more wonderful things 
should gain credence, as the goats’ hair 
turned to wool, and the cock and hen 
changing their sex. And such we 
shall find to be the writer's meaning, 
if, instead of ** Minoribus,” we read 
** Mirioribus’ — more wonderful than 
those previously enumerated; which, 
in fact, is the case. 

But, should it be objected that the 
comparative, Mirior, is an unusual 
expression, it ought not, on that ac- 
count, to be condemned, as not Latin; 
since we see, that Facciolati, in his 
elaborate and copious Lexicon, has 
quoted examples of it from ancient 
writers—as well as Mirabilior from Ci- 
cero, and Admirabilior from Cicero and 
Livy. 

I have not an opportunity of con- 
sulting any ancient Manuscript: but, 
as neither Drakenlorch in his valuable 
edition of Livy, nor Ernesti in his vo- 
luminous Commentary, has any note 
on the passage, I conclude that all the 
different itors and Commentators 
have hitherto found in the ancient 
copies, or thought that they found, 
the questionable word, Minoribus, so 
little differing, in the strokes of the 
letters, from the genuine Mirioribus, 
that the one might very easily be mis- 
taken for the other.—If any of your 
readers, who has access to ancient Ma- 
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nuscripts, should find in them a con- 
firmation of my conjecture, he will 
render Livyaservice, by communicating 
it to his admirers, in the pages of your 
valuable Miscellany. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Portchester, Aug. 5. 


ANDERING up Portsdown, 
towards Nelson's Monument, I 
fancied I could have gathered from its 
mossy surface such a variety of wild 
flowers, for beauty of colour, size, and 
shape, which, if formed into a star, 
would have become an elegant orna- 
ment placed in the breast of the Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society, 
when Chairman at the late Anniver- 
sary Dinner. What appearance this 
monument may have as an object, 
whilst ships are rounding the East end 
of the Wight for Spithead, I cannot 
say. ‘To me, in sailing down the har- 
bour, I could hot avoid considering it 
inferior to the memorial raised to our 
Naval Hero and his brave associates 
on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh ; 
and indeed I could not avoid calling it 
‘an Egyptian walking-stick ;” for 
whilst the one raised by our Northern 
countrymen is placed at one end, and 
a handsome Gothic Episcopal Chapel 
at the other end, of the most beautiful 
street in Europe; this is on a spot so 
conspicuous, as Portsdown affords, with 
a scenery scarcely equalled; on one 
side is the ocean, Isle of Wight, and. 
the Royal Navy (of us, and happily for 
us, Islanders) ; and on the other a land- 
scape, for richness (if not for great 
— not ter Key . i 
ramid 0 tian magnitude 
i have been be a The 
Antiquary would feel additional plea- 
sure from this view, whilst he contem- 
plated, in the distant horizon North, 
Old Winchester Down, a Roman sta- 
tion; and immediately under him the 
seat once the property of Mr. Norton, 
who, perhaps conscious of its origin, 
bequeathed it, by will, to Parliament, 
which will they set aside. If every 
proprietor of the present day were to 
resign their monastic estates to the 
- ic, nO poors’ rates would probabl 
requisite. It may be in the recol- 
lection of your readers who it was 
that disposed of this property; the 
son of the blacksmith, ardent as he 
was in his unfeeling master’s cause, 


suffered 
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suffered decapitation on Tower-hill, 
whilst the unjustly appropriated pro- 
perty became a public loss. An ad- 
mirable letter, signed Patronus, in 
your last month’s Magazine, well illus- 
trates this. 

On the South side, the Antiquary, 
after running his eye round the horizon, 
formed by the sea, and the beautiful 
landscape scenery of the Isle of Wight, 
hastily viewing the “‘ Wooden Walls 
of Old England” (now become sta- 
tionary), rests at last on the edge of the 
lake, where stands perhaps the most 
antient castle in England, with its Ro- 
man circular tower, and its large square 
and elevated Saxon keep, occupied as 
a prison during the war; and he may 
consider the spot also as having formed 
the landing of one of the best of the 
Roman Emperors, and the more so, 
when we reflect upon his life and ac- 
tions. Here Vespasian is said to have 
first rested his foot in Britain. 

Another source of reflexion is the 
antient Church in the South-east angle 
of the interior of the Castle, consisting 
of a nave, chancel, and North tran- 
sept, with a beautiful Saxon West 
door and window, and circular font. 
On the South side the altar is a bust 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, knt. Groom 
Porter to Queen Elizabeth, and an- 
cestor to the late amiable Marquis. 
This Church, pure Saxon, founded in 
1133, temp. Hen. I. was for Canons of 
the order of St. Augustin, and removed 
in Henry the Third’s time to South- 
wick, the spot alluded to as held and 
willed by Norton. Having thus feasted 
his - and his recollection, he will 
consider his time as not having been 
mis-spent, but enjoyed. 

Another object, pleasing to the eye, 
is the southern base of this down, 
spread over with fields of beautiful 
wheat, where the harvest is a week 
earlier than on the North side ; its top 
affords feed for the sheep, and in no 
part of the kingdom, I apprehend, can 
a greater diversity be seen within the 
short distance of two miles, than that 
which exists between the North and 
South sides; the former has a woody 
and inclosed country, rich in rural 
scenery, with Bere forest to the east- 
ward ; the latter quite open, without 
trees, and only the neat hedge rows 
separating the fields, which appear 
spread, if I may so term it, like pocket 
handkerchicfs of various colours, on 
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the surface below. Depend upon it, 
my a need not leave home 
to enjoy beautiful scenery—my pen 
could run over many places in it not 
to be surpassed; and it serves to es- 
tablish the patriotic expression of 
Charles the Second, that in no country 
could a person be out more days in a 
year, or more hours in a day, with 
pleasure and comfort, than in England. 
Yours, &c. T. W. 


—@— 

Mr.Ursan, Isle of Ely, Aug. 14. 

LTHOUGH I have no wish to 

rake into the ashes of the dead, 

or “ call their frailties from their dread 

abode,” yet I cannot suffer the notices 

of the late Sir Henry Bate Dudley, in 

your last Supplement, p. 638, to pass 
without some animadversion. 

In order to erect a trophy to his de- 
parted hero, your Correspondent has 
slurred over the equally meritorious 
service of the Rev. Henry Law, the 
then Rector of Streatham, and now of 
Downham in the Isle, and a Magis- 
trate, who was actually the sole cause 
of the late Baronet’s being present at 
Ely at that time. He publicly and 
strenuously, at a meeting of his brother 
Magistrates, and surrounded by an in- 
furiated mob, refused to give his signa- 
ture to a paper acceding to the de- 
mands of those deluded men (and I 
believe stood alone in this refusal); he 
set off immediately to London; and, 
on his way, prevailed on the Com- 
mandant of the Royston Troop of Yeo- 
manry to march his men to Ely: he 
drove directly to Lord Sidmouth’s, 
mentioned and introduced Sir Henry 
Dudley to that nobleman, returned 
with Sir Henry to Ely, was side by 
side with him at the rout at Littleport, 
where a -rioter was killed within a few 

ces of him, and was indefatigable in 

is duties as a Magistrate during the 
examination and committal of the nu- 
merous delinquents. 

This, Mr. Urban, is a plain but 
cursory statement of facts ; and though 
I do not wish to detract from the merit 
of the late Baronet’s services, it is hard 
that he should bear off all the merit of 
the suppression of the Littleport Riots, 
and Mr. Law, the primary and moving 
cause of their suppression, be hardly 
mentioned. 

An Inunasitant oF THE Iste, 


AND AN EYE-wWITNEss. 
Mr. 
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- Mr. Ursan, MWestminter, July 22. 
y OUR well-known care for the pre- 
servation of fragments of Topo- 
graphy, assures me that you will admit 
the present communication. Though 
I cannot say with Horace, “ Non 
longa est fabula,”. yet .the matter, 
though long, is almost entirely unpub- 
lished, being chiefly the result of .per- 
sonal observation. ‘The epitaphs, which 
extend to so considerable a length, hav- 
ing never before been printed, are cer- 
tainly worth publication in your pages, 
particularly that on the monument 
erected by-Mr.-Justice Park to his 
uncle, neashire is ‘a county for 
whose ‘history there is much to be 
done, and the most trifling contribu- 
tions may be thankfully received. It 
may also ‘interest some. readers, that 
our scene is in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool ; the most flourishing town 
in the British empire next to the me- 
tropolis. . 
arnworth is a township in the pa- 
rish of Prescot, and barony of Widnes, 
Lancashire, about 12 miles East of. Li- 
verpool.. Itcontainsa spacious Chapel, 
consisting of a nave, North and South 
ailes, and South transept,.and square 
tower. A North-west view of» the 
edifice has been lately published . by 
Mr.-Gregson in the Additions to his 
‘“‘ Fragments of Lancashire,” and a 
South-east view is given in the accom- 
panying engraving (see Plate I). The 
South transept (seen on the left in the 
plate) is a Chapel for Cuerdley,-a 
township one mile anda half distant. 
On the wall inside, is the following 
inscription, surmounted by a mitre, 
painted on the whitewash : 


“‘ This Chappel was founded ‘by William 
Smith, Lord Bishop of Liucoln, for the only 
use of tlie township of Cuerdley.” ° 


William Smith, or Smythe,’ Bishop 
first of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
afterwards of Lincoln, and the muni- 
ficent founder of Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, was born at Peel-house, in 
this chapelry (of which we shall speak 
herenties) and his family was seated 
at Cuerdley. At the time he built this 
Cuerdley Chapel (in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century), he also pur- 
chased a foot-road across.the' fields from 
that township to Farnworth, to be 
used as the Church-path; and found- 
ed a Grammar-school at Farnworth, 
of which some particulars may be 

Gent. Mac. August, 1824, 
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found in Gregson’s Fragments of Lan- 
cashire, pp. *178, 184. 
Yours, &c. 
(To be continued.) 


Nepos. 


' Mr. Urpay, July 29. 
Te interesting papers relative to 
slavery in our West India Colo- 
nies, which have recently appeared in 
your Magazine, warrant the presump- 
tion that your Antiquarian readers are 
willing, amidst the pleasures of taste, 
to consider the question of humanity, 
and that they will require no apology 

for a few observations on the sal gect 
The assertions of Mr. Fisher (Parti. 
p- 291), in reply to S. D. that religion, 
policy, and the voice of the British Na- 
tion, -are against the continuance of 
Slavery, are so well founded in reason 
and in fact, that they only want illus- 
tration to convince the most prejudiced 
mind. The, very defence attempted to 
be set up shews its own weakness, and 
from it.we gather new arguments for 
emancipation. The more that this 
monstrous system of — and blood- 
shed is brought into the light of dis- 
cussion, the more does its deformity 

and iniquity appear. 

. Slavery, as a system, may be exposed 
to the hatred and reprobation of the 
community without its being assumed 
that the whole body of Planters are de- 
void of all generous sentiments. Many 
of them are benevolent and humane, 
and even if all were so disposed, the 
condition of slaves might be as deplor- 
able as ever. As it is, numbers of 
them are absent, some leave the entire 
management in the hands of unfeeling 
overseers, and a regard to self-interest 
and unanimity with neighbouring pro- 
prietors, leads others who are both re- 
sident and vigilant to use their slaves 
according to the general custom. Op- 
pression and severity seem unavoidable 
In a system of compulsory labour, and 
that of the hardest kind. Besides, like 
as with every other vice, familiarity 
with scenes of cruelty blunts the per- 
ception of its existence. Persons wit- 
ness, tolerate, and then adopt practices 
against which their feelings once re- 
volted. Otherwise we could not ac- 
count for the fact that English female 
proprietors have superintended at the 
exposure and punishment of their ne- 
groes. This appears by the testimony 
of the Rev. T. Cooper, a Clergyman 
sent 
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sent to Jamaica in 1817, by S. Hib- 
bert, esq. to ascertain the state of 
Slavery on his estate of Georgia in 
Hanover Parish, with a view to its 
mitigation. The account this gentle- 
man transmitted corresponds with Dr. 
Pinkard’s notes, and with the admis- 
sions of Dr. Williamson, and others 
unfriendly to emancipation. Without 
alluding to the instances of glaring 
cruelty he has related, the following 
are some general particulars. 

The slaves labour from five o’clock 
on Monday morning till Saturday mid- 
night, and frequently on alternate 
nights. Sunday is the market day, 
and with the exception of one day per 
fortnight, the only time allowed them 
to cokivate their provision grounds. 
Hence, if they themselves were dis- 
posed, and if their masters allowed, 
they could not be generally assembled 
for religious instruction. The least 
delay in time, or relaxed endeavour at 
work, is instantly punished with the 
whip, and this 1s commonly used in 
such a severe manner, that the pros- 
trate negro, whether male or female, 
seldom rises without a back furrowed 
with wounds, and streaming with 
blood! Though forbidden to exceed 
39 lashes, oftentimes an enraged over- 
seer has, after a few minutes interval, 
inflicted a double punishment, and the 
negro has sought redress in vain. Slaves 
are usually branded with the name of 
their owners, and all loiterers are pre- 
sumed to be runaways, even if they 
have no mark, and unless they can 

roduce the certificate of freedom are 
imprisoned and sold. Slaves, how- 
ever nearly related, are separated at 
the convenience of their masters, and 
disposed of to distant plantations ; 
hence arises an almost total indiffer- 
ence to marriage, and an indulgence in 
indiscriminate connections, in which 
they are only exceeded by the disso- 
Jute habits of the colonists themselves. 
Government, it is true, has recently 
recommended the disuse of flogging 
females, Sunday markets, forbidden 
the separation of married blacks, and 
the sale of free ones; but this very in- 
terference confirms the above account, 
and shows that such, up to the present 
time, has been their general condi- 
tion. Yet your Correspondent Ju- 
VENIS (p.517) urges, as one reason 
inst Negro Emancipation, that 
etter provided for, and 


a 
Slaves are 
therefore happier in their present state 
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than if free labourers, since it is the 
wy of the planters to —_ 9 
well. A presumption plausible enough, 
if the ate a of the case did noe 
show the contrary. If the slaves are 
so happy, how is it that they are not 
more quietly disposed? If they are 
taken such care of, how is it there is 
such a decrease of numbers in the 
course three years from 1817 to 
1820,—a waste, according to the official 
document, in the proportion of 18,251, 
upon a black population of 730,212. 


“«O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam !” 


Slaves are happy, if happiness con- 
sists in working to the tune of the cart- 
whip, and taken care of, if kindness 
consists in extermination. The con- 
dition of a few black domestics may be 
comparatively easier than that of an 
Irish peasant, but the working popu- 
lation are degraded below the brutes ! 

Again, Juvents asserts that the na- 
tural disposition of the negroes is too 
ferocious to allow of their manumis- 
sion without certain danger to the 
whites. But supposing this to be 
true, as in — it unhappily is, how 
are we to make this and the foregoing 
reason consistent? If the slaves are 
so well treated, whence arises this fe- 
rocity which the Colonists are so 
grievously afraid of? This reason 
proves too much, It reveals the natu- 
ral effect of that bitter servitude. It is 
no more in the nature of Africans to 
be ferocious, than it is of Europeans ; 
on the contrary, when kindly treated, 
they are susceptible of the most grate- 
ful attachinent even as slaves; but 
hard bondage and cruel usage are calcu- 
lated to exasperate the gentlest natures. 
The planters may well apprehend the 
consequences of the contemplated 
emancipation, unless they disarm re- 
sentment by kindness, and qualify 
their slaves for freedom by promoting 
that Christian knowledge which as yet 
they have so sparingly permitted to be 
done. Nothing so much exposes the 
hideous features of the system as the 
difficulties which lie in the way of re- 
ligious instruction, that slaves cannot 
be taught their blessed ——— ¢ as 
Christians, without being made ac- 

uainted with their natural rights. 

lanters may well be jealous of the 

poor Missionary; for with all his pru- 
dence, he cannot so convince the ne- 
to of his delinquencies, as to keep 

Fin from applying the same doctrine 
to 
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to the conduct of his Christian master, 
and demanding why “‘ the temperance, 
righteousness, and judgment to come,” 
he hears of, should not lead to a more 
equitable state of things. Yet the in- 
fluence of Christian principle has re- 
strained thesavage arm: slaves so taught 
have been the /as¢ to join in insurrec- 
tions, in some instances have refused, 
and voluntarily brought the arms fur- 
nished them to the overseers. The 
master has been indebted to the pro- 
tection of his Christian slave. It re- 
quires that the mind should be deeply 
imbued with religious principles, to 
maintain equanimity amidst the ordi- 
nary ills of life, but a double portion 
of that spirit must characterize those 
who are quiet and subordinate in a 
state where patience itself is accounted 
meanness. 

But, says your Correspondent, to 
liberate the slaves would be an act of 
injustice to the planters, unless com- 
pensated, seeing they were conceded 
the privilege of this labour in conse- 
quence of the sacrifices the first settlers 
made in peopling the Colony. 

Whatever Le the right of the plant- 
ers to the continuance of this tolera- 
tion, if the system can be upheld only 


at the point of the bayonet, at an ex- 

nse too disproportionate to the value 
of the islands, and burdensome to the 
country, Government cannot in fair- 
ness be ——— to support it, or be 


charged with the consequences of its 
fall. The circumstances which have 
rendered colonial property so preca- 
rious, arise from the gross neglect of 
the Colonists themselves; it is a state 
of things for which Government can 
no more be answerable, than for the 
declining markets, or ruinous specula- 
tions which impoverish other traders. 
Besides every attempt that the Afri- 
can Society, or the Legislature, are 
making to convert slaves into free la- 
bourers, proceeds on the principle of 
materially benefiting the interests of 
the proprietors by the change. 

As to emancipation, come it shortly 
must, nolens volens, in the natural 
course of things; unless we multiply 
troops in these islands, and privilege 
the West Indians beyond any other 
Colony. It requires rio positive enact- 
ments against slavery to reduce it. 
There may soon be no reason why the 
duties on sugar should not be cquiliond 
and then, it seems, we can have East 
India sugar, the produce of free labour, 
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cheaper than West India. This shows 
how extravagant the expectations of 
the Colonists are, and that the mono- 
poly has been permitted to the preju- 
dice of planters in another hemisphere 
better deserving our encouragement, 
because employing free labourers. 
Shall men who thrive by the proceeds 
of the grossest injustice done to others, 
be so tenderly alive to the least sem- 
blance of injury to themselves? In 
this settlement of rights, what restitu- 
tion do they intend the poor slave? 
“If Cain shall be onal eval, 
surely Lamech seventy and seven.” 
Who so much as the rich and ra 
cious Colonist has benefited by this 
detestable system, and now that it is 
about to fall to pieces, and this coun- 
try is contriving how it shall fall with 
the least mischief to the planter, shall 
he turn round, charge us with injus- 
tice, and demand at our hands the full 
price of those victims he must relin- 
quish ? 

It has been asserted that many of 
the West India Representative Assem- 
blies had anticipated the recent recom- 
mendations of the Legislature, and 
that this interference in the local ad- 
ministration of their affairs is as mis- 
chievous as it is unnecessary. But 
what have they yet done? The as- 
semblies of different islands do not 
agree in the same tale, while some 
are thus affecting to be before-hand 
with this amended code, others are 
openly proclaiming its futility, and 
praying that the ministerial experiment, 
as it is termed, may not be tried upon 
them. Both parties agree in depre- 
cating interference; but the language 
of these and the mere professions of 
those establishes its necessity, and 
shows, that if left to themselves no- 
thing would be done. The insurrec- 
tion at Demerara was the consequence 
of this backwardness to forward the 
judicious and benevolent measures of 
our Government. Had the expected 
immunities been earlier proclaimed, 
the slaves would not have been raised 
into rebellion by a suspicion that some- 
thing was unfairly withheld. 

If the West Indians and their ad- 
herents calmly considered slavery in 
its critical circumstances, they would 
find their duty as Christians, and their 
interest as men, concerned in antici- 
pating and promoting its speedy aboli- 
tion. A revolution must forthwith 
begin, and gradually proceed, by assi- 

milating 
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milating the condition of slaves to that 
of freemen. In addition to the salu- 
tary propositions above noticed, it has 
been suggested that the badges of 
Slavery should immediately disappear; 
that the whip be kept out of sight, 
even if it must be occasionally used ; 
that the term African be substituted 
for that of Slave; and foreman for 
driver. That from a certain time all 
negro children be born ipso facto free; 
and, in order to encourage marriage, 
that planters have no right over the 
rsons of female slaves. ‘That slaves 
e required to labour only a certain 
number of hours each day, and be 
paid for extra work; that the number 
of such hours go on diminishing every 
year till compulsory labour cease alto- 
gether. That a middle class be created 
as speedily as possible, to unite the pre- 
sent discordant population. The con- 
tempt in which free blacks, however 
opulent, are held by the whites is well 
known; education and residence in 
England is absolutely necessary to put 
them on a par with Europeans. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to insti- 
tute a School in this country for the 
education of some hundred black chil- 
dren; that the selection of such be the 
reward of the parents’ good conduct. 
That these youths shall retarn, and, 
according to their abilities, be appoint- 
ed to various offices civil or military. 
Curates, superintendants, serjeants, 
clerks, and others, be provided with 
small capitals for trading and agricul- 
tural purposes. The slave population 
will thus imperceptibly rise to the level 
of freemen ; they will soon feel it their 
interest to be industrious and subordi- 
nate; their children will be hostages 
in the event of tumult, and the pledges 
of future harmony. The diffusion of 
Christian knowledge is especially ne- 
cessary to cement the whole. - The re- 
cent appointment of Bishops to these 
Tslands is a good step towards securing 
it. The little that -has hitherto been 
attempted in this way has been under 
great disadvantages, and either at the 
‘expense of a proprietor here and there, 
or of the Society for propagating the 
Gospel, &c. vo | of one or two other 
religious associations in England. 

If the planters would be esteemed 
and beloved, they must not let others 
be foremost in a duty which belongs 
to them, nor suffer their dependants to 
imagine that strangers are more soli- 
citous to do them good than their mas- 
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ters. Doubtless in all this the sacri- 
fice will be great, but there is abun- 
dant reason for cheerfully acceding to 
the proposals, when the alternative is 
either some such reform, or the éotal 
loss of property, and perhaps of life. 
Let the Colonists remember that ¢hey 
only have disqualified the Slave for 
that freedom to which he has an im- 
mediate right, and that they are every 
way bound to observe the humane 
treatment, and promote the religious 
improvement recommended. Only in 
this manner can they atone for the 
past, and avert the tremendous explo- 
sion which threatens to burst upon 
them. "Earvbepos. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 

b pee Correspondent, ‘S.R. M.’ is 

an able writer, and he both knows 
it, and is willing that others should know 
it also. He‘concludes a long Letter on 
the subject of “* Druidical Woods and 
Groves,” with confidence of. success, 
and ‘*in the hope that Mr. Duke 
will now feel more inclined to recon- 
-cile the resort of the Druids to Woods 
and Groves, with the fact that. those 
structures of stone, usually denominat- 
ed Druidic temples, are ever found 
in the most open and campaign coun- 
tries *.” 

For my part, I can see nothing in 
this elaborate composition, which can 
warrant such a hope, or is adequate 
to produce such an effect. For, in- 
stead of drawing from the genius, the 
nature, the design, and. end of the 
Druidical Institution, a deduction fa- 
vourable to the side of the question 
which he has espoused, the writer 
‘proceeds to adduce- Scriptural quota- 
tions, which are irrelevant to the sub- 
-ject. For what affinity can be sup- 
sed to have subsisted betwixt ido- 
atrous Jews and British Druids? If 
the one sacrificed in woods and groves, 
doth it necessarily follow that the 
other did likewise? Because a certain 
party of Christians believe in Transub- 
stantiation, are we to conclude that 
all Christians. believe the self-contra- 
dictory tenet? ‘S. R. M.” asserts, 
that ‘* Abram resorted to the Oak 


Grove, (alias Plain) of Moreh, and 


there builded an altar.” So far from 
this being a Patriarchial practice, 
the Jews were strictly forbidden by 


— 





* Gent. Mag. May, p. 400. 
the 
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the divine command from ss 
it: **Thou shalt not plant any kin 
of tree near to the altar of the Lord 
thy God*.” And to this injunction 
the British Druids strictly conformed ; 
no traces of trees having ever been 
found growing near their altars. 

It is unreasonable, therefore, for 
«S.R.M.” to expect a respectable 
accession to his opinion, from the 
bare assertion, that ‘‘ to sacrifice and 
burn incense under oaks and poplars, 
and elms, was, a Druidic practice.” 
For this is a mere begging of the 
question. Where is the proof of it? 
Let him produce it, if he can. Doth 
any ancient Author, of unbiassed re- 
spectability—doth any British Bard, of 
unimpeachable credulity, give the least 
countenance or sanction to this as- 
sumption? If there be, let him be 
named. With respect to the latter 
kind of testimony, all the British 
Bards unanimously declare, that the 
Druids celebrated their rites ‘‘in the 
face of the Sun, and in the eye of 
Light,” in situations where thousands 
of spectators might have viewed the 
whole ceremony. As to the former, 
the Council-house of the Gods is re- 
presented by Homer to have been the 


open and conspicuous Mount of Olym- 
pus, where they reposed, not in shady 
groves, but on marble seats: and he 
describes a Court of Justice among 
mortals to have been, in the — 


tive times, a circle of stones+. Czsar, 
the earliest writer on Druidism, de- 
clares that it was the practice of its 
professors to assemble annually in a 
consecrated place}. He makes no 
mention of groves. Would he not 
have done it, had the place of their 
meeting been woods and groves? 
Quintus Tullius Cicero, his Lieute- 
nant, who served under him in Bri- 
tain, has transmitted this account of 
the British Druids: ‘‘ When the Sun 
enters into Cancer, they light fires at 
the approach of that day on all high 
mountains and eminences §.” e 
makes no mention of their resorting 
to woods and groves. Had this been 
the practice, would he have foreborne 
the mention of it? 

Compared to these ancient authors, 
Pliny and Tacitus may be ranked as 
moderns: and, therefore, I think, Mr. 

* Deut. xvi. 21. 


+t Iliad. Lib. 18. v. 504, 
t Bell. Gall. Lib. 6. 


§ Vid. Druopzedia. 
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Duke has conceded too much to the 
advocates of Druidical groves, when 
he allows that “ ancient authors re- 
present the Druids as resorting to 
woods and groves:” whereas we 
have seen the most ancient authors, 
those who excel in antiquity, such as 
Homer, Cesar, and Quintus, make 
no such representation. Nor was their 
resort to woods and groves as much 
as surmised before the times of Pliny 
and Tacitus, who wrote under the 
despotic influence of the higher powers, 
whose politics were directed to render 
the Druidical institution unpopular 
and odious. Pliny stands convicted 
of extreme —— in his account 
of the Gallic Druids; and it is uni- 
versally agreed, that he had heen egre- 
iously imposed upon and hoaxed by 

his informers, of whom his unparal- 
leled credulity made him a fit instru- 
ment. Many instances occur which 
tend to lessen the estimation, as a 
writer, in which Tacitus is generally 
holden. A historian who ascribes to 
Caractacus but one battle in the course 
of nine campaigns, and who makes no 
mention of the British Druids till he 
comes to the period of their extermi- 
nation, has little claim, whatever his 
other excellencies may be, and they 
are many, to the praise of accuracy 
and correctness. Nor is the perspi- 
cuity of this narrator of facts to be 
commended. The disputed passage, 
if the word Luci be retai as ge- 
nuine and unadulterated, expresses a 
part only, not the whole. It is de- 
fective and incomplete. It doth not 
comprehend that Druidical article, 
which in the general estimation was 
the most guilty, and which must have 
been equally obnoxious to the indig- 
nation of the intolerant Romans, who, 
if they did cut down the groves, would 
not have left the altars undemolished. 
To save, then, the reputation of Ta- 
citus, the substitution of Loci, as be- 
fore recommended, seems absolutely 
necessary. This word conveys a more 
extensive meaning. It fills up the 
chasm, and includes at once both 
groves and altars. Tacitus had heard 
of the groves of Phoenicia, and pro- 
bably had seen the groves of Athens : 
and hastily concluded, that the Bri- 
tish Druids also must have had their 
roves. Are such authors as he and 

liny, who relate from hearsay, and 

were liable to be deceived, and were 
actually deceived, worthy to stand in 
com- 
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competition with Cesar and Quintus, 
who were personally present, and had 
seen the transactions, which they have 
recorded ? 

The next authority appealed to is 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, the ingenious 
author of the ‘ Celtic Researches,” 
who is introduced, not to prove ‘that 
the British Druids resorted to woods 
and groves for the purpose of cele- 
brating their rites,” but to give an 
ambiguous derivation of the two words 
Go-wydd, and Der-wydd, of which 
the signification is so far from touch- 
ing the point in debate, that one may 
justly wonder to see two such unim- 
portant words having a place in 
*«*S.R.M’s” letter. This done, the 
reverend Gentleman is dismissed for 
awhile, to be re-summoned by and 
by, after a momentary and uncalled 
for stroke of pleasantry, to prove the 
existenceof two Druidical zeras. What, 
I ask, is all this to the purpose? The 
question is, ‘‘ Did British Druids re- 
sort to woods and groves to celebrate 
their rites?” No proof of this hath 
yet appeared. Therefore the quota- 
tions from the Rev. Mr. Davies, and 
a much longer one from Mr. Owen, 
alias Pughe, about foxes and pole- 
cats, the impartial reader must judge 
to be irrelevant, and undeserving fur- 


et —. 
ith respect te any suppposed 
change of ie Druidical system, it 
appears evident from Cesar and Quin- 
tus, that none had been introduced in 
their time. ‘Those who dream of Dru- 
idical revolutions, little know the firm- 
ness of mind and the tenacity of opi- 
nion and practice which characterized 
ancient Britons in all ages, and upon 
all occasions. Can we suppose that 
the ancestors of those Pociies, who 
nobly asserted the independence of 
their national Church, and bravely 
dared to reject the innovations of Aus- 
tin, though backed with the anathe- 
mas of Rome, and the arms of the 
Saxons, would have tamely submitted 
to exchange their discipline and ha- 
bits, rendered venerable by time, and 
handed down by Patriarchal tradition, 
for the heteredox practices of a few 
foreign and mercantile adventurers, 
whom a spirit of avarice had brought 
to their shores? Credat Judeus Ap- 
pella. 

I cannot discern the reasons, for 
**S.R.M.” hath not condescended 
to disclose them, which could have 
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satisfied this gentleman that the word 
Druid is of European extraction. The 
Druidical institution was not Euro- 
ee but Asiatic. It originated in 
ersia, as his favourite author Plin 
testifies *. The meaning of the word, 
therefore, must be sought in the an- 
cient Persic. Of this language, now 
extinct, the Hebrew is the root and 
parent. To the Hebrew language, 
then, recourse must be had for the 
signification of the word Druid. A 
new etymology of itt, extracted from 
this expressive tongue, appeared in 
your Magazine for April, (p. 316), 
which is undoubtedly the true one, 
and the justness of it is confirmed by 
the description of the costume and ha- 
bit ascribed to the Druids by Mont- 
faucon, Borlase, Fosbroke, and other 
writers, and illustrated by the figures 
of an Archdruid and Druid, which 
embellished the said Magazine, p. 316. 

The dernier resort of “S.R.M.” for 
propping up his tottering hypothesis, 
is an appeal to the writings of the 
learned author of Mona antiqua restau- 
rata. This gentleman’s fame, as an 
antiquary, stands deeply affected by 
the partiality shewn to his native 
— in fixing the metropolitan 
seat of the Druids in Anglesey, when 
Stonehenge, Abury, and a hundred 
other places in Britain, had a supe- 
rior and stronger claim. He was the 
first writer, and “*S.R.M.” the se- 
cond, who have had the enviable ho- 
nour of affixing the epithet Tywy/l, 
dark or shady, to Mana, or Anglesey. 
I deny, without fear of being contra- 
dicted, that this epithet was ever so 
applied by any ancient author. In 
this respect, Mr. Rowlands stands so- 
litary ; and thereby furnishes an ad- 
ditional instance of the miserable shifts 
to which framers of hypotheses have 
recourse in their attempts to substan- 
tiate a favourite notion. Were I al- 
lowed to offer a conjecture, I would 
propose that the original orthography 
of Dwyll, or Dywyll, was Di-wyllt, 
the signification of which is very ap- 
— to Mona, or Anglese “> it 
1s descriptive of a country void of pre- 
cipitous eminences, such as Mona 
really is, consisting of low under- 
lating elevations of surface, and de- 
stitute of those bold promontories, 
rocky eminences, and towering moun- 
tains, in which the neighbouring 


* Lib. 13, + Vid. Druopedia. 
counties 
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counties of Carnarvon and Merioneth 
abound. 

And now, Mr. Urban, if the pre- 
ceding observations be just, and the 
inferences fairly deducible, **S.R.M.” 
will, I think, have little cause to ex- 
ult in the success of his letter, nor 
strong grounds to indulge in the hope 
“that Mr. Duke will now feel more 
inclined to reconcile the resort of the 
Druids to woods and groves, with the 
fact that those structures of stone, 
usually denominated Druidic temples, 
are ever found in the most open and 
campaign countries.” Meru. 


—@—_ 
Mr. Ursan, West Square, Aug. 4. 


N common with several of my ac- 
quaintance, I feel indignant at the 
ravages committed on the Monimental 
Statue in Hyde-Park—or, at least, — 
its pedestal, from which so many let- 
ters of the Inscription have been torn 
away *, that (although composed in 
plain English) it now requires some 
conjectural sagacity—some patient stu- 
dy—to discover whom or what it was 
originally destined to commemorate. 
At a single glance, it appears pretty 
evident, that those ravages are the 
work of some miscreant, envious of 
the glory acquired by Wellington and 
his heroes, in the various battles enu- 
merated in the Inscription—and labour- 
ing, with malignant industry, to obli- 
terate that memorial of their victo- 
ries. —Of the existence of such inten- 
tion we have sufficient proof in his 
systematic plan of operation ; the let- 
ters being picked out, not all together 
from any one portion of the tablet (as 
would have been more easy and con- 
venient for him), but separately, from 
almost every word, so as to render the 
intended record nearly un-intelligible. 
To preserve that Moniment from 
further and more serious injury, it 
will probably be deemed advisable 
(after the necessary reparation of the 





* As far as I could judge from outside 
the fence—which, though partly broken 
down, still prohibits a near approach—the 
letters ar to be of metal, relieved from 
the cutee of the tablet, and attached to 
it by means of shanks inserted into the 
stone, and fastened with melted lead: 
whence it is much easier to wrench off 
those prominent letters, than it would be 
to deface the deep-sunk characters of sculp- 


ture, 
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damages) to post on the a senti- 
oa tee As aes on: in which 
case—as it would be too severe a duty 
imposed on the soldier, to his 
hours unsheltered in that bleak situ- 
ation—and a sentry-box would be an 
unsightly es would hum- 
bly suggest the erection of a new pe- 
dental, hollowed behind into a niche, 
of adequate dimensions, to answer the 
purpose of the ordinary wooden box, 
without its offensive appearance. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 17. 


HERE are few of our popular su- 
rstitions, however vague they 
may be, that have not some slight co- 
Jour of fact, and that do not originate 
in some incident of local history. But 
should this position be denied by an 
of your readers, they will at least allow 
that these traditions are often in them- 
selves of great antiquity, and on that 
account interesting and valuable. 
Sailors, it will be allowed, are gene- 
rally extremely credulous; this may 
be caused chiefly by their having at 
times a great deal of leisure, which is 
employed in telling stories of a marvel- 
lous kind to each other. We have the 
authority of Lord Orford, that super- 
stition is catching; and these tales sa 
ing a long night-watch, when all is 
still, and courage in a measure had in 
requisition, rivet their attention, and 
get firm hold on their minds. 
A Correspondent at Maidstone writes, 
—** We have a class of people in these 
tts called Ufflers, i.e. men in the 
rging line out of employ, who attend 
as extra help to get the craft home in 
our inland navigation: most of them 
have been to sea, and are tinctured 
with notions of ghosts, witches, and 
demons. You must know that be- 
tween this town and Aylesford, we 
have two places noted for the appear- 
ance of fearful sights. One is that of 
a descendant of the Cole rs or 
Culpeppers of Aylesford, who is seen 
flying across the path with his head 
under his arm! * 





* One Thomas Culpepper was *‘ put to 
deth at Tiborne,” 10 c. 1541, This 
circumstance might give rise to the tradi- 
tion. Some attribute a similar fate to Hen- 
gist, who made himself notorious in this vi- 
cinity, circa 450, 

“The 
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_- “ The other is that of a white horse * 
enveloped in a body of fire. 

**Let those who please, laugh at 
these stories, but certain it is that most 
of our people would sooner make a 
large circuit than by either of 
these places on a dark night. _ It hap- 
pened a few nights since, that two 
men and a dog had to pass the scene 
of these fearful incidents; the dog 
frisked playfully before them, till on a 
sudden it gave a pitiful howl, and slunk 
back evidently in dismay! ‘ What’s 
that in the hedge?’ says one of the 
men. ‘I don’t know,’ cries out the 
other; ‘but it looks like a rein-deer.’ 
*No,’ rejoins the other, ‘it is a wo- 
man.’ While they were gazing on it, 
the form moved gently across a field of 
clover. ‘ I'll follow it,’ says one, ‘ be 
it what it may ;’ and he was as good as 
his word. He ran,—it ran,—he quick- 
ened his pacc, but it had still the 
start, till his courage was curbed by a 
thump against some a paiss thro’ 
which the sprite had glided, little the 
worse for wear. He paused,—‘ fear 
shrunk ‘his sinews and congealed his 
blood,’ a feeling of horror overwhelm- 
ed him, causing 


‘ each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 


His knees smote each other, and he 
nearly fell, till on recovering a little he 
ran back to the place where he left his 
companion, who had made the best of 
his way towards a neighbouring ham- 


” 
. 


The following remarks were elicited 


in a conversation with an old man, 
with whom I accidentally fell in just 





* A stone some time since broken up and 
removed, at no great distance from this 
scene of wonder, bore for name the ‘ white 
horse-stone,” the legend of which is, that 
one who rode a beast of this description, 
was killed on or about the spot so comme- 
morated. Might not this have been Horsa 
the Saxon, who was slain ‘ near £gelsford,’ 
and whose name is so analogous to that of 
the animal in question? _ As to the circum- 
stance of the figure being surrounded with 
fire, it may not be irrelevant to state that 
ghosts assume the privilege of walking the 
earth chiefly during purgatory, and while 
doomed 
— £ to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in their days of 

nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away.’ 
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below Aylesford. He recollected (he 
said) a large stone in the neighbour- 
hood being broken up, and displaced, 
alongside of which human bones 
were found ; adding, that in “‘ yonder 
field” “‘a mortal many” bones and 
skulls were ploughed up some time 
ago; and lately a human jaw and shin 
bone. ‘There once stood a town on 
this spot,’’ continued he, “and the 
cottage just at hand is built entirely of 
its stone foundations which were turn- 
ed up bf the plough. It was called 
Eckell Town, and that wood still bears 
the name of Eckell Wood *.” 

In Cookstone or Cuxton Church, 
near Rochester, is the corpse of a wo- 
man, who, in her will, directed her 
coffin to have a lock, the key of which 
was to be put into her own hand, that 
she might be able to release herself at 
pleasure! This legend is as old as m 
great grandmother. In May 1823, 
made inquiry on the spot as to its 
truth, ng | learnt that the said cof- 
fin having mouldered away, had been 
committed to earth recently. 

A superstitious practice of sticking 
pins in a stile whenever a corpse is 
taken over it, prevails in these parts. 
Its origin would oblige. 

A skull, with a spear head through 
it, was dug up at Deptling a short time 
since ; the remains of a helmet, sup- 
oer to be Roman, were dug up in 

aidstone; it was crowned with a 
knob, as if to receive a plume of fea- 
thers: an urn was also discovered here, 
but broken up in hopes of finding 
treasure ! D. A. Briton. 


—g— 


A CorrEsPonvENT observes, ‘* Mr. Ly- 
sons, in his History of Cornwall, says, that 
Hals asserts that the land on which St. 
Mawes’ Castle stands, was given, at the dis- 
solution of religious houses, to Sir Robert 
Le Grice, a Spaniard, by whose son, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was sold to Hannibal 
Vyvyan, esq. of Trelowarren. Can any of 
your Antiquarian Correspondents favour me 
with any account of the above Sir Robert 
Le Grice ?” 





* ¢Eccles’ is still the name of a manor 
in Larkfield hundred, and in the lath of 
Aylesford. It is mentioned in Domesday 
by the name of Aiglessa, and was, at the 
time of making that survey, a place of some 
consequence. Houses are noticed in this 
record. See Hasted. M 

r. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 15. 

BEG to lay before your readers 

a representation of the Monument 
erected in St. James's Church, Picca- 
dilly, to the memory of the celebrated 
Naturalist, and learned and amiable 
man, the late Mr. Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet. (See Plate 11.) It was de- 
signed by his great nephew, Edward 
Hawke Locker, 
his expense by Mr. Bacon. _ The plate 
is copied, by permission, from an ele- 
gant work by Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, 
** The Literary Life and Select Works” 
of Mr. Stillingfleet; which was hand- 
somely spoken of, as it. deserves, by 
your Reviewer. As youvhave in that ar- 
ticle entered very fully into the memoirs 
and character of Mr. Stillingfleet, it is 
ponent my do more, on the present 
occasion, than refer your readers to 
vol. LxxxI. i. pp. 41—45. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ugpan, Aug. 5. 
AVING received, amongst other 
kind communications in conse- 
ee of any enquiry after “* London 
ageants,” in part 1. p. 227, a suggestion 
that a oe List of them would be 
an acceptable article to many of your 
Readers; and as such a list is very im- 
rfectly given by the indefatigable 
ompiler of the “‘ Anecdotes of British 
Topography,” and again, in the “ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ;”” I am induced to 
transcribe for you the Titles of all those 
I have been able to discover, from the 
canaipala them to the latest—formed 
princi by the unwearied perse- 
verance oben late excellent friend | Mr. 
Bindley; who spared neither trouble nor 
expense in forming his matchless col- 
lection,: aud in this department was 
abundantly richer than either a Sykes 

or a Nassau. 

In the * golden days”’ of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, the Titles of only three have 
occurred; the earliest of, which, by 
George Peele, M. A. of Oxford, in 
1585, is called ‘*‘ The Device of the 
Pageant borne before Sir Woolstone 
Dixie, Lord Mayor of London, Oct. 
29, 1585. Imprinted at London by 
Edward Allde, 1585.” Black letter, 
4to.—The only known copy of this 
was bequeathed to the Bodleian Li- 
brary by Mr.Gough. He had bought 
it at Dr. Farmer's sale in 1798 for 
il. 11s. 6d. It contains the following 
memorandum by that learned man: 

Gent. Mac. August, 1824. 


N. R.S. 
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. and executed at’ 
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** This is probably the only copy re- 
maining. It was Fees up to me as a 
favour, at Mr. West's auction, for 
eight shillings. I have seen a fine 
wooden print of Sir Wolstan at Christ’s 
Hospital. See Stowe, by Strype. 

R. Farmer.” 

This affords a curious instance of the 
rise of Bibliomania. What would an- 
other copy sell for now! It has, how- 
ever, been frequently re-printed, —in 
most of .the early iistones of Lon- 
don; in the™Harleian Miscellany; 
in the History of Leicestershire ; and 
in the P, of. Queen Elizabeth 
(new Edition, vol. ii. pp.-446—450). 

2. The next, which been omit- 
ted in former lists, is, “* The device of 
the Pageant borne before the Right 
Hon. Martyn Colthorpe, Lorde Maior 
of the Citie of London, 29 Oct. 1588.” 
This was licensed to be printed by Rich- 
ard Jones in that year (see Herbert’s 
Ames, p. 1054).—That no copy is 
known to exist, may account for its 
being hitherto overlooked. 

3. In 1591 occurs another by George 
Peele, entitled, “ Descensus Astree ; 
the device of a Pageant borne before 
M. William Web, Lord Maior of the 
Citie of London, on the day he tooke 
his oath, beeing the 29 of October, 
1591. Whereunto is annexed a Speech 
delivered by one clad like a Sea Nymph, 
who presented a Pinesse on the Wa. 
ters, bravely rig’d and man’d, to the 
Lord Maior, at the time he’ tooke 
barge to go to Westminster. Done b 
G Peele. Maister of Arts in Oxfo: 


Printed for William Wright,” 4to.— 
Of this extremely rare tract, not men- 
tioned: in: the list of Peele’s works in 
Dr. Bliss’s excellent edition of Wood’s 


** Athen,” Mr. Bindley. possessed a 
copy, which he believed to be unique, 
and which was sold at the sale of his 
library, Aug. 4, 1820, to Mr. Knell 
for 15 guineas! It is now in the curious 
Library of Thomas Jolley, Esq.; and 
re-printed in the Harleian Misceilany. 
The first year of the succeeding 
Reign, 1603, wasunfortunately clouded 
by a dreadful visitation of the plague ; 
insomuch that the intended Triumphant 
Entry of King James through the Cit 
of London was postponed till Mare 
15, 1603-4; when it was celebrated 
with the most splendid magnificence, 
Sir Thomas Bennet, Mercer, being 
then Lord Mayor. Of the Pageants 
on this occasion, described by Ben 
Jonson, 
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Jonson, Dekker, Harrison, and others, 
I have an ample store; which will be 
found, with a few illustrative notes, in 
my forth-coming volumes of the ‘* Pro- 
gresses, Public Processions, City Pa- 
geants, and Masques at Court, during 
the Reign of King James the First.” 

In 1604, Sir Thomas Lowe, Haber- 
dasher, was Lord Mayor; but no print- 
ed Pageant has been discovered. 

4. The first known Pageant on Lord 
Mayor's day in this Reign is, “‘ The 
Triumphs of re-united Britanias per- 
formed at the cost and charges of the 
Right Worshipful Company of the 
Merchant Taylors, in honor of Sir 
Leonard Holliday, Knight, to solem- 
nize his entrance as Lorde Mayor of 
the Citty of London, on Tuesday the 
29th of October, 1605. Devised and 
written by A. Mundy, Cittizen and 
Draper of London. Frinted at Lon- 
don, by W. Jaggard,” 4to.—The only 
copy I can trace of this Pageant is one 
in the Bodleian Library, bequeathed to 
that rich Repository by Mr. Gough.— 
A copy of it will be found in my first 
volume of King James’s Progresses. 

In 1606, Sir John Watts, Cloth- 
worker, was Lord Mayor. This 
worthy Citizen had the honour of en- 
tertaining the King at the Hall of his 
Company, on the 12th of June, 1607 ; 
with which his Majesty was so well 
pleased, that in the next month hedined 
with the Merchant Taylors. An ac- 
count of both these Festivals will be 
found in my forthcoming volumes. 

{July 31, 1606, the King, accompa- 
nied by the King of Denmark, again 

ssed in solemn procession through 
the City of London; and was greeted 
by the Recorder in the name of the 
Citizens, by an elegant Latin Oration. 
On this occasion the several Livery 
Companies attended in their stands. 
Roberts's two tracts, the ‘* Entertain- 
ment” and “* Farewell to the King of 
Denmark,” I shall re-print.] 

In 1607, the Lord Mayor was Sir 
Henry Rowe*, Mercer; in 1608 Sir 
Humphrey Weld, Grocer; in 1609 
Sir Thomas Cambell, Ironmonger ; in 
1610 Sir William Craven, Merchant 
Taylor.—No Pageant has hitherto 
been discovered of either of these 
years ; should any such exist, the com- 
munication of them would therefore 
be the more welcome. 








* {have the Recorder’s Speech on pre- 
senting him to the King. 
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5. We now have the Titles of Pa- 
geants of seven successive years. That 
of 1611, is entitled, ‘* Chryso-thriam- 
bos: the Triumphes of Golde; at the 
Inauguration of Sir James Pemberton, 
Knight, in the Dignity of Lord Maior 
of London, on see So the 29th of 
October, 1611; performed in the harty 
love, and at the charges of the right 
worshipfull, worthy, and ancient Com- 
pany of Goldesmithes. Devised and 
written by A[nthony] M[unday] Ci- 
tizen and Draperof London.” Printed 
by William Jaggard, Printer to the 

ity, 4to.—Of this Mr. Bindley had 
a copy, which was sold Dec. 18, 1818, 
to Mr. Heber, for 7/. 

6. The Pageant of 1612 was by 
Dekker, called ‘“* Troia Nova Tri- 
umphans; London Triumphing, on 
the solemne receiving Sir John Swin- 
nerton, Kant. into the City of London.” 
4to. Sir John wasa Merchant Taylor. 
—Of this, Mr. Bindley had not a 
copy: but one, which Mr. Garrick 
— was sold April 24, 1823, 

und with the Pageants of 1626, 
1631, 1679, and 1691, and other tracts, 
to Mr. Thorpe, for 40 guineas. 

[On the 31st of December, 1613, the 
King, by his Knight Marshal Sir Tho- 
mas Vavasor, informed the Lord Mayor, 
that on the Tuesday following, it was 
his Royal pleasure, attended by his 
whole Court, to sup with his Lordship 
in the City. On this occasion “ the 
Lord Mayor's house being not held 
spacious enough to receive so great a 

rayne,” it was ordered, by the Court 
of Aldermen, “ that Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall should be prepared and made 
ready against that night, for the solem- 
nity ; and an especial invitation was 
sent to the Earl of Somerset and his 
Countess, who had been married in 
the preceding week.”’ 

7. The Pageant of 1613 was ‘* The 
Triumphs of Truth ; a Solemnity un- 
paraleld for Cost, Art, and Magnifi- 
cenceg at the Confirmation and Esta- 
blishment of that worthy and true 
nobly-minded gentleman Sir ‘Thomas 
Middleton, Knight, in the honourable 
office of his Majestie’s Lieuetenant, the 
Lord Maior of the thrice famous Citty 
of London. Taking beginning at his 
Lordship’s going, and proceeding after 
his returne from receiving the Oath of 
Maioralty at Westminster, on the 
morrow next after Simou and Jude’s 
Day, October 29, 1613. All the 
Showes, Pageants, Chariots, Morning, 

Noone, 
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Noone, and Night-Triumphes, direct- 
ed, written, and redeem’d into Forme, 
from the ignorance of some former 
‘Times, and their common Writer *, by 
Thomas Middleton.” 

There was another Edition, with the 
following addition in the Title-page, 
** Shewing also his Lordship’s Enter- 
tainement upon Michaelmas Day last, 
being the Day of his Election, at that 
most famous and admired Worke of the 
Running Streame, from Amwell Head 
into the Cesterne at Islington ; being 
the sole cost, industry, and invention of 
the worthy Mr. Hugh Middleton of 
London, Goldsmith. London, printed 
by Nicholas Okes, 1613,” 4to.—Sir 
Thomas was a Grocer.— Mr. Bind- 
ley’s copy (I know not of which Edi- 
tion) was sold Feb. 17, 1819, to Mr. 
Triphook for6/. Mr. Garrick’s, bound 
with the Pageant of 1661, and other 
rare tracts, was sold April 24, 1823, to 
Messrs. Hurst and Co. for 40 guineas.— 
Mr. Nassau’s, sold March 8, 1824, was 
purchased by Mr. Thorpe for 8/. 8s.— 
A copy in the possession of Mr. Jol- 
ley, and Mr. Gough’s in the Bodleian 
Library, contain the full Title of the 
second Edition, but nothing more re- 
_ the Entertainment at the New 

iver Head.—As my transcript from 
the latter is (I presume from the Title- 
page,) imperfect, I should be grateful 
for a sight of a perfect copy. 

8. In 1614, the old Draper, Anthony 
Munday, was again brought forward in 
“ Triumphs of Old Drapery; or the 
Rich Clothing of England; at the 
Charge of the Right Worshipfull the 
Company of Drapers, at the Installa- 
tion of Sir Thomas Hayes. By A. 
Munday,” 4to.—Of this I have in vain 
endeavoured to trace a copy; and 
should be greatly obliged to any Friend 
who would assist me in my search. 

9g. The next Lord Mayor was also 
a Draper; and Anthony Munday was 
again employed. The title of this 
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year’s Pageant is ‘* Metropolis Coro™ 
nata; the Triumphes of Ancient Dra- 
pery, or Rich Cloathing of England : 
in a second yeeres performance; in 
honour of the advancement of Sir John 
Jolles, Knight, te the high office of 
Lord Maior of London, and taking his 
oath for the same authoritie, on Mon- 
day being the 30 day of October, 1615: 
performed in heartie affection to him, 
and at the bountifull charges of his 
worthie brethren the truely honourable 
Society of Drapers; the first that re- 
ceived such dignitie in this Citie. 
Devised and written by A. M. Citizen 
and Draper of London,” 4to.—Mr. 
Bindley's copy of this rare Pageant, 
was bought by Mr. Knell, Aug. 6, 
1820, for 7/. 17s. Gd!—The Bodleian 
Library contains another copy, of which 
I have a transcript.—A third is in the 
collection of Mr. Jolley. 

10. The same Author was the next 
year employed for a Fishmonger, and 
this is his last appearance. The Title 
of the Pageant in 1616 is, ‘* Chrysa- 
naleia, the Golden Fishing; or Ho- 
nours of Fishmongers : applauding the 
Advancement of Mr. ian Leman, 
Alderman, to the dignity of Lord 
Maior of London ; taking his oath in 
the same authority at Westminster, 
on Tuesday, being the 29 day of Octo- 
ber, 1616; performed in hearty love 
to him, and at the charges of his worthy 
brethren the ancient and right-wor- 
shipful Company of Fishmongers. De- 
vised and written by A. M. Citizen 
and Draper of London. Printed at 
London, by George Purslowe, 1615,” 
4to.—Mr. Bindley’s copy of this ‘« very 
scarce” tract was sold on the same day, 
and to the same Purchaser, as the last; 
and for only half-a guinea less than 
the same sum.—A copy was possessed 
by Mr. Garrick, and sold, May 3, 1823, 
bound up with Dekker’s Entertain- 
ment in 1603, Roberts's Farewell to the 
King of Denmark, 1606, and other 





* This was Anthony Munday, whom he thus attacks in his introduction. 


After ob- 


serving that all things should be “ correspondent to the generous and noble freenesse 
of cost and liberality” of the Citizens; ‘‘ the streames of Art to equall those of 
Bounty, a Knowledge that may take the true height of such a Solemnity;” his jea- 
lousy prompts him to add, “ the miserable want of both which, in the impudent common 
Writer, hath often forc’d from me much pitty and sorrow ; and it would hertily grieve any 
understanding spirit to behold many times so glorious a fire in bounty and goodnesse 
offering to match it selfe with freezing art, sitting in darknesse, with the candle out, 
looking like the picture of Blacke Monday !’’—This virulent attack appears to have expe- 
rienced no greater attention than such violence deserved, since Munday was employed 


in the three following years. 


tracts, 
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tracts, to Mr. Thorpe, for 20/.—By 
favour of Mr. Jolley, I have a tran- 
script, from a copy in his possession. 

11. The Pageant of 1617 is not 
mentioned in the Biographia Drama- 
tica; but from the catalogue of Mr. 
Garrick’s sale, we learn that it was 
“Triumphs of Honour and Industry, 
by T[homas] M{[iddleton].” Sir 

eorge Bolles, Grocer, was Lord 
Mayor.—The volume containing this 
Pageant (with several other curious 
tract§), was purchased May 3, 1823, 
by Mr. Thorpe, for 48/. 16s. 6d. 

In 1618 Sir Sebastian Harvey, Iron- 
monger, was Lord Mayor. No Pa- 
geant for this year has been discovered. 

[On the King’s recovery after an ill- 
ness, and going to Whitehall on the 
Ist of June, 1619, the Court of Alder- 
men resolved, ‘‘ that the Recorder and 
Aldermen (the Lord Mayor being ill), 
with the Town Clerk, Common Ser- 
geant, four Esquires of the Lord Mayor's 
Household, and 140 of the chief persons 
of the Twelve Principal Companies * 
being well horsed, with velvet coats 
and chains of gold, should go to Grays’ 
Inn-fields, and from thence attend his 
Majesty to his Palace at Whitehall.”] 

12. ‘The Pageant of 1619 bears the 
following Title: “* The Triumphs of 
Love and Antiquity; an honourable 
Solemnitie, performed through the Citie 
at the confirmation and establishment 
of the Right Hon. Sir William Cock- 
ayn*t, Knt.in the officeof his Majestie’s 
Lieutenant, the Lord Maior of the 
famous Citie of London, taking begin- 
ning in the morning at his Lordship's 
going, and perfecting it selfe after his 
returne from receiving the oath of 
Maioralty at Westminster, on the mor- 
row after Simon and Jude’s day, Oct. 
29, 1619. By Thomas Middleton, 
Gent.” London, printed by Nicholas 
Okes, 1619, 4to.—This was at the 
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expense of the Skinners’ Company. 
Mr. Bindley’s copy was sold, Aug. 2, 
1820, to W. B. Rhodes, Esq. of Lyon’s 
Inn, for 12. I have a transcript from 
Mr. Gough’s copy in the Bodleian. 

[‘* March 26, 1620, the King made 
a procession with mighty pomp from 
the Palace of Westminster to St. Paul’s, 
accompanied with the Bishops and 
Peers of the Realm. At Temple-bar 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen receiv- 
ed him. Robert Heath, Recorder, 
congratulates his entrance into the 
City. From thence to the North side, 
the several Companies of Citizens 
stood within the rails, all in order, 
with their ensigns and standards as far 
as St. Paul’s; tapestry hangings all the 
while hanging out of the windows.’’) 

13. The Pageant of 1620 was, “‘ Tns 
Esenyns TgoPase ; or the Tryumphs of 
Peace, that celebrated the Solemnity 
of the Right Honourable Sir Francis 
Jones, Knight, at his Inauguration 
into the Maioraltie of London, on 
Monday, being the 30 of October, 
1620; at the particular cost and charge 
of the right worshipfull and ancient 
Society of the Haberdashers ; with ex- 
— of the severall Shewes and 

evices, by J[ohn] S{quire], 4to. 
Mr. Bindley’s copy was knocked down 
to Mr. Knell, the day he carried off 
in triumph the other Triumphs before 
mentioned, at the price of 5/. 5s.—It is 
now in the Library of Mr. Jolley, and 
1 am favoured with a transcript. 

14. The Pageant of 1621 was “* The 
Sun in Aries ; a noble Solemnity per- 
formed throughout the City, at the 
sole cost and charges of the honourable 
and ancient Fraternity of Drapers, at 
the confirmation and establishment of 
their most worthy Brother, the Right 
Honourable Edward Barkham, in the 
high office of his Majesty’s Lieutenant, 
the Lord Mayor of the famous City of 





* Till the middle of the 18th Century, it was considered as an ——_ duty of an 


Alderman belonging to any other Company to be translated into one o 


the Twelve before 


he entered into the office of Lord Mayor. Thus, in 1677, Sir John Davis was translated 
from the Stationers to the Drapers; and in 1732 Alderman Barber from the Stationers to 
the Goldsmiths. In 1755 Alderman Janssen was the first who filled that high office as a 
Stationer; and since his time Five other Aldermen—Wright in 1785; Gill in 1788; 
Boydell in 1790; Domville in 1814; and Magnay in 1822.—Of Stationers who have 
served the office of Sheriff, or have paid the usual fine of exemption from the honour, the 
List is considerable. One member of the Company (G. B. Whittaker, Esq.) is now Sheriff; 
one Alderman is Sheriff Elect; another Alderman and two Commoners are in nomination. 
t June 8, 1616, the King dined ‘‘ at Alderman Cockayn’s house in London,” and 
dubbed him a Knight; and in July 1619, his Majesty again visited Sir William, then 
Lord Mayor, for the express purpose of negotiating a marriage between his Lordship’s 

Daughter and Sir John Villiers. 
London, 
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London, Oct. 29, 1621. By Thomas 
Middleton*,” 4to. I have not been 
able to trace any copy of this. 

No Pageant has appeared for the 
two following years. In 1622 the 
Lord Mayor was Sir Peter Proby, 
Grocer ; in1623 Sir M. Lumley, Draper. 

15. The next (and last in James's 
Reign) is that of 1624; ‘‘ The Monu- 
ment of Honour, at the confirmation 
of the right worthy Brother, John 
Goare, in his high office of his Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant over his royal Cham- 
ber, at the charge and expense of the 
right worthy and worshipfull Frater- 
nity of eminent Merchant Taylors. 
Invented and written by John Web- 
ster, Taylor,” 4to.—I know not whether 
any copy of this is in existence. 

te wall be found, on reference to the 
Biographia Dramatica, that, though I 
have added in this first portion of my 
List two City Pageants hitherto over- 
looked, [ have withdrawn from the 
List four others.—The first of these, 
«« Polyhymnia” (the second in the 
List), for this reason; it is certainly no 
City Pageant, being, as the title de- 
po oa it, “€ A Triumph at Tylt before 
her Majestie,” and probably similar 


(as the title “‘ Polyhymnia” also in- 


fers) to “* A newe Ballad of the ho- 
nourable order of running at Tilt at 
Whitehall, the 17th of November, in 
the 38th year of her Majestie’s Reign” 
(1595). 

Secondly, Dekker’s ‘ Magnificent 
Entertainment given to King James, 
and Queene Anne his Wife, and 
Henry Frederick the Prince, upon the 
day of his Majestie’s Triumphant Pas- 
sage (from the Tower) through his ho- 
nourable Citie (and Chamber) of Lon- 
don, being the 15th of March, 1603, 
4to.” &c. is not, strictly speaking, a 
“London Pageant,” though, being 
highly creditable to the King and to 
his loyal Citizens, it will form part of 
the Monarch’s “* Progresses and Public 
Processions.”” 

Two others are not relative to the 
Inauguration of the Lord Mayor, 
though otherwise London Pageants, 
being accounts of the entertainments 
the City gave in 1610 and 1616, to the 
two succeeding Princes, Henry and 
Charles.—The second | intend to re- 





* He was Author of another Pageant in 
1626, and in that year was made ‘* Cronologer 
to the City.” He is supposed to have died 
soon after, 
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print, and the first also, if I can obtain 
a copy of it. 

For the Title of the first, ‘* London’s 
Love to the Royal Prince Henry,” it 
may be sufficient to refer to yol. 
LXXxViI. p. 38, where an account is 
given of a copy found in Exeter Ca- 
thedral.— Mr. Bindley’s copy was 
bought, Jan. 23, 1819, by Mr. Sturt, 
for 61. 

Prince Charles’s Entertainment} was 
** Civitatis Amor; the Citie’s Love; 
an Entertainement by water at Chelsey 
and Whitehall, at the joyfull receiving 
of that illustrious Hope of Great Bri- 
taine, the high and mighty Charles, to 
bee created Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornewall, Earl of Chester, &c. To- 
os with the ample order and so- 
emnity of his Highnesse’ Creation, as 
it was celebrated in his Majestie’s 
Palace of Whitehall on Monday, the 
fourth of November, 1616. As also 
the Ceremonies of that ancient and 
honourable Order of the Knights of 
the Bath; and all the Triumphs showne 
in honour of his Royal Creation. Lon- 
don, printed by Nicholas Okes for 
Thomas Archer, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Pope’s-head-pallace, 1616.” 
Mr. Bindley had no copy of this. 
One is ed by Mr. Rhodes, from 
which i have a transcript.—A copy, 
with a fine portrait of the Prince by 
Delaram, inserted is marked 8/. 8s. 
in Mr. Thorpe’s Catalogue for 1824. 

Some ‘“ London Pageants,” and 
among them a few at present unknown, 
may still remain in the Archives of what 
are usually styled ‘* the Twelve Com- 
panies ;” fer which alone, in former 
times, the Lord Mayor of London was 
selected—the Haberdashers, Merchant 
Taylors, Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, 
Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, 
Salters, Ironmongers, and Cloth- 
workers.—In the 22 years of King 
James's Reign, the Merchant Taylors, 
Drapers, and Grocers, had each four 
Lord Mayors; the Haberdashers, Mer- 
cers, and Ironmongers, two ; the Fish- 
mongers, Skinness, Goldsmiths, and 





t This was preceded by ‘‘ Chester’s Tri- 
umph in honor of her Prince, as it was per- 
formed on St. George’s Day, 1610, in the 
fore-said Citie, London. Printed for J. B. 
and are to be sold in St. Dunstane’s Church- 
yard in Fleete-streete, 1610.” By favour 
of Mr. Rhodes, who the only 
Original I have met with, I have a transcript, 
and shall re-print it. 

Clothworkers, 
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Clothworkers, one; the Salters and 
Vintners none. 

In each of these respectable Corpo- 
rate Bodies, I trust, I have some Per- 
sonal Friends, who are both able and 
willing to assist my disinterested in- 
quiries on a subject so highly honour- 
able to their Predecessors.—From my 
Brethren of the Stationers’ Company, 
in which I consider every individual 
to be my Friend, 1 have always expe- 
rienced all possible facilities in my 
researches. And I am proud to ob- 
serve that the Stationers in modern 
times (see p. 116) have seen Six of 
their Members adorning the office of 
Chief Magistrate ; ott three others 
(Venables, Key, and Crowder) within 
a short distance from the Civic Chair. 

As the chief motive to my enquiry 
after these hidden treasures arises bens 
a wish to perform an acceptable ser- 
vice to Literature, and not from any 
pecuniary prospect (for the limited 
number to be printed of such works 
precludes even the hope of remunera- 
tion) ; I flatter myself that after this 
appeal to the liberal possessors of these 


rare tracts, they will not be displeased 
to permit a transcript to be made from 


them, as it will no way lessen the real 
value of their Editio Princeps. 

My publication extends no farther 
than the Death of King James in 
1624-5 ; but, in subsequent Letters, I 
will furnish as good a List as I can 
form of ‘ London Pageants,” to the 
period of their discontinuance. 

Grateful for the favours which 
through a long life I have received 
from many of the most distinguished 
Literary Characters, I am Mr. Urban’s 
old Associate, J. NicHots. 


—e— 


JOURNAL OF A SHIPWRECKED 
SEAMAN. 


E have been favoured with the 
following interesting narrative, 
written by one of the seamen belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s ship the Lichfield, 
which was stranded on the Barbary 
coast, 29th Nov. 1758, when part of 
the crew were drowned, and the rest 
carried into captivity. With the ex- 
ception of altering the orthography, 
we have retained the simple and un- 
adorned style of an uninstructed sea- 
man. 
1758, Nov. 11.—Sailed from Kin- 
sale in Ireland, in company with his 
Majesty’s ship Torbay, Commodore 
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Kepple commander, Nassau, Foguex, 
Dunkirk, Prince Edward, and Roman 
Emperor, two bombs, two tenders, 
and seven sail of transports, bound 
against the island of Goree, a French 
settlement on the coast of Guinea; the 
whole fleet being in high spirits of 
obtaining a complete victory. There 
was nothing remarkable to the 28th, 
but hard gales of wind at West and 
South-west, attended with dismal 
thunder and lightning, and rain. 

Nov. 29.—About one o’clock in the 
morning we took in the main topsail, 
and set the two courses; at two o'clock 
saw a light on the larboard bow, which 
we took for the Commodore’s, but is 
thought since to have been a shore 
light. Our Ist Lieutenant having the 
watch, was very uneasy, and wondered 
the reason why Mr. Kepple stoed so 
long on that tack, and wie he did not 
veer ships and stand to their way. 
The poor gentleman had some forecast 
of our future calamities, for at four 
o’clock he could not be persuaded to 
undress to go to bed, but threw himself 
down in his wet elothes. At day- 
break saw the land a head of us; we 
let fly the main sheet and tried to veer 
the ship, but unfortunately run a- 
ground. No tongue is able to express 
the calamities we were then in, their 
watch that was not then run from their 
hammocks, naked and terrrified at the 
terrible thumps the ship gave; not 
knowing the reason, seemed as men 
half dead, and no sooner up the hatch- 
way but was washed with the sea from 
one side of the ship to the other, the 
sea breaking over us mountains high. 
Our Captain and other officers behaved 
in this dismal situation like men of ex- 
treme good conduct and courage, espe- 
cially our 3d Lieutenant, who kept 
encouraging the men, desiring them 
not to cast themselves down, for with 
God’s help there was no fear of their 
getting on shore. The first thing we 
went about was to cut away the 
masts to ease the wreck, and two poor 
souls were’ killed with the foremasts; 
then we cut away our best bower 
anchor, which brought her head to 
the sea, and was the occasion of her 
holding together a great deal longer 
than what she would have done in 
case it had not been let go. At nine 
o'clock in the morning we launched 
our cutter over-board, with an intent 
to send a rope ashore, but the surf run- 
ning so high she unfortunately onem, 
anc 
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and drowned nine men. Upon which, 
we built astage, but would not venture 
to launch it, the sea continuing to run 
so high. It was now we had the dis- 
mal scene of horror and black despair 

inted on every side, some striving 
to hold fast on the wreck, others, 
washed over-board, striving to regain 
the wreck or catch hold of a piece of 
timber in hopes to gain the shore, 
About three oclock this afternoon the 
Captain asked if there was any one 
that would venture to swim on shore, 
upon which, one George Evans, a 
seaman, took upon him to carry a 
small line ashore, which he did, and 
had no sooner landed with it but the 
cruel natives, either through ignorance 
or wickedness, threw it back into the 
sea; with this line we thought to have 
sent a rope on shore. The weather 
being a little moderate, made most of 
the people that could swim venture, 
and about seventy men got on shore 
that night, but were all naked, and 
most of them very much hurt by the 
violence of the surf against the rocks, 
and were very ill-used by the cruel na- 
tives. About twelve o’clock this night 
the ship began to blow up her decks 
and break to pieces, which with con- 


tinual thunder and lightning, and rain, 
with the most dismal cries and groans 


of us r miserable souls upon the 
wreck, was most terrifying; butstill hop- 
ing and praying to the great God to de- 
liver us out of our miserable condition. 
Nov. 30.—The weather being a little 
moderate, launched the stage, and had 
several men drowned off it attempting 
to make the shore, but could not. 
We got a rope on shore from it by the 
help of one Emanuel Persico, a sea- 
man, who swam with it. The rope 
reached from the stern of the ship, and 
was made fast to the wreck, and upon 
which several men got on shore, and 
many perished in attempting. About 
twelve o'clock the ship parted abreast 
the gangway, which served as a fine 
break-water to defend us; our poo 
went away about the same time, wit 
several men on. it, part of whom got 
on shore; we were now in the most 
dismal situation that can be expressed, 
crying out like a quarter-master at the 
gun, when we could see the sea break, 
to keep up to the starboard, fearing 
the wreck would overset, and entirel 
undo us. About three or four o’clock 
Captain Barton attempted to go on 


shore, which he happily effected, with 
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a great many more of the people, who 
no sooner got on shore than they 
were — and very barbarously 
used by the cruel natives. Between 
eleven and twelve o’clock this night 
the ship began to break all to-pieces, 
and about thirty men perished who 
remained on board. 

Near one o'clock this morning came 
on shore one man in the quarter gal- 
lery; this was a most surprising mi- 
racle, and plainly shews how far God’s 

oodness is extended to us, in deliver- 

ing such poor miserable souls from the 
imminent danger we were then in. I 
believe never was there seen a more 
dismal shipwreck, or so many poor 
souls parish, without being able to 
help one another, it, being out of our 
power to assist our most intimate ac- 
quaintances and friends. No person 
is able to write this most shocking 
scene which gave us great affliction. 
The cold and the rain increasing, 
added to our present misfortunes, hav- 
ing nothing to cover our nakedness. 

Dec. 1.—We made two tents to lie 
in, out of some sails and spars that 
were drove on shore; some of our 
people found, as they were walking, 
some wells of fresh water near a mile 
from our tents, which gave us great 
joy. Upon which we rolled some 
water casks to them, and filled them. 
Mustered the people and found 220 
men on shore, and had 132 men drown- 
ed. We likewise heard the dismal 
tidings of two more ships being cast 
away three leagues to the northward of 
us; they — to be the Somerset 
transport, Captain Potts, and the Ly- 
dia brig, a tender, Captain Morris. 
We all went and gathered muscles and 
other shell fish, and in search of pro- 
visions, having nothing to subsist on 
but dead hogs and sheep, with a little 
flower made in small cakes, in about 
four ounces, which was to serve us 
the day. In our way we found several 
corpses and buried them. The bar- 
barous natives made us work very hard, 
bringing up water casks and part of 
the wreck; our cruel new masters 
very often paying us our wages with 
jon ite Gear ee bare backs, for 
not fetching it faster than we were 
able. Our people went along the 
shore in search of provisions, for we 
were almost starved; we found some 
pieces of pork, two casks of flower, 
with some wine and brandy, which 
we had but a small share of. Never 

was 
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was there seen so many miserable 
creatures together ; we all looked like 
so many mad le let loose out of 
Bedlam, some having an old piece of 
blanket, others an old torn hammock, 
or what they could pick up, and he 
that found an old jacket or shirt was a 
complete cavalier. 

Dec. 3. ‘There was one of our mari- 
ners tied neck and heels for supposed 
mutiny. There being some tailors be- 
longing to us, they were set to work 
making of clothes for the officers, 
while we r Jacks was glad of a 
piece of old blanket or sails, with holes 
made with a knife or piece of stick, 
and fastened together with rope yarn. 
The cruel Moors made us still work 
very hard, bringing up the wreck from 
the shore side, 

Dec. 4. We had the happy sight 
of one Mr. Andrews, an English mer- 
chant from Saphy, and another gen- 
tleman, who hearing of our misfor- 
tunes came to see us, and brought with 
them pampooses to wear on our feet, 
and blankets to cover our nakedness, 
which was most welcome tous. There 
also came with them a French surgeon, 
who dressed our wounded people, and 
sold our surgeon a box of medicines, 
which was very useful to us. Depart- 
ed this life Thomas Thompson, sea- 
man; his death was occasioned by a 
hurt he received coming on shore. 

Dec. 8. The angen left ane 

romised to supply us with every thin 
oe wanted. See frienda in this 
dismal place, when least expected. 
Thanks be to God, the Bashaw was so 
good as to send us some live cattle, 
which we killed; this we took as a 
= piece of any ay | from a bar- 

rian whose heart is almost destitute 


of piy or compassion. 


ec. 9. Received a great deal of 
soft bread and rusk from the merchant, 
to carry with us on our journey to Mo- 
rocco. At night a Moor came from 
the Emperor, with an order for us to 
proceed on our journey the next day, 
which gave us all a great deal of plea- 
sure. 

Dec. 10. We packed up our provi- 
sions, and had a small piece of bread 
to serve us two days. There came se- 
veral camels to carry our provisions, 
and people that were hurt coming on 
shore. They are creatures near eight 
feet high, headed something like a 
horse, and hold up their head like an 
ostrich ; they are cloven footed, with 
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a great hump on their back ; they eat 


as much at once as serves them for 
three days, and have also a bag or blad- 
der in their throat, which contains 
water for the same time. When go- 
ing to take up their load or rider, they 
lay down on their bellies, and then 
rising, very often dismount their rider; 
they are very aukward creatures to 
drive or ride on, which a great many 
of us found the effects of, fallin , as it 
were, from a high window. We set 
forward on our journey, and walked 
near six miles, where we met the 
other two ship’s companies; they in- 
formed us they had eighty-seven men, 
twenty women, and nine or ten chil- 
dren; they were women who were 
going with their husbands belonging 
to Lord Forbes’s regiment on this ex- 
pedition. There was a eo app 
thing happened to one Mrs.Evans, a ser- 
jeant’s wife; she swam on shore, with 
a young child about nine months old, 
having hold of the child’s clothes in 
her teeth, and Providence was so kind 
as to preserve both her and the child. 
The Lydia brig lost never a man; the 
came on shore the same time we did. 
There was some wine and brandy, 
which our officers were very careful 
of. Upon our meeting the other two 
ship’s companies, we were now in 
number 335 men, three women, and 
one child. The Emperor sent a Ba- 
shaw and a guard of soldiers, to con- 
duct us to Morocco. There also came 
one Mr. Juan Arbona, a Christian 
slave, a native of Monarcha, who was 
taken about ten years ago under Eng- 
lish colours. He is a great favourite 
of the Emperor, and is envied upon 
that account by a great many top 
Moors, who are jealous of his good for- 
tune; he was sent to keep the Moors 
from using us ill upon the road, which 
in spite of his utmost efforts the camel- 
drivers very often did. We all had 
camels, which we mounted, and set 
forward on our journey, and travelled 
till dark, and then we stopped at a 
place full of old caves, where we ex- 
pected to have staid all night. But 
the Bashaw, thinking the place not 
convenient, ordered us to proceed on 
our journey, which we did until ten 
o’clock at night, at which time we 
stopped near a small jama or church, 
with a little town made of tents. We 
lay all night in the open fields, having 
nothing but the heavens to cover us, 
and we suflered very much from the 
inclemency 
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inclemency of the weather, the sun 
scorching us by day, and the cold freez- 
ing us by night. The Bashaw was 
very kind, and ordered the people who 
lived here to get us some victuals, 
which they did, and brought it us near 
twelve o’clock at night; it was the 
usual diet of the country, and by them 
called cuscupew ; it is made of flower, 
in little lumps as big as French barley, 
which they boil with meat or fowls. 
Dec. 11. Wearose at day-break, and 
had every man a dram out of our small 
stock that was left. We then proceed- 
ed on our journey, and stopped at seve- 
ral pools of water to drink, our people 
being very much fatigued with travel- 
ling, occasioned by the scorching heat 
of the sun. We passed by several 
towns made of tents, which they pitch 
in a circle or four square, leaving a 
great plot of ground in the middle to 
drive their cattle in at night, of which 
they have great flocks, being mostl 
shepherds; those people who inhabit 
the country are obliged to move 
their tents very often in the summer 
for conveniency of water, and in the 
winter to where there is most grass, 
and by that means are seldom to be 


found long in one place. At sun-set 
> 


we stopped, and the Captain prevailed 
on the Bashaw to get us some tents 
to lie in, and he also provided us with 
victuals as before. 

Dec. 12. At day-break procceded 
on our journey, and met the Prince of 
Morocco with a great number of sol- 
diers, on a great plain on a ridge of a 
mountain; he detained our Captain 
and doctor near an hour, to write a 
letter to Gibraltar, to inform the Go- 
vernor we were deemed as slaves, pur- 
suant to a treaty made with Mr. Reed, 
who acted here as consul. This gen- 
tleman finding - - likely » 3 im- 

upon by the Emperor, shot him- 
it echeer aun be forced to compl 
with the unreasonable demands of this 
tyrant, and chose rather to die by his 
own hand than that of a barbarous 
Moor's, not knowing what torments 
they would put him to. We passed 
by some towns made of tents like the 
former; all this time the country 
seemed pleasant, but is very bad tra- 
velling by reason of there being no 
houses on the road to refresh at, and 
but little water, which we very often 
stood in need of. At night we stopped 
at a place named Takallak, the resi- 
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dence of a grand Bashaw, who has a 
palace built there; this was the first 
appearance of a house we had seen for 
three days; here we had tents pro- 
vided, and the Captain served some 
bread and a dram. 

Dec. 13. Departed this life Lieu- 
tenant Harrison, of Colonel La Fau- 
sell’s regiment, very much lamented by 
his men, who gave him the character 
of a very good man. We interred the 
deceased as well as our present situa- 
tion would allow. This being one of 
the coldest mornings we had upon the 
road, and the Bashaw being acquaint- 
ed with it, ordered a Jew and his fa- 
mily out of their house, which was 
made of cane, after the form of a bee- 
hive, which he gave us to set on fire to 
warm us, and would have given us 
more, if we, out of compassion to these 
miserable creatures, had not refused it. 
Our people being a little curious, went 
a walking round the Bashaw’s house, 
and the town, to view it, upon which 
he told the Captain if we kept stray- 
ing from before our tents, he could 
not be accountable for the Moors using 
us ill, or perhaps killing some of us ; 
but if any of them came near our tents 
to insult us, to let him know it, and 
he would punish them severely. We 
rested here three days, and were very 
well used by the haw, who pro- 
vided us with victuals according to the 
custom of the country, and likewise 
made us presents of a great deal of 
fresh meat, and some preserved fruit 
called dates, to carry with us on our 
journey to Morocco; it was here we 

ad the first disagreeable sight of slaves 
in irons, neck-yoked with a great 
chain, three and three together, 
a shackle on each eat tee, with a 
bar of iron between. 

Dec. 16.. We set forward on our 
journey for the grand imperial city of 
Moroceo ; the country no more plea- 
sant. Having nothing but great moun- 
tains and places to cross at, we stopped 
and pitched our tents along side of a 
small run of water. Some of our gen- 
tlemen going up amongst the inhabi- 
tant’s dwellings, had a quarrel, occa- 
sioned by a Moor drawing a knife on 
one “af our Lieutenants; some of our 

e being present, and not accus- 
Gand to sail onan, forgot the place 
we were in, and beat the Moors 
severely. 

Dec.17. Proceeded on our journey, 

and 
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and had .very troublesome travelling 
with our camels over high mountains, 
and never stopped to eat or drink any 
thing on the road all the day, which 
was very fatiguing. At sun-set we 
pitched our tents on a fine plain, near 
a great ridge of mountains. 

Dec. 18. At day-break we proceed- 
ed on our journey, and crossed the 
mountains, which proved easier than 
we imagined. About ten o’clock we 
saw the a imperial city of Mo- 
rocco. tween twelve and .one 
o'clock we alighted at a small bridge 
near three miles from Morocco, until 
the Emperor was acquainted with our 
being there; here we refreshed our- 
selves with some bread and water. 
The Emperor sent out a party of sol- 
diers to fetch us in, who kept firing 
their muskets, and made great rejoic- 
ings; they led us all round the walls of 
the city, and we were plagued with 
the Moors, who came out in great 
numbers toseeus. About four o'clock 
we alighted before the Emperor’s pa- 
lace in Morocco, and were drawn up 
before it in a long rank, the Moors 
using us very ill as they passed by us, 
the very boys spitting in our faces, 
which made us cast down our spirits 

reatly ; we waited there near an hour. 
At last the Emperor came out of a 
gate opposite to us; on one side of the 
gate stood a guard of Moors, in a rank, 
with arms on their side; and there 
were two ranks that had no arms; 
these we took for courtiers, who on 
the Emperor's approach bowed their 
heads very low, the soldiers doing the 
same. Immediately he called our Cap- 
tain and other officers to him, we 
standing at some distance; an inter- 
preter being present, he informed Cap- 
tain Barton the Emperor deemed us 
all as slaves. Nothing could give us 
more affliction, as there was no nation 
in the world tasted liberty in so sub- 
lime a manner. He sent us to some 
very old houses to live in, which ap- 
meg like dungeons, the door-way 

eing so very small, and the passage so 
very dark. But to our agreeable sur- 
prize the houses were pretty tolerable, 
and formed a square like a barrack, 
with a court-yard in the middle. It 
was now we found a Moor was not to 
be trusted ; for the Bashaw, whom we 
took for our best friend, robbed our 
Captain of a small trunk, which had 
in ita great many pair of silver buckles, 
gold rings, and a great many more 
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things of value, which our people had 
picked up and saved at the nulodiie 
and gave to the Captain to take care 
of. Here we found some merchants, 
who promised to supply us. 

Dec. 20, Captain Barton called all 

hands, and desired to know if we 
were willing he should take 2d. per 
day for our use; and in case his Ma- 
jesty’s subsistence of 6d. per day was 
not allowed us, to have it deducted out 
of our wages, which we all very wil- 
lingly agreed to; and in case his Ma- 
jesty's allowance of 6d. per day was 
allowed, he gave his word and honour 
he would do his utmost endeavor to 
get it, the King’s allowance being too 
small to live on, being a piece of silver 
not quite two-pence. He also provided 
us with necessaries to dress our victuals 
in, and put us in messes as on ship- 
board. 
Dec. 23. The Captain bought us 
coarse cloth enough to make every 
man three frocks and two pair of 
trowsers, which we employed ourselves 
making ;-he likewise made a speech to 
us, an — to punish us severely 
if we sold any of it. 

Dec. 25. The Captain served us 
grog out of some liquor we had saved 
and brought to Morocco. The Em- 
peror was pleased to give all Christian 
slaves two holidays on account of its 
being Christmas, which we all took 
ay ind. 

ec. 27. An order came from the 
Emperor at day-break, for us all to be 
sent out to work; we were all driven 
out to the Emperor’s palace. The 
first thing they set us about was to 
carry great logs of timber, and set half 
a dozen of Moors to drive us, which 
they did most unmercifully with great 
sticks like flails, if we. offered to lay 
down our loads to rest. When we 
carried our burthens to the place ap- 
pointed, they drove us back to where 
we came from, beating those that were 
hindmost to keep up with the rest; 
this we took very unkind of their King 
to suffer, we being the only nation 
who had always been at peace with 
him. From that they set us to hoe 
and weed the Emperor's garden, where 
they drew us up in a rank like so 
many soldiers, which if we offered to 
break, or went one before the other, 
they beat us most unmercifully, not 
inflning us to stir to get a bit of vic- 
tuals to satisfy our craving appetites. 
This was the good usage we —_ 
rom 
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from a people whom but a little time 
before we took to be our friends. They 
made us work until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which time there is a 
white flag hoisted on their steeples to 
give the slaves notice it is time to leave 
off work, and for the inhabitants to 
go to.their devotions. The Captain 
prevailed on the Emperor to let some 
people stay at home to dress victuals 
for them at work. 

Dec. 28. Went to our daily labour, 
and received the same kindness as be- 
fore; the Emperor coming in to the 
garden, there were two soldiers left to 
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getting up immediately, he ordered 
them to be held down on their bellies, 
and then to receive 100 strokes each 
with a leather thong platted for that 
purpose, as big as a man’s thumb; 
they were beat in so barbarous a man- 
ner they were scarce able to stir hand 
or foot, which greatly surprised us, 
all expecting to share the same fate. 
This was but the opening of the first 
scene of the Emperor’s Carboriey, to 
what we saw afterwards, and was 
wondered at, by other Christian slaves, 
he did not cut their heads off. 

(To be continued.) 


look after our victuals, and they not 
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SUSSEX. 
«< By her great resort, she was thro’ very need 
Constrained to provide her peopled towns to feed, 
She learned the churlish ax, and twybill to prepare, 
To steel the coulter’s edge, and sharp the furrowing share. 
And more industrious still, and only hating sloth, 
A housewife she became, most skilled in making cloth.”—Drayton. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, North, Surrey: East, Kent: South, British Channel: West, 


Hampshire. 

Greatest length 76; greatest breadth 20; square 1520. 

Province, Canterbury ; Diocese, Chichester. The parish of St. Thomas in the 
Cliffe Lewes, a peculiar to the Archbishop; Circuit, Home. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Regni. 

Roman Province, Britannia Prima. Stations, Anderida Civitas, Eastbourne ; 
Anderida Portus, Pevensey; Cilindunum, Slyndon; Mida, Midhurst; Mu- 
tuantonis, Lewes ; Portus Adurni, Aldrington ; Regnum, Chichester. 

Saxon Octarchy *, Southsex. 

Antiquities. British Encampment, Mount Caburn near Lewes (probably). 
Roman Encampments, the Broile and Gonshil near Chichester ; Ditchling 
(square) ; Hollingbury Castle and White Hawk Hills, near Brightelmstone ; 
Lewes; Selsey; Walton. Roman Temple, Cuicuester (dedicated to Nep- 
tune and Minerva). Savon Encampments, Cissbury and Chankbury (prob- 
ably); Lewes, near the Castle (constructed on the occasion of the engage- 
ment with the Danish King, Magnus); Saxonbury-hill, Edridge ; Wolsten- 
bury (probably). Danish Encampments, Crowborough ; Offham; St. Rook’s- 
hill near Chichester; Selsey. *,* There are also remains of encampments near 
Burling-gap (half oval); near Poynings (very large oval) ; High Down (small 





* As the term ‘‘ Heptarchy”’ has been retained by Hume and Gibbon, after the English 
antiquaries and annalists, that of ‘* Octarchy” has been adopted by the modern Historian of 
the Anglo-Saxons, for the subjoined reasons. The exertions of the British having failed, 
eight Anglo-Saxon governments were established in the island, This state of Britain has 
been denominated, with great impropriety, the Saxon Heptarchy. When ail the kingdoms 
were settled, they formed an ‘* Octarchy.” Before the year 500, there were only the king- 
doms of Sussex and Kent, which formed a Duarchy. essex formed the Triarchy; East 
Anglia a Tetrarchy; Bernicia in 547 an Hexarchy; Deira in 560 an Heptarels ; and 
Mercia in 586 the Octarchy. In 728, upon the union of Wessex and Sussex, it again be- 
came an Heptarchy. From the first landing of Hengist, more than’a century had elapsed to 
the complete establishment of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy. [Dallaway’s Sussex, I. p. xxvi-] 

square) ; 
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square) ; and a Delaeneele, Ongar squares, probably Roman). Abbeys of 
Batre (founded in 1067 by Wm. I. after his victory over Harold) ; Bayham 
(founded about 1200 by Robt. de Thurnham*). Cuicmester (which occa- 
ied the site of the present Cathedral) ; Dureford (founded by Hen. Hosatus or 
Hoese the elder, 1160); Rotherbridge, or Robertsbridge (founded in 1176 
| Robert, or, as Tanner says, by Alured de St. Martin) ; and Selsea (found- 
by St. Wilfrid Abp. of York, 681). Priories of Atherington (cell to the 
Norman Abbey of Seez); ARuNDEL (founded by Hugh Mont Gomeri, Earl 
of Arundel, 1100); Bidingham (established beginning of gth century) ; 
Boxgrave (founded about 1117 by Robert de Hayd); Hastines (founded 
temp. Ric. I. by Sir Walter Bricet) ; Heringham or Hardham (founded by 
Sir Wm. de Altaripa Dawtrey, and Sir —— Go g, second founder 1399) ; 
Lewes (founded between 1072 and 1078 by the first Earl of Warren and his 
Countess Gundreda); another (flourished temp. Hen. III.;) Michelham 
(founded about 1240 by Gilbert de ery New Shoreham (founded by Sir 
John Mowbray) ; Pinham near Arundel (founded by Queen Adeliza, 1117); 
Rotherfield (founded about 800 by Berthwold Duke of Sussex) ; Rye (founded 
16 Hen. VIII. the Chapel afterwards used as a store-house); Seal (founded 
by Wm. de Braose in 1075); Shelbred (founded by Sir Ralph de Ardern; 2. 
Wm. de Perci of Petworth, 1240) ; Steyning (founded by Edward the Con- 
fessort); and Tortington (founded by Hadvisia de Albini widow of Sir 
Corbet, 1180). Nunneries of Bosham (founded by Wilfrid about 683) ; 
Cuicuestsr (founded by Wm. fifth Dean of the Cathedral in 1173 or 1174); 
Easebourne (founded by Sir John Bohun de Midhurst 1260); Lyminster 
(founded by Roger de Mont Gomeri Earl of Arundel in 1070) ; and Ruspar 
(founded by Gervase Abp. of Canterbury, temp. Ric. I. 2 William de 
Braose, 1231). Churches of Aldrington (in ruins, not a house in the parish, 
owing to the sea); Amberley; ARuNDEL; Barnham (early Norman); Battie 
(one of the best in the county) ; Bramber (of great antiquity); Broadwater (in 
the Cathedral style) ; Climping (erected about 1253); Cuckfield (lofty spire)’; 


Donnington (about 1400); East Bourn; East Marden (of - antiquity) ; 
t 


Fletching; Hastings, St. Clement’s and All Saints (both very old, the 
latter near 700 years); Horsuam (fine old structure); Hurst-per-point (high 
shingled spire) ; Lewes with its suburbs formerly contained twelve churches, 
but now only six, the most remarkable of which are, St. John sub Castro, 
and St. Anne (both very ancient); Lyminster; North Mundham; New 
Shoreham (large, exhibiting an interesting specimen of the union of the 
Saxon and the early pointed style) ; Old Shoreham (ruinous, of very great anti- 
—_ peculiar interest) ; Pag am (temp. Hen. III.); Parham ; Petworth, 

oynings (built temp. Edw. III.) ; Rye (one of the largest Parish Churches 
in the kingdom); Seaford (of considerable antiquity); Selsea (very ancient) ; 
Stedham ; Steyning (of high antiquity, the exterior rich, but the interior 
magnificent); South Bersted (built about 1400) ; South Stoke (highest anti- 
quity); Tortington (contemporary with the Priory); Trotton (built about 
1400); Up Waltham (Saxon); Walberton (13th century); Wincnetsea, 
St. Thomas (venerable and beautiful appearance), St. Gyles (not existing), 
and St. Leonard (part of the tower standing) ; West Thorney (probably built 
by William de Warlewast, Bp. of Exeter) ; and West Hamptnet (of the early 

orman. Chapels of Bosham (supposed to be the place where Bede is said to 
have had a cell for five or six wee ; Brighton (no remains); Bulver- 
hythe (in ruins); Crowhurst (the ruins have a very pleasing effect); Hardham 
(now a farm-house); Hastings; Houghton; Langley; Lydsey (long — 
dated); Lynch, St. Luke; Midhurst (on the castle or St. Anne’s Hill); 
Pagham, St. Andrew (in rains); Poling (belonged to the Commandery) ; 
Rye (afterwards used for a powder-house); Warningcamp; and West Marden 
(long dilapidated). Fonts of Aldingbourn (a curious specimen of the very 
ancient fonts of black marble, of a square shape, standing upon five une- 





* Beauties of England and Wales, Sussex; and Burrell MSS. Brit. Mus. where he is 
called nephew. of Michael de Thurnam. Hay [Chichester, 314] says, ‘‘ Begeham Abbey, 
founded by Randolph de Dena,” and gives an extract from his foundation charter. 


t Beauties. Dallaway [i. p. cx.] says, William the Conqueror, 1070. 
equally 
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qually sized pillars, which are frequent in this county); Battle; Bosham 
(Saxon) ; Brightelmstone (representing some of the miracles of our Saviour 
and the last Supper, supposed to have been brought from Normandy temp. 
Wa. I. but on it is the date 1745 (see Gent. M . 1807); Easebourne ; 
Hastine6s St. Clement’s (curious, but so much defaced by the barbarous 
method of whitewashing, that it is almost impossible to trace the workmanship 
on it); North Mundham (a very large and plain cylinder of black marble); 
Stedham (Saxon, very simple); Tortington (curious ornament round it) ; 
West Stoke (plain) ; West Wittering (Saxon, of rude workmanship); Wol- 
beding (Saxon, bell shape) ; Yapton (very curious shape, andSaxon). Caséles 
of Ratustep (erected in 1368 by Wm. Rede, Bishop of Chichester) ; ARunpDEL 
(supposed to have been built temp. Alfred, or not long before); Bodiham 
(built by one of the Dalrynges in the 14th cent.) ; Bosham (supposed to have 
been erected by Canute the Great); Bramber (built by the de Siceee family) ; 
Curcuester (built by Roger de Mont Gomeri, Earl of Arundel) ; Edridge ; 
HastTinGs nth th to have been built by the Romans); Hever (erected 
temp. Edw. III.); Hurstmonceaux (built by Sir Roger Fynes, who is interred 
in the Church); Ipres, Rye (built by Wm. de Ipres, who died in 1162) ; 
Knap (erected by the De Braoses temp. Wm. I. or I1.); Lewes (built by 
Ww. de Warren temp. Wm. I.); Midhurst (on St. Anne’s Hill, had three 
fosses) ; Pevensey (constructed out of some Roman fortress); Scotney (castel- 
lated temp. Ric. II.); Verdley (supposed to have been in the time of the 
Danes, but Grose thinks it was only a grange belonging to Shelbred Priory) ; 
Wiwcuetsega (erected by Hen. VIII. in 1539, cost 23,000/). Near New- 
haven and Seaford are two encampments known by the name of “ The 
Castle ;” which probably may be the site of some castle, or fortress. Man- 
sions of Cowdray House (nearly destroyed by fire in 1793); Pulborough Old 
place (built temp. Hen. VI.); Shermanbury (bearing evident marks of great 
antiquity) ; Southover (supposed residence of Anne of Cleves, after her divorce) ; 
and Treyford (the seat of the Aylwins, used as a farm). Cave. Parson 
Darby’s Hole, Beachy head (the particulars of which are curious). 
PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Adur; Arun; Cockmere; Estuary; Lavant; Little Ouse; Rother ; 
Runcton-brook ; and Rye. Harrison enumerates the following small ones ; 
Bourne, Eryn, Del, Racon, and Emill. 

Inland Navigation. Arun, from the Sea to Newbridge; Rother, from the Arun 
to Midhurst and Petworth ; and the river Ouse. 

Lakes, Small or Hammer-ponds ; Walberton. 

Eminences and Views. Anthony Hill; Arunpet Castle, embosomed in a 
luxuriant grove, and the views particularly fine; Ashburnham House, a fine 
view of Pevensey Bay and Beachy Head; Avisford place ; Beachy Head, 564 
feet high ; Beauport, from which in clear weather Boulogne and Calais may 
distinctly be seen; Bodiham Castle, the luxuriant ivy causing a highly pictu- 

— and pleasing effect ; Bognor Crescent, most extensive and nag ; 

at near Hastings, is a rock called the Conqueror’s Table, from Wm. I. 

having dined on it; Bow Hill 702 feet high, presenting a series of beautiful 

and enlarged prospects; Bramber Castle, commanding a delightful view of 
the sea, through a rich cultivated valley, &c.; Br1GHTELMSTONE, wns, 

White Hawk Hill, on which is a signal house, and Hollingbury Castle Hill, 

on which is a fire beacon; Brightling Down, 646 feet high; Bromham Park ; 

Bulverhythe ; Burton Park, picturesque ; Chenstesbnn OM, 814 feet high ; 

Croft Field, Hastings; Crowborough Beacon, 804 feet high, a most extensive 

and beautiful prospect; Ditchling Beacon, 858 feet high; Duncton Hill, 

prospect most magnificent ; Eartham ; Fairlight, few villages in the kingdom 
sur it for romantic grandeur, and rural simplicity, the Down 599 feet 
high ; Firll beacon, 820 feet high; Frant steeple (top of), 659 feet high ; the 

Govers near Hastings, a solitary cottage, under a most stupendous cliff, an ad- 

mirable place for’ a hermit ; near this is the Lover's seat, a recess formed in a 

rocky precipice, a sublime view of the ocean; Halnaker Hill; Mount Ca- 

burn; Mount Harry; Hastines surrounded by hills on almost every side, 


affording beautiful prospects ; the parade has an extensive view of the 0 the 
owcr 
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Tower at Heathfield Park has a most extensive prospect of the sea; Highdown 
Hill, a very extensive panoramic view; Hollington Church, situate in the 
middle of a wood; Houghton Hill; Lavington Down; Petworth Park ; 
Rook’s Hill, 702 feet high; Stansted House, commanding a complete view 
of Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, and the shipping at Spithead; the grounds 
exhibit so happy an assemblage of objects, that Lord Orford compared it to 
the landscapes of Claude Loraine ; Slyndon House, commands extensive sea 
prospects ; South Downs, beautiful prospects and views; Up Park, one of 
the most interesting situations in the South of England; and Winchelsea 
Priory, a very pleasing scene. 

Natural Curiosities. Aldingbourne, the source of the Bourne; the river Arun 
is formed from springs rising at East Meon and Buriton Wood, and in its 
course is increased by several others; Binderton the source of the Dell; 
Brighton chalybeate spring; Charlton Forest, the source of the Lavant; 
Dripping Well near Hastings; Erneley, the source of the Eryn, which ‘* pe- 
ninsulateth Selsea;”” East Bourn chalybeate spring; Hockenbury Panne, in 
Frant, the source of a brook which increaseth the Medway ; Leythorne pond, 
the source of Runcton brook ; Lurgeshall mill pond, the source of the western 
Rother; Old roar waterfall, near Hastings, nearly 40 feet perpendicular ; and 
Racton, the source of the Racon and Emill; Sutton springs, which join the 
Arun in Amberley. 

Public Edifices. ARnunpet Bridge of stone, oyer the Arun; Theatre. Box- 
grove Hospital and School, founded by the Countess of Derby, who died in 
1752. BRIGHTHELMSTONE, or as more generally called, Brighton; King’s 
Palace, formerly called the Pavilion; New Church, erecting 1824; Chain 
Pier, erected by Capt. Brown, 1823; Barracks; 2 Free-schools for 24 boys 
each ; Market-house ; School of Industry; Sunday-school; Theatre. Union 
Charity-school, established 1707; Bazaar. CuicuHester. Assembly-room, 
pone about 178! by subscription 5 2 Charity-schools 5 Council Chamber, 
erected in 1733 by subscription; Cross, built temp. Edw. 1V. by Bi- 
shop Story, one of the most elegant buildings of the kind in Eng- 
land ; Custom-house; Dispensary, established 1784; Free-school, founded 
1702 by Oliver Whitby, with a particular regard to navigation; Gaol, 
erected 1783; Grammar-school, founded by Bp. Story in 1497; Guild- 
hall, ancient; St. Mary’s Hospital, originally a Nunnery; Theatre, re- 
built 1791. Cuckfield Free Grammar-school, begun b mund Flower, 
and finished by Rev. William Spicer, 20 Henry VIII. East Bourne 
Theatre. East Grinsteap, Free-school, founded in 1786 by Robert and 
Henry Payne of Newick ; Sackville College, erected about 1616 & the Earl of 
Dorset. ASTINGS Town Hall, erected in 1700; recently re-built at the ex- 

nce of J. Pultney and P. Gott, Esqrs. representatives of the town in Par- 
ene Houghton Bridge, very ancient. HorsnHam County Gaol; Free- 
school founded by Richard Collier, Esq. by will dated Jan. 23, 1532; 
Market-house ; Town Hall. Lewes Bridge, erected 1727; Free Gram- 
mar-school, established in 1512 by Mrs. Agnes Morley of Southover ; 
House of Correction, built in 1793; Library, projected in 17855 Market- 
house; Military Hospital; Shire Hall, built 1812. Mzipuurst Free Gram- 
mar-school, founded Nov. 15, 1672, by Gilbert Hannam. New Shoreham 
Market-house; OLD SHOREHAM Bridge across the Adur, built about 1782. 
Petwortn Almshouse, founded by the Duchess of Somerset; Charity-school, 
founded by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, late of Winton College; Market-house 
very handsome, of stone; Thompson’s Hospital. Ryz Free Grammar-school, 
erected in 1636 by Thomas Peacock, gent.; Free-school ; Market-place, 
handsome ; Town Hall. Sreyninc Free Grammar-school, founded by a 
Mr. Bolland, June 16, 1614. he: seen Court-house ; Gaol; Land- 
gate, a very picturesque a rance; New-gate; Strand-gate, the arch flat. 
Wontutme Chapel; Market; Theatre. . 

(To be continued.) 


Mr.Urpan, Leicester, Aug. 9. well-known and pathetic poem, inti- 
it is very singular that such contra- tuled the ‘* Beggar's Petition.” Dur- 
dictory statements should have been — ing the last twenty or thirty years, the 
made with respect to the author of the lincs in question have been several 
times 
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times attributed to a Dr. Webster of 
Chelsea, while on the other hand, the 
claim of the Rev. Thomas Moss * to 
them, has been repeatedly and distinctly 
asserted. In 1809 I took part in a 
correspondence upon the subject, which 
was carried on through the medium of 
your publication, and which it was 
conceived had fully settled the point in 
favour of Mr. Moss; the pretensions, 
however, of Dr. Webster having been 
again brought forwards by a corre- 
spondent in the “* Monthly Magazine,” 
it may perhaps assist the investigation 
to recapitulate what has appeared in 
your pages upon the subject. 

So long back as the year 1799 (dur- 
ing Mr. Moss’s life-time) Dr. Webster 
was represented as the author of the 
*« Begear,” and it was stated in a com- 
munication dated from ‘“ Chelsea,” 
and addressed to yourself, that “ he 
wrote it at St. Albans in or about-1764, 
and that it referred to an aged mendi- 
cant named Kinderley or Kinder, who 
then resided near that place” (vide vol. 
LxIx. p. 1014). The Doctor’s title 
was forcibly disputed by a Correspond- 
ent in a subsequent Magazine (vide 


vol. Lxx. pp. 40-41), who stated some 


very strong facts in support of Mr. 
Moss's clan to the a No reply 
to this gentleman appears to have been 
made, and thus matters remained (as 
far as I am aware) until December 
1807, when a letter, couched nearly in 
the identical words made use of, by 
your Chelsea Correspondent in 1799, 
appeared in the *‘ Universal Magazine,” 
and which of course asserted Dr. Web- 
ster to be the author of the “ 2” 
In April 1809, a Correspondent in the 
same Magazine renewed the enquiry, 
and in reply to him I addressed a letter 
to the editor, inclosing copies of the 
two letters which had appeared in 
your Magazine in 1799, and these, 
with my communication, were inserted 
in the ‘* Universal Magazine” for 
May 1809. The matter being brought 
to this point, it was thought advisable 
by some literary gentlemen that the 
question should be then set at rest; 
and accordingly, in your Magazine for 
Aug. 1809 (vol. Lxx1x. pp. 726-727), 
Dr. Webster was distinctly called on 
to substantiate his pretensions. No 
answer to this appeal was given either 
by the Doctor or his friends, and after 
some further correspondence on the 


* Late Minister of Brierly-hill and of 


Tosndham in Staffordshire, where he died in 
808, 
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subject, Mr. J. Smart, of London, ad- 
dressed a letter to you, which appeared 
conclusive. In this letter (vide Suppl. 
vol. LXx1x. pt. ii. p. 1187) Mr. Smart 
asserted the exclusive claim of Mr. 
Moss to the lines in question, in the 
most positivemanner. He stated him- 
self to be the son of the gentleman 
who first printed the poem, and that he 
was present when Mr. Moss delivered 
the MS. to his father for publication, 
at which time a verbal alteration was 
made in the last line of the first verse. 
Mr. Moss had written it “ and Heaven 
shail bless your store ;” after a short 
conversation between Mr. Moss and 
Mr. Smart, sen. the word “ shaill’’ was 
changed to ** will.” 

Nothing further appears to have 
transpired on the subject since 1809, 
until the re-assertion of Dr. Webster’s 
claim recently made in the ‘* Monthly 
Magazine.” It is, indeed, most extra- 
ordinary, that the claim of the Doctor 
to the beautiful and affecting lines 
alluded to, should be thus periodically 
asserted, and that the assertion should 
invariably give rise to a counter-claim 
on the part of Mr. Moss, which is no 
sooner made than tacitly admitted. 
This is a circumstance which has sel- 
dom occurred in the Literary world, 
probably never with the peculiarities 
attending it in the present instance. 

J. Srockpae Harpy. 


Mr. Ursan, July 25. 

: em have so long continued your 

interesting labours, that it is with 
the utmost veneration I address you, in 
order to beg of you to announce in 
your next that a tale written by me, 
and entitled ““ Owen Glendower,” is 
now in the press, and will shortly make 
its appearance in the world of letters. 
It is founded on the still current tradi- 
tions of Wales respecting that extraor- 
dinary man, and is composed chiefly 
with the hope of drawing the attention 
of Sir Walter Scott to the subject. I 
beg of you to mention this circum- 
stance when you announce the work, 
that when it catches his eye, he may, 
if so he please, comply with my re- 
quest, on which I shall abandon the 
publication of my own tale, and ex- 
pectingly await the appearance of his. 

ReGInaLp MAURICE. 


Mr. Ursan, July 9. 
|. removal of some decayed 
houses and shops which stood 

on the South side of the Temple 
Church, 
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Church, has opened to view a very 
curious building belonging to that ve- 
nerable edifice. By the style of its 
architecture we may suppose its date 
to be coeval with that of the inner 
Church, which was built in the early 
part of the Thirteenth Century, and 
remains a beautiful specimen of the 
first fixed order of Pointed Architec- 
ture. 

In the plans and sections of the 
Temple Church, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, the ground figure 
of the appendage now referred to is 
represented, and it is very probable 
that the existence of a superstructure 
so perfect, spacious, and handsome, 
as that which has lately been exposed, 
was not generally known. In the 
wall of the Round Church is a small 
door-way leading to a double apart- 
ment forty feet long, and fifteen feet 
wide, groined with cross ribs only, in 
the plain and elegant manner com- 
mon to that period. This room is now 
occupied by books and papers, and 
will not, it is hoped, share the fate of the 
superstructure, which is now more 
than half demolished, and to which 
the room just noticed was the crypt: 
the latter has a doorway at the West 
end, and is lighted by elegant single 
lancet windows, with slender pillars 
on the South and East sides; and the 
walls of the entire edifice, which are 
as substantial as those of the Norman 
Church, have double buttresses at the 
angles, and one at the division of the 
room on the South side, rising to the 
parapet, which terminated at the level 
of the triple windows of the Church, 
the height from the pavement being 
about thirty feet. 

The upper or principal room was 
evidently built for a Chapel. It had 
— triple windows at the altar- 
end ; composed of arches richly mould- 
ed, and slender pillars of purbeck mar- 
ble detached from the walls, but these 
have been sadly mutilated for the ac- 
commodation of sash windows. In 
the East and South walls are trefoil 
piscinas, and in the North wall is a 
similar recess, with a closet under- 
neath. The pillars supporting the 

roins of the roof are slender, and very 

short ; having circular capitals and 
bases, exhibiting a great variety of 
beautifully carved mouldings. 

The front, or South wall, appears 
to have been excessively mutilated at 
the time this ancient building was 
converted into private dwellings, but 
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the groins and vaulting were not at 
all dilapidated: the style of the ribs 
correspond with those underneath, 
but they are more slenderly formed, 
and rise to a point considerably higher ; 
but their intersections are without 
carved . The most Eastern of 
the three divisions is the widest, but the 
groins spring from the four corners, 
which is not the case with the under- 
croft, where the groined spaces are 
equally proportioned. Among the rub- 
bish which was dispersed on the pave- 
ment beneath the ruins, several carved 
stones were to be seen, one of which 
deserves notice: it was a well-sculptur- 
ed Norman capital, resembling those 
of the windows in the side aile of the 
Round Church. S. 


——-@— 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 10. 
SINGULAR silver coin was a 


little time since found in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter, in brilliant 
condition, which I have now by me, 
evidently of the reign of King Edward 
IV. from the Sun of 16 rays being in 
the centre or ¢ressure of he reverse, 
which was first introduced by that 
Prince, and is a distinguishing mark 
on his gold rose nobles, of which this 
somewhat resembles; but on a very 
little investigation, is found to differ in 
several parts; and I apprehend it may 
be regarded as an interesting curiosity, 
rticularly on account that the largest 
nglish silver coins recorded of this 
period were groats, rather wider than 
our common shillings, weighing 60 
grains, and afterwards reduced to 48; 
whereas this piece weighs 78 grains, 
is very thin, but nearly the diameter 
or breadth of the present silver crowns. 
The formation of the crown or diadem 
on the King’s head is very striking, 
being forked or treble-pointed on the 
summit, similar to some of the crowns 
that adorn the portraits on the coins 
of the potentates of the lower Roman 
empire ; and varies from all our Eng- 
lish open or arched imperial crowns, 
described in British medallic history. 
It has also on the band of the crown 
an intended resemblance of four jewels, 
which occupy the whole space of the 
front. The Gre crowns or coronets on 


the reverse are nearly of the same form 
as the obverse. The legends are, ob- 
verse, “‘EDWARD DI GRA. REX. ANGL. 
Z FRC . DNS . 1B.”—Reverse, “‘ 1HC . 
AUT .TRANSIENS. PER MEDIUM ILLO- 


RUM IBAT.” 
As 
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AsI cannot find this piece mention- 
ed in any printed treatise on coins, | 
presume it was not in general circula- 
tion, but probably a pattern piece dis- 
tributed perhaps only to select persons 
connected with the public Mint. The 
collectors of coins che have examined 
it, consider it rare, if not unique. I 
have inclosed two sketches of it, also 
the coin for your inspection. 

Yours, kc. Surrtey Wootmer. 


*.* We have inserted our valuable Cor- 
respondent's Letter just as he has sent it to 
us; but beg to suggest, that this silver coin 
was never in circulation. We have com- 

d the drawing with some gold nobles of 
Edward IV. and find the crown exactly simi- 
lar in every particular. It was struck in one 
of the dies of the gold nolle (which there- 
fore doubtless renders it unnecessary to give 
a figure of it, see Ruding’s Gold Coins, 
Pl. III. fig. 4; and his description, vol. III. 
Er) It is certainly a great curiosity. 

hy it was coined in silver it is now impos- 
sible to say; perhaps from the whim and 
caprice of the sey in the same way as 
pattern pieces are struck of the copper coins 
of the present day, in more precious metals. 


Ebr, 
-— 
Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, Aug. 4. 
** Ex fumo dare lucem.” 


IX volume xLvii. p. 416, of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the year 
1777, appeared an engraving of a carv- 
ing on alabaster, which was discovered 
in the wall near the North door of the 
nave of the Church of Freckenham in 
Suffolk, by some workmen who were 
repairing the building. The drawing 
and description of it were communi- 
cated by that eminent Antiquary the 
late Mr. Tyson, who was for many 
years a valuable contributor to the 
pages of your interesting Miscellany. 

t represents the figure of a Bish 


nop 
in pontificalibus, holding in his left 
hand the leg of a horse, which has 


been recently torn off; and in the act 
of striking the hoof with a hammer, 
which he holds in his left hand. Near 
him stands the horse by a rack. on 
three legs, having the shoulder from 
whence the other was torn off, bloody. 
In the back-ground is a forge; and 
round it, in different parts, horse-shoes 
and other implements belonging to a 
farrier. It is well carved in relievo, 
and coloured. 

By the following references to your 
pages, it will be seen that various opi- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1824. 
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nions were at that time broached as to 
what this figure was designed to repre- 
sent; and Mr. Tyson concluded that 
it could be no less a personage than the 
renowned St. Dunstan. 

See Gent. Mag. vol. xtvi1. p.416, 
for July 1778, p. 304; for March, 
1779, p- 190; for October, 1797, vol. 
LXVII. p. 840; see also Nichols’s Li- 
terary Anecdotes, vol. VIII. pp. 620, 
621, 622, 626, 628, and 652. 

Now I have no doubt but that the 
figure in question was designed as a 
representation of St. Avo; and I am 
confirmed in this opinion by a late pe- 
rusal of Mrs. Graham’s interesting ac- 
connt of her ‘* Three Months’ Resi- 
dence in the Mountains Eastof Rome ;” 
in which that lively and entertaining 
writer says, at page 239, ‘*St. ALo, 
when applied to, to shoe a horse (for 
the saint was a blacksmith), used to 
take off the beast’s foot, and carry it 
into the smithy, where he shod it 
neatly; and then carrying it to its 
owner, joined it to the leg by the sign 
of the Cross and a prayer.” 

Yours, &c. ‘yA 


Mr. Ursan, July 26. 
A GREATER number of new 
buildings being at this time erect- 
ed, or in contemplation in the Metro- 
polis, than perhaps any period of its 
history (that succeeding the great fire 
only excepted) ever witnessed, has at- 
tached a peculiar interest to architec- 
ture: and the attention of every person 
of taste being directed to the question 
whether the numerous erections, Ec- 
clesiastical and secular, now rising in 
all quarters, are to be so many orna- 
ments or deformities, a few of your 
pages will not, I trust, be misemploy- 
ed if you deem the remarks I am pro- 
ceeding to make on this subject worthy 
of your insertion. 
First then, being the most important 
of the structures to which I allude, 


Tuc New CuurRcHEs. 


Behold! Augusta’s glittering spires increase, 
And Temples rise, the beauteous works of 
peace. 

It is singular that the urgent neces- 
sity of affording Church room com- 
mensurate to the increase in the popu- 
lation of the country, should not sooner 
have met with the attention of the 
Government. This apathy has in- 
flicted a severe wound on the interests 

of 
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of our glorious Establishment, and 
greatly is it to be regretted that the 
remedy has not been applied before 
the evil had arrived to an heig’*« so 
alarming. 

Let us take a retrospect of a few 
years in our history, and we shall see 
that the present established places of 
worship have for ages served for the 
population of the country, without a 
proportionate increase; and, indeed, 
the number of Churches has in fact 
decreased. It is true an abortive at- 
tempt was made to supply the defi- 
ciency in the Metropolis in the reign 
of that excellent princess ‘‘ the good 
Queen Anne.” The failure was not 
owing to her, but it is pany to be re- 
gretted that this good work was so 
shamefully abandoned. From that 
time to the present what has beendone? 
In the more wealthy part of the town 
established places of worship for the 
rich have been erected, ‘* but Chapels 
arose instead of Churches. The pro- 
jector, the architect, the mason, the 
carpenter, and the plasterer, united 
their powers. A Chapel was erected, 
well pewed, well warmed, undedicated, 
unendowed, unconsecrated ; a capti- 
vating preacher is provided, the pews 
are filled, and the good undertakers are 
amply repaid by the pious tenantry *.” 
Accommodation for the poor was never 
once thought of. 

This state of things is, however, far 
above the situation of other parts of 
the Metropolis, where sectarian meet- 
ing-houses are the only modern erec- 
tions for public worship. We now 
see an attempt to give a remedy, and it 
is the sincere prayer of every Church- 
man that it may not arrive é00 late, 
and that in this respect the Establish- 
ment may be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with her dissenting adversaries, 
which is all that the tolerant spirit 
that dignifies our excellent Church 
wishes for, or requires. 

The necessity for providing addi- 
tional Churches cannot be better ex- 
emplified than by turning, to a neigh- 
bourhood with which I am well ac- 
quainted, vis. the populous parishes of 
Newington, Senko, Camberwell, 
and Bermondsey, containing above 
130,000 inhabitants, and where eight 
new Churches are projected, seven of 
which are built, and the eighth com- 
menced. The first of these parishes, 


) a mei 8 ? 


* Pennant. 





and Chapels. [Aug. 
with a papvintion estimated at 35,000, 

ssessed but one place of worship, the 

rish Church, a very confined build- 
ing. Here two Churches are built in 
the teeth of a most determinate opposi- 
tion from the “ dissenting interest.” 
The extensive parish of Lambeth, with 
four new Churches, together with the 
parish Church, and five Chapels of the 
establishment already in being, has 
better provided for its 60,000 inha- 
bitants than almost any parish in Lon- 
don. Yet in all these parishes spots 
may still be seen which call loudly 
ne further a magpie for a 
still increasin ulation, a great part 
of which eae ianviuably be. fesocd 
into the conventicle, if further Church 
room is not provided. 

The above neighbourhood is not 
singular in this — ; the whole of 
the vicinity of the Metropolis is simi- 
larly situated. I feel confident, how- 
ever, that much would be done by in- 
dividual exertion, if encouragement 
was given to the erection of Churches 
or Chapels by private subscription ; 
the difficulties and impediments which 
at present hinder the Church from 
receiving so desirable an acquisition 
are so great, that little can be expect- 
ed at present from such a source. 
Until the matter is seriously consi- 
dered by the Legislature, oll: a more 
efficient remedy provided than the late 
grants, it is in vain to hope for a com- 
plete remedy. If a law was passed 
directing a Church or Chapel to be 
built in every neighbourhood where 
a certain number of new houses was 
erected, a permanent provision would 
be made for future population, and 
Churches should be built by Parlia- 
ment adequate for the wants of the 
present. 

I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out suggesting the propriety of dis- 
tinguishing all the Chapels of the Es- 
tablishment by the name of some 
Saint, in preference to the unmean- 
ing appellations of Portland Chapel, 
the Octagon Chapel, the New Church, 
&c.; and that the turrets should be 
crowned with crosses like the steeples 
of the new Churches; and so far I 
think a line of distinction will be 


+ Witness the disgraceful opposition 
against the building of the Philanthropic 
Society’s Chapel, raised by the Rector of 
the Parish, and also the delay in opening 
the beautiful Chapel at Mile End, both 
erected by private subscription. 
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raised, which Yhe present race of Dis- 
senters at least are not likely to over- 


leap. 

To avoid trespassing on your pages, 
or your readers’ patience, I shall de- 
fer until my next, some remarks on 
the style of architecture proper for 
ecclesiastical buildings. E. I. C. 


—_@— 


Sect or SHAKERS IN AMERICA. 
fae foltowing particulars of this 


extraordinary sect are gleaned 
from an entertaining Work just pub- 
lished by Baldwin and Co. entitled, 
“An Excursion through the United 
States and Canada during the years 
1822-23 ; by an English Gentleman.” 

New Hampshire appears to be the 
State where this wretched species of 
fanaticism is most prevalent. It cer- 
tainly equals, in absurdity, the most 
monstrous heresies of the early ages of 
Christianity. —Enfield, a village of 
New Hampshire, is entirely inhabited 
by this singular sect. On entering it, 
(says our English traveller) I was im- 
mediately struck with the remarkable 
neatness of the houses, farms, and 
fences; and the first impression was 
therefore very much in deewnr of the 
sect. The Shakers, like the Harmo- 
nites, are great manufacturers, and sup- 
ply the neighbourhood with a quan- 
tity of necessary articles at a cheap rate. 
They apply machinery to every pur- 
pose that can be imagined, and carry 
this to such a length, as even to churn 
butter by the assistance of the wind. 
This however is a very simple and 
effectual way, and is worthy of being 
adopted more extensively ; for a very 
light breeze is sufficient to put in mo- 
tion the small sails attached to the 
churn, 

The sect of Shakers was founded 
about the year 1768, by Anne Lee, 
the wife of an English blacksmith. 
She pretended to be inspired; called 
herself ** Anne the Word ;” and in- 
stituted a new mode of Worship, 
** praising the Lord by dancing.” 

‘ing prosecuted for riotous conduct, 
slie and her followers were thrown 
into prison ; a treatment which caused 
their emigration. They came to Ame- 
rica in 1774, and settled in the State 
of New Hampshire. Anne afterwards 
removed to the State of New York, 
where she began to prophecy, declar- 
ing that she was the secoud Christ, 
and that those who followed her should 
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have their sins forgiven. Although 
she declaimed against alf sexual in- 
tercourse whatsoever, which she held 
up as a mortal sin, yet she gained nu- 
merous proselytes, who have since 
made various settlements in different 
parts of the United States. 

The principal persons in the sect, 
are the elders, father confessors, and 
saints. They enjoin confessions, pe- 
nances, je Bn ang &e. The mem- 
bers are frequently honoured by the 
miraculous interpositions of the Deity. 
Indeed they affirm that they do every 
thing by “a gift,” that is, by an im- 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
An account of the application of this 
very rational doctrine is thus given in 
the North American Review. ‘“ A 
youth of one of the Shaker settle- 
ments, of a cheerful happy spirit, was 
once asked, whether he had his li- 
berty, and could do as he pleased. 
* Certainly,’ said the youth (repeat- 
ing, doubtless, what all are tanght to 
believe); we do whatsoever we have 
a gift to.’ On being asked therefore, 
ek he would do, if he wanted on a 
fine winter's morning to go down and 
skate on Enfield Pond, he replied, ‘I 
should tell the Elder, that I had a gift 
to go down and skate.’ Being farther 
asked, whether the Elder would per- 
mit him; he answered, ‘ certainty, 
unless he had a gift that I should not 
go.’ But if you still told the Elder 
that you had a gif? to go down and 
skate, and go you must? ‘ Why, then 
the Elder wae tell ” os 1 had a 
lying gift, and that he had a gif? to 
ag a if I did not go Pk gi 
work immediately’.” 

The Shakers maintain, that they 
are the only true Church ; that all the 
rest of mankind will be damned ; and 
that by ‘‘ the Second Dispensation,” 
that is, by the appearance of Anne 
Lee, the Old Testament and the Gos- 
pels, which were before necessary, are 
now useless. They have in conse- 
quence a Bible of their own, called 
** Christ's Second Appearance ;” a 
work which persons who are not of 
their sect would consider as a curious 
proof of the madness of superstition. 

Every one, whether man or woman, 
who may join the society, must give 
up all worldly pee to what they 
call the Church. In obedience to this 
religious duty, husbands leave their 
wives and families destitute, and oc- 
casion the greatest possible distress. 

Se- 
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Several States therefore have passed a 
law, obliging a man who may join the 
Shakers, to make some provision for 
his family. 

Like all sects that pretend to the 
community of goods, the rule of equa- 
lity is not strictly adhered to. On the 
contrary, the Elders, and chief men 
and women, are much better off than 
the rest, live in better houses, and 
have better fare. 

As persons in the full possession of 

their faculties are little disposed to 
embrace visionary doctrines, it may at 
first be a matter of surprise to the 
reader, how this continent sect is en- 
abled to keep up its numbers, and even 
to be rather on the increase. But the 
Shakers will receive children of any 
age, preferring those who are very 
oung; and poor people, who have 
arge families, are induced to send one 
or more children to the Shakers, 
knowing that they will be well-clothed 
and fed gratis, and moreover taught 
some useful trade. So far the society 
is a good one; but these children are 
only just taught to read and write, are 
not allowed to read any book but the 
Shaker Bible, are made to look upon 
the Elders as demi-gods, and are con- 
stantly impressed with the charitable 
belief that the ‘* world’s people” (thus 
they designate all who are not Shakers) 
will inevitably go to everlasting pu- 
nishment. They have indeed very lit- 
tle intercourse with ‘ the world’s peo- 
ple;” for all business is transacted by 
the Elders. 

Those who know what influence 
superstition has upon the youthful 
mind, and how great an effort it re- 
— in those even who frequent 
the best society, to get rid of the pre- 
judices in which they have been edu- 
cated, may easily conceive what an 
influence this system, backed by the 
most profound ignorance, exerts upon 
the young proselytes. So strong in- 
deed is it, that few ever leave the sect 
who have joined it as children: and 
though nature will sometimes assert 
her rights, and brother Ebenezer run 
off with sister Susan, yet as soon as 
enjoyment has somewhat abated their 
desires, and when that fatal period the 
honey- moon is about to terminate, 
the sinners will almost always return ; 
and having confessed their sins, and 
undergone penance, are again received 
into the society. 

We could easily enlarge on the sub- 
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ject of Shakerism, and could mention 
some of the horribly disgusting and 
indecent scenes, said to be practised in 
prem by the members of this sect ; 

ut not to offend modesty, we refer all 
those who may be curious to know 
more about them, to a work lately pub- 
lished in New Hampshire, entitled 
** A Portraiture of Shakerism,” by 
Mary M. Dyer. This woman's hus- 
bond jae the Shakers, and obliged 
her to do the same, by making over 
all his substance to his new brethren. 
She afterwards quitted the society, 
having suffered great cruelty and in- 
sult from them; and as she is now 
their enemy, and moreover a Baptist, 
her own statements must be looked 
upon with a sceptical eye. Her book 
is ill-written; but this does not de- 
stroy the authenticity of the numerous 
affidavits, made before magistrates, at 
different places and at different times, 
both by persons who have been them- 
selves Shakers, and by others. These 
affidavits contain statements of depra- 
vity, folly, and horrible brutality, that 
are quite astounding, and exceed every 
thing laid to the charge of the monks 
of the darkest and most depraved pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages. So shock- 
ing indeed are they, as to be almost 
incredible; and yet many of the per- 
sons who have sworn to the truth of 
them, live near Enfield, and, from all 
inquiries, are respectable and trust- 
worthy. 

The Shaker Bible, or ‘* Christ’s Se- 
cond Appearance,” shows how prone 
the human mind is to receive any su- 
pernatural accounts; and how wisely 
all who relate them insist upon faith. 
Indeed it has been remarked (although 
of course only with reference to the 
Shakers), that when a man can once 
be persuaded that the Great Creator 
of the Universe wishes him to believe 
what is incomprehensible and impos- 
sible, he might just as well be deprived 
of his reason altogether, and become 
a mere brute. For my own part, (says 
the writer) altheugh i am a friend to 
toleration, and do not wish to offend 
any person’s religious principles, yet I 
cannot but think that it is rather a 
disgrace to the Nineteenth Century, 
for a sect to exist and flourish, which 
not only praises the Great Spirit by 
dancing, but even believes, that Anne 
Lee, the drunken profligate wife of 
an English blacksmith, is co-equal 
and co-eternal with the Deity! 
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31. The Sie ant Antiquities of the Town 
and Port of Hastings, illustrated by a Se- 
ries of Engravings from original Draw- 
ings. By W.G. Moss, Draughtsman to 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. Imp. 
8vo. pp. 206. 


To E Watering-places owe their suc- 
cess in the main to the monied 
and commercial classes of society, who, 
having no country seats, and good in- 
comes, resort hither to get rid of their 

irls, or for mere relaxation or show. 
Rew even setting aside the annoyance 
of fortune-hunters, gamblers, and ad- 
venturers, who are the musquitoes and 
scorpions of these climates, a gauze 
curtain of common caution is generally 
sufficient to keep them off; and the 
advantage yet remains of enjoying 
London comforts with rural scenery. 
The only advantage of village residence 
is, that a small incomist is there regard- 
ed as a gentleman, and becomes popu- 
lar by affable treatment of the poor, 
and trifling charities. The miseries, 


however, remain, that he cannot have 
refined society under humble circum- 


stances. Without carriages, horses of 
various kinds, and a heavy establish- 
ment; he cannot keep his inn or hotel 
under the title of country seat; fora 
cottage and its suite of one maid ser- 
vant and a donkey dolt of a parish ap- 
prentice, is but a tea-drinking house. 
In watering-places, however, the hu- 
man biped of passage buys of pastry- 
cooks, hires servants, rents well-fur- 
nished lodgings, and lives and shows 
off like a nobleman, at a temporary 
cost. He has also well-educated so- 
ciety at command, without travelling 
for it, and can act in a gentlemanly 
way, without involving his electioneer- 
ing influence. In short, watering- 
places are very convenient things. 

These are sufficient reasons to ex- 
plain why they thrive ; and the nearer 
they are to London the better is their 
chance. As to Hastings, unfortunate- 
ly, we have only the population for 
1821 (p. 173), not a precedin census, 
so that we cannot go further than su 
pose an increase. Indeed from a 
sequent augmentation of buildings, our 
author leaves us to infer this ; and also 
that its prosperity, in a growing view, 
has only taken place within these three 
or four years. P. 174. 


Of one thing we are satisfied, that 
however qualified philosophers may be 
for dissertations upon the history of the 
states of society in England, they are 
the last men fitted to write the history 
of that nation. Lawyers and topogra- 
phers are the patient collectors of evi- 
dence; the philosophers are inaccu- 
rate, because they only accumulate 
facts as theses for essays. ‘This opi- 
nion has been forced upon us, because 
the History of Hastings is intimately 
connected with the famous battle 
which placed the Crown upon the 
brow of the Norman William. This 
great event is narrated here (p. 39, seq.) 
from the Harleian miscellany, in a 
—— or essay, of what date we 
snow not, but anterior to our philoso- 
phical histories. In this statement 
are contained some of the leading te- 
nets of modern statesmen and politi- 
cians. 

Sudden elevation has a tendency to 
produce rashness; and fortunate men 
do not calculate upon the weight 
which is thrown into their scales by 
circumstances. Two or three lucky 
speculations, and as many good throws 
of the dice, or easy victories, will tempt 
the merchant, the gamester, or the ge- 
neral, ¢o his ruin. Harold, an usurper, 
disregarded prudence. William found 
that the coasts were left defenceless (p. 
39), and landing without obstruction, 
threw up entrenchments for retreat or 
communication with reinforcements. 
Harold merely collected his troops, 
and marched to meet the Duke. The 
rashness of placing the kingdom on 
the issue of a battle, is exhibited in a 
manner which no modern historian. or 
philosopher can surpass. The only 
thing left unstated is, that where an 
Usurper is not popular, he considers de- 
lay as perilous in the extreme, and 
immediate victory the only means of 
crushing plots and confederacies. Up- 
on this principle did Harold act; tor 
the Monkish chroniclers say that he 
was infested by intestine discords ; and 
so did Richard III. and Buonaparte; 
but not so did Fabius, Montmorency, 
Francis the First, Washington, Du- 
mourier, and Wellington. They knew 
that an invading enemy must be worn 
out, if time can be gained, and that 
pitched battles are to be studious! 

avoided. 
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avoided. This is a point which Ro- 
bertson in . his exeellent Histories fre- 
quently brings into view, but not with 
more ability and judgment than this 
author, under the name of Girth, when 
he heard Harold declare his intention 
to give battle. 


«Whereupon Girth, younger brother to 
King Herold, presented him with advice 
riot to play his whole State at a cast, not to 
be so carried with desire of victory, as not 
to wait the time of attaining it; that it is 
proper to invaders presently to fight, be- 
cause they are then in the very pride and 
flourish of their strength ; but the assailed 
should rather delay battle, rather observe 
only and attend their enemies, cut off their 
relief, vex them with incommodities, weary 
them:and wear them out by degrees; that 
it could not be long before the Duke’s army, 
being in a strange country, would be reduced 
to necessities ; it could not be long but by 
reason it consisted of divers nations, it would 
draw into disorder ; that it was a to an 
army compounded of different people, to be 
almost invincible at the first, whilst all con- 
tend te excel, or at least to equal others in 
brave performance; but if they be advisedly 
endured, they will easily fall into disorders, 
and lastly, of themselves, dissolve.” p. 42. 


We are aware that speeches are 
written by the authors; and though 
Matthew Paris calls Girth “vir ultra 
ztatem —— spo - virtutis,” 
(p. 2.) yet the real s as report- 
a in the Decem Sulidoeen, col. 2341, 
and again in Gale’s XV Scriptores, 
p: 286, is very different ; and therefore 
the speech above given is not to be as- 
cribed to our old historians. 

Bat now to defects. The modern 
statement here given is grossly incor- 
rect in the main circumstances. The 
use of pavises by the Anglo-Saxons, as 
in p- 4, is absurd. William was su- 
perior in cavalry; and when the.An- 
glo-Saxons were lured into pursuit by 
the pretended flight of the Normans, 
the centre was so weakened, that Wil- 
Jiam's main body broke it. 

Henry of Huntingdon, who is the best 
narrator of battles and tacticks among 
alt our old historians, says “ Dum igi- 
tur Aingli in sequendo persistunt,. actes 
principalis Normannorum medicm An- 

lorum catervam pertransiit.” L. vii. 
farce Scriptores p- Bedam, p. 211. ed. 
1596. This breaking the centre Harold 
could not recover, from the superiority 
of the Normans in cavalry; and was 
out-generalled by a manceuvre, which 
many people think is not older than 
the days of Marlborough, and which - 
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few Generals but Hannibal ever knew 
how to coumteraet! Knowing that it 
was a Roman practice, he formed his 
troops in a crescent, the weakest in the 
centre. They were instructed to give 
. He then brought the two horns 
to bear upon the flanks of the Romans, 
and another concealed force upon their 
rear. Thus the favourite manceuvre 
was the occasion of the Romans being 
surrounded and cut to pieces. 

On the whole, this Harleiau state- 
ment is far from accurate, as to the 
real incidents; and we would recom- 
mend future topographers, if they can, 
to give the accounts of battles from the 
old Monkish chroniclers; or rather 
add them as notes to Holinshed’s ac- 
counts. He is the best and most co- 
pious of all our historians, so far as 
concerns facts. 


In p. 69 we find the following note: 


*‘The Rev. Mr. Hay, in his History of 
Chichester, says, ‘1 am credibly informed 
that King Harold’s letter to Sir p Pom [Ash- 
his aid and services on 


burnham) desiri 
illiam, is still in the pos- 


the landing of 


session of his descendants, a monument of 
antiquity which confers more honour on 
that family than their descent from Charle- 
magne.’ ” 


This must be a very curious docu- 
ment, and from the talents and literary 
taste of the present Sir William Ash- 
burnham, we hope that he will have 
the goodness to communicate it to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

In p. 98% we have the following ex- 
tract bom the Royal Wills, concern- 
ing chureh porches : 

** Henry VI. in his will, relative to the 
foundation of his college at Eton, directs 
that there be made in the South of the 
body of the Church a fair large door with a 
porch, and'the same for christening of chitl- 
dren and weddings. A more particular use 
to which they were appropriated was for the 
administration of the Sacrament.” 


It is very true that fonts were first 
set up in private houses; —> 
during persecution, in woods and soli- 
tary places ; é/irdly, near the church; 
Sourthly, in the church porch; and 
lastly, in the church itself, as now 
they stand, but near the entrance, be- 
cause this is the sacrament of initia- 
tiation or admittance into the Church. 
(Staveley on Churches, p. 217, 2d edit.) 
For this‘situation of fonts in the church 
porch, Staveley quotes Gregory of Tours; 
and it certainly was obsolete in the 

ume 
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time of Henry VI. The administra- 
tion of the Sacrament in the fsa 
must, we think, refer to the ‘a- 
ment of Baptism, not to the Eucharist, 
except under particular circumstances 
of penance; at least our reading fur- 
nishes no other solution of the asser- 
tion. 

The following is a curious fact: 

*‘ The number of alehouses in Hastings, 
instead of increasing with the population, as 
is almost universally the case with other 

laces, bas within the last half-century, 

n decreasing in an astonishing degree. 
In 1735 the town contained no less than 
twenty of these places of entertainment, 
whilst their number at the present period 
does not exceed half a dozen.” p. 147. 


In p. 189 we find a war horse of 
William the Norman, who was taught 
to open his mouth and seize on one of 
the enemy. We have heard of a smug- 
gler’s horse, who was tutored when- 
ever a stranger seized his bridle, to rear 
and knock him down with his fore- 

w.—To prevent their horses from 
startling at the war-cries, the Anglo- 
Saxons had a cruel method of artifi- 
cially rendering them deaf. p. 190. 

Here we must leave this work, with 
commendations of the drawings and 


plates in particular. Some of the sea- 

views are excellent, The book on the 

whole is very elegant and pleasing. 
—-~@— 


82. The Life of Shakspeare; Enquiries into 
the Originality of his dramatic Plots and 
Characters; and Essays on the Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By Au- 
gustine Skottowe. Jn 2 vols. Vol. I. 
pp- 360. Vol. II. p. 328. 


THE mighty genius of Shakspeare 
was fortonate! yr him placed Sa 
ations exceedingly favourable to the 
cultivation and display of his powers. 
He was thrown early into life; had to 
depend upon himself; and was en- 
gaged in writing for the stage, a mode 
of composition which required strong 
discriminations of character, and exhi- 
bitions of powerful effect. Tameness 
would have been ruin. Learning is of 
little avail to the dramatist or the novel 
writer. Not a syllable of it, except in 

uotation for comic purposes, is to be 
ound in Fielding or Sir Walter Scott. 
In Hudibras it abounds, but then it 
requires notes, an adjunct utterly ab- 
surd in a drama. As to a philosophi- 
cal knowledge of human nature, a Ma- 
chiavelian display of secret movements 
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and springs of action, Shakspeare dis- 
regarded it, and very judiciously illas- 
trated it by the conduct of his charac- 
ters. In short, flect was all 
along his leadiyg principle, and by the 
strength of his powers, he has pre-emi- 
nently succeeded. There is much non- 
sense (it is the truth) in his plays, as 
there is music between the changes of 
scenery in a pantomime; but still that 
trash leaves room for the actors to 
amuse the audience by their tricks or 
bufloonery. He worked upon trade 
principles, but he made his $ crea- 
tions of magic. There neither was or 
could be Shakspeare and company. 

Nature gave him a patent to himself. 
The private history of Shakspeare is 
involved in a nut-shell. He was the 
son of an obscure tradesman at Strat- 
ford ; was driven to London by neces- 
sity ; became a theatrical hack, and re- 
tired with a good fortune, for his day. 
The inference is obvious; he was a 
rudent, saving fellow, deep in worldly 
some hog but not a rogue. Neither 
Shakspeare’s habits nor his station in 
life attracted notice, in a view of col- 
lision of interest, which the public re- 
garded. He had no interest to disre- 
gard, or suitors to disappoint. Had 
newspapers and magazines existed in 
his day, enough would have been 
known; but nothing except periodi- 
cal journals will maintain or generate 
fame, because they alone command a 
sufficiency of readers.—One fact, how- 
ever, is evident; that Shakspeare could 
not be written down. Dryden tried it 
(see Langbaine'’s Dramatic Poets, p. 
454); but it was vain, and from natu- 
ral causes would ever have been so. 
Shakspeare, as a mere author, is not 
extraordinary. It is the excellency 
and fine effect of his dramas, when per- 
formed on the stage, which advertised’ 
him; and after that exhibition no man. 
with patience would endure oppression 
of him. Besides, no man envied his 
situation. In short, for stage-effect, 
he has not his equal ; and so admirably 
fitted are his plays to the histrionic art,. 

that the blame of failure will alwa 
attach to the performer, never to the 
author. As a dramatist, therefore,. 
Shakspeare cannot be exceeded ; and 
had he lived in modern times, with 
his humble unassuming habits, bear- 
ing with mankind provided he got 
money by them, he would have tum- 
bled rivals before him like soldiers in a 
child's game of cards. Byron a his 
ends, 
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fiends, and Moore with his angels, 
would only have been stimulants ; and 
among them all, we should have had 
a display of supernatural beings which 
it would have required the powers of 
driving a mail-coach upon the edge of 
a razor, to have saved the whole trio 
from burial alive under a mountain of 
the ridiculous and fantastic. 

The difficulty concerning the private 
history of Shakspeare is in what man- 
ner he made his fortune. But this 
cannot be at all mysterious ; for money 
was very valuable, and land very cheap. 
From the productions of the latter 
alone, households, as among farmers, 
were maintained in all chief points. 
He acquired a share in the manage- 
ment of the theatre, and ‘‘ it is report- 
ed (see vol. I. pp. 49, 50) that Lord 
Southampton gave him a thousand 
pounds to complete a purchase.”” That 
this is a hyperbolical exaggeration with 
a vengeance, must be evident to every 
man who knows that a few shillings 
was even a customary fee for a De lica- 
tion (see Douce on Shakspeare, II. p. 
25), and even a thousand shillings 1s 
—s more than the donation of 

ord Southampton. It is evident, 
however, that all the purchases of 
Shakspeare did not apparently amount 
to a large sum; witness the following 
paragraph : 

*<In 1597 Shakspeare bought New Place, 
one of the best houses in his native town, 
which he repaired and adorned. In the fol- 
lowing year, apparently as a man of known 
property, he was applied to by a brother 
townsman for the loan of thirty pounds ; 
and about the same time he expressed him- 
self as not unwilling to advance, on adequate 
security, money for the use of the town of 
Stratford. The poet's still increasing wealth 
is marked by a continuation of his purchases. 
In 1602 he gave 320/. for 107 acres of land, 
which he connected with his former pro- 
perty in New Place. In 1605 he bought for 
4401. the lease of a moiety (a half) of the 
great and small tithes of Stratford; and in 
1615, a house in Black Friars for 1401. A 
singularity attendaut upon this purchase is, 
that only 80/. of the money were paid down, 
the remainder being left as a mortgage upon 
the premises.” I. pp. 50, 51. 

Now taking all these circumstances 
together, it is not probable that Shaks- 
peare was ever worth more than a thou- 
sand pounds. It appears from Willis’s 
Mitred Abbies, that in or about these 
times, the board of a professional man 
did not exceed 5/. per annum, while 
the interest of money was from seven 
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to ten per cent. A man who could 
lend a hundred pounds for ten years, 
and live without invading the princi- 
pal, made 1000/. in ten years. The 
sum of 3201. for 107 acres of land is at 
the modern price, barely for middling 
land, not more than three years’ pur- 
chase; and under any circumstances, 
more than sufficient for Shakspeare’s 
house-keeping. The tithes were pure 
profit; and the advance of only-s8o/. 
shows the extent of the poet’s means, 
and his hopes of paying off the mort- 
gage by his other property.—All the 
money advanced for these purchases, 
exclusive of the house, was 8402. and 
allowing the 160/. for New Place, its 
probable outside value, Shakspeare 
was only a thousand pound man, or 
thereabouts. The fact is, that he se- 
cured a competent retirement income, 
in the house first, then the estate ; and 
lastly, the tithes; but these and the 
premises in Black Friars were advan- 
tageous investments. In Shakspeare’s 
time wine was only drunk as a cor- 
dial, linen was home-spun, the farm 
in hand or demesne more than provi- 
sioned the household ; the wool-hair for 
the cloth; tea, sugar, and spirits, were 
unknown. Taxes were literally not 
so much as contributions for charitable 
purposes, and gentlemen got drunk 
cheaply, because they did not drink 
wine, and produced their own liquor. 
The same thing is still done by farm- 
ers ; and our rural ancestors lived like 
farmers of the present day. 
Every thing else concerning Shaks- 
are is well known and understood. 
Bat as the whole of the publications 
concerning him could not be purchas- 
ed under perhaps a hundred pounds, 
a useful digest was still wanted. Such 
a meritorious digest in all bearings of 
the subject, biographical, critical, his- 
torical, and archzological, Mr. Skot- 
towe has executed at the humble cost 
of two volumes 8vo. It would have 
been better if he had every where 
quoted his authorities, but in some 
parts he has not done so. We, how- 
ever, know in the main where his ob- 
ligations lie, and cannot charge him 
with misquotation. Such books as his 
we like tosee, for whenever the know- 
ledge of a subject extends to a library, 
no men pursue it, except those who 
study it as a profession for a means of 
livelihood ; and so far as the subject 
goes, an extinguisher is therefore put 
upon the knowledze of it in general. 
33. The 
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33. The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. 
Feliow of Lincoln College, Oxford; in 
which are included the Life of his Brother 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, and Memoirs of their 
Family. By the Rev. Henry Moore, only 
surviving Trustee of Mr. Wesley's MSS. 
Vol. I. 8v0. pp. 571. 

WESLEY has added nothing to 
theology; nothing to the philosophy 
of man ; nothing to useful knowledge ; 
and has even depreciated the import- 
ance of moral feeling ; yet, from first- 
rate statesman-like talents, he has 
wroved a successful usurper, another 

wonaparte in the religious world. 

We forewarn our readers, that we 

consider -Wesley to be no other than a 

man of the world, because his proceed- 

ings were founded upon deep political 
subtlety. His success partly grew out 
of the following circumstances. The 
long religious contests of the civil war, 
the irritations of Charles the Second’s 
reign, and the —_— schemes of James, 
had worn out the national attention ; 


and the Toleration Act of William III. 
and the desire of all parties for rest, 
had introduced a very natural wish for 
tranquillity on religious subjects. Eus- 
tace, in his Italy, indirectly confesses 


that it is the tendency of the Protest- 
ant Church to be quiescent,—because, 
by discarding Confession, and many 
other infringements on the privacy and 
comfort of domestic life, its interfer- 
ence would be officious, and the visits 
of a Clergyman resemble those of an 
Exciseman. A regular espionage of 
the characters and conduct of families 
forms an essential part of the ministry 
of Papists and many Sectaries; and 
this éhey call the ‘care of souls.” 
They even dictate in family affairs, and 
do it with impunity, where they are 
Papists, because it is an admitted part 
of the religious system; and where 
they are Dissenters, because the preach- 
ers are in general of superior worldly 
consequence to their flocks; but the 
case is exactly otherwise with the re- 
gular Clergyman. If he offends the 
Peer or the Esquire, all the benefits of 
his ministry are destroyed. Worldly 
influence is brought down heavily up- 
on him, and private patronage being 
his only hope in life, favour and not 
activity is the medium. As to their 
Clergy making as much fuss as their 
opponents, that again subjects them to 
rejection from genteel socicty, and 
Gent. Mac. August, 1824. 
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feuds among the parishioners. The 
Dissenters expel bad members; but 
the Clergy cannot enforce unpopular 
ecclesiastical laws. . All that is left 
them is to be good and amiable; and 
so in general they are. 

Wesley saw the quiescent state of 
things after the period mentioned, and 
determined to gratify that appetite for 
excitement, which, in the masterly 
perfection of his worldly wisdom, he 
well knew mast natufally exist upon 
all public subjects which might sleep, 
but could not die. The Clergy had 
taken up ethics *, and with admirable 
skill, as the writings of Secker, Sher- 
lock, &c. most satisfactorily prove. 
They thought it needless to enforce 
upon men who had the Bible and 
Prayer Book, the name and atonement 
of the Saviour, iterum atque ilerum, 
and they acted abstractedly right; but 
the heads of a country congregation 
are converted into stone by the Gorgon 
ignorance; and where pose do not 
understand they cannot feel. 

Wesley (a general equal to Cesar) 
thus saw an opening, and stepped for- 
ward with what he called his “ work 
of God” ( aq a title assumed by 
Mahomet a. e founded his theor 
upon an intenseness of religious feel- 
ing, and made morality a very subordi- 
nate concern, because (to let the cat 
out of the bag) éhe preachers of THAT 
would never Lecome enthusiasis. P. 69. 
In our opinion, the disjunction of reli- 
gion and morals, of faith and works, is 
unscriptural, and a political evil. ‘That 
we do not falsify Wesley’s doctrine, we 
shall remark, that we do not think the 
Holy Spirit would have called virtue a 
bubble, under any circumstances, as 
Mr. Moore has done (Pref. xxi.) ; nor 
have infixed a stigma upon a Clergy- 
man for preaching up honesty in deal- 
ings, nl duty to our neighbours (see 
p- 69); or sneeringly called it ** going 
on in this way enforcing the common 
social duties;” or made a death-bed 
repentance, after a most scandalous 
life, a sufficient passport to salvation, 
and a monument of divine mercy for 
that express purpose, as Wesley him- 
self has done (p.89). If this be the 
case, then, in our judgment, we make 
God the author of folly, and patron of 





* Dr. Southey shows that the times re- 
quired it. Wesley frightened them by Hell, 
and surpassed them. 

vice. 
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vice. 
as 


** Never mind what you do, so 

repent in your last moments.” 
at we may not be suspected of 
misinterpreting facts, we shall lay be- 
fore our readers extracts, which will 
prove that they who deal out Hell pro- 
fusely to others, can spare, unlike Bru- 
tus, when a relative is at stake. A Mr. 
Hall, a Clergyman, courted two sisters 
of Wesley, one after the other, Martha 
and Kezzy; ‘but when the match 
was fixed with the latter, he returned 
to the former, whose affections he had 
won, and married her.” (p. 85.) This 
Worthy, after having a family, had 
vicious propensities, which led him 
to glory in his shame. 


**He would talk with apparent ease to 
his chaste wife concerni is concubines ! 
He would tell her that she was his carnal 
wife, but they were his spiritual ones; for 
he had taught them to despise all sober 
scriptural religion, and to talk as enthusias- 
ticall and as corruptly as himself. At 
length he broke all the bands, and retired 
not to Ireland, but to the West Indies, tak- 
ing his chief favourite with him.” P. 89. 


Now there is an oblique meaning 
here about Jreland and the West In- 
dies, which we shall not discuss; but 
we cannot divine the intention of re- 
cording the following amazonian ex- 
ploit: 

** She [the favourite sultana] was a re- 
markable woman In an assault on the 
house by a black banditti, she seized a large 
pewter vessel, and, standing in the turning 
of the stairs which led to their apartment, 
she knocked the assailants down in succes- 
sion as they approached, and maintained 
the post till succours arrived, and dispersed 
the villains.” P. 89. 


Is this worthy the gravity of reli- 
gion? This pewter-pot Antiopé died 
before Hall; and he then returned to 
England to be nursed by his deserted 
wife, and promised Heaven by Wesley, 
who says, “God had given him deep 
repentance. Such another monument 
of divine mercy I have not seen,” &c. 
«Tt is enough, if after all his wander- 
ings we meet again in Abraham's bo- 
som.”’ From cases like this Foote made 
up his ** Mother Cole.” 

We know the old remark of Cicero, 
that any doctrine whatever may find 
followers; but Wesley soared far 
higher. He anticipated universal suc- 
cess. Mr. Moore says, 


*¢ As of old, when it began at Nazareth, 
taking its course upward, it has leavened our 
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universities, and our literary societies ; yiven 
a religious character to many of our polite 
circles ; introduced the evangelical ministry 
into the Established Church; quiekened 
the Dissenters by leading them to recur to 
their first principles; and given us to see 
again saints in Cesar’s household.” Pref. xiv. 

In regard to its adoption in the Es- 
tablished Church, we beg to observe 
that it is of no use to expect customers 
where the goods (i. e. the sermons of 
the lar Clergy) are calumniously 
depreciated ; and as popularity will en- 
engender fashion, and sell things for 
three times their worth, the maxim 
of fas est abl hoste docert was forced 
upon the Cle But philosophical 
observers * ascribe this necessity to the 
oil and water difference between a 
highly-educated Clergy and very igno- 
rant congregations, in remedy of which, 
misfortune, religious and moral educa- 
tion, through the National Schools, is 
pee fe e —_ po pe - the 

th of the clergy an je. 

Or Warberton’s ” Dostrine dre race” 
(though a very objectionable book in 
style and manner) charges Wesley 
with making a most political conve- 
nient use of Scripture, and not walk- 
ing humbly with his God. But this 
very book before us will show arro- 

nce and presumption only fit for 

oanna Southcote. It is deliberately 
affirmed that they who obstruct Me- 
thodists and Methodism, are punished 
by the judgments of God, personally 
and nationally inflicted (see pp. 33, 37, 
104, 105); and that the divine power 
of Providence is vested in the members 
of Tabernacles and Ebenezers, because 
to oppose them is to ‘‘ kick against the 
pricks,” and to thwart the establish- 
ment of the Millenium, which they 
forsooth are to bring out as chosen 
agents! (Pref. xviii. xx.) 

Now we would ask our readers, 
whether we ought to admit such fra- 
ternization with Providence, unless 
the claim is corroborated by miracles 
or prophecy. Let the Methodists, 
with these lofty pretensions, send a 
delegation to Spain, and annihilate 
the Tequisition by the immediate dis- 


solution of that iniquitous system, and 
infliction of the punishment of Ana- 
nias upon its cruel members; it will 
be a pretension full as modest as that 
of the introduction of the Millenium 





* See a pamphlet, entitled ZHTH- 
MATA AIANOHTIKA, 
by 
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by them*. They consider in their in- 
difference about morals, and profane 
learning, the text of ‘*‘ Add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,” 
an unnecessary adjunct to the mg 
but in our judgment there is stark foll 
in thinking that what can only be ef 
fected by the progress of education and 
knowledge, is to be the result of simple 
religious feeling. 

hen books of this kind come be- 
fore us, we are bound to observe that 
our principles are those of the Consti- 
tution, in Church and State; but we 
have treated Mr. Moore, whom we be- 
lieve to be a good mistaken man of 
very estimable private character, with 
perfect fairness, because we have cer- 
tainly said or inferred nothing but from 
his own authority. We have taken 
our ground also, from conscientious 
belief that the National Education is 
Hyperion to a Satyr, compared with 
the project of John Wesley; which 
makes a philosopher's stone of preach- 
ing only. 

Our reasons are these. Christianity, 
as the words ‘fullness of time” imply, 
was intended for a state of civilization, 
and civilization is a providential result 
of human knowledge, which the Me- 
thodists despise ; nor have we any rea- 
son to commend persons who take to 
themselves the credit of impossibili- 
ties; for people may be educated by 
civilized society, as well as by schools. 
Circumstances educate all le to 
good or evil. Education of children 
tn moral and religious habits is, in our 
judgment, the best known method of 
forming principle. It is already done 
in all families of prudence ; and the Re- 
gular Clergy, by the National Schools, 
wish to extend the blessing to the com- 
munity. In reason we therefore think 
that may call éhemselves the possi- 
ble founders of the Millenium; i. e. if it 
was at all good sense to anticipate the 
measures of Providence, or even decent 
to pretend to familiarity with the Al- 
mighty, a pretension which implies 
equality and infallibility. The Holy 
Spirit was deemed necessary to the 
Apostles themselves. 

In conclusion, though we solemnly 
think that the unlimited confidence 
placed in the merits of the atonement 
(the leading feature of the Wesleyan 
doctrine), and the efficacy of death-bed 





* They quote the XVIIth Article as ex- 
clusive to themselves, in the work before us. 
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repentance (a sop for conscience), is in 
reality an insult to the wisdom of Chris- 
tianity, and pernicious to Society; yet 
to the business-talent of Wesley (Mi 

Sophia’s affair excepted, a sad failure), 
his amiable benevolence, his philoso- 
phical dignity of character, and his 
exemplary propriety of conduct, we 
bear the most respectful testimony ; 
but to his sarntsure we object, for 
pious frauds (palpable misrepresenta- 
tions) he certainly did commit and re- 
commend, Now this is éelling stories, 
doing evil that good may come, and of 
course is not that simplicity and godly 
sincerity, &c. which we think requisite 
to canonization, out of the Popish 
Church. Besides, we would repeat, 
that pretended saints have no ri fe to 
take to themselves merits which are 
the evident results of knowledge and 
civilization. Merely preaching more 
sermons than other people, and quot- 
ing Scripture, cannot produce such 


results. 
—@— 


34. Memoirs of Gotthe. JWritten by him- 
self. 2 vols, 8vo, Colburn. 


OF all the multifarious species of 
literary composition that solicit the at- 
tention of the reading public, none so 
effectually stimulate the appetite for 
intellectual excitement, so characteris- 
tic of the present age, as auto-biography. 
Personal narrative possesses a fascina- 
tion to which few are insensible, and 
when written with candour, however 
dull, is never utterly devoid of inte- 
rest ; but when accompanied with the 
graces of a glowing and poetical style, 
vivified by the touch of genius, it 
nearly approximates to the most splen- 
did creations of the intellect. 

The human heart, its joys and sor- 
rows, is a vast and fertile subject for 
speculation, and the philosopher seizes 
with avidity every point of view which 
affords him a glimpse, however partial, 
of the secret springs which animate 
and govern our social relations. 

The Memoirs of Goéthe certainly 
form no exception to a general rule, 
for we have seldom read a more capti- 
vating book. The narrative embraces 
a period of the first twenty-five years of 
his life, commencing with his birth at 
Francfort to his return from the Uni- 
versity at Leipsic, and ending very ab- 
ruptly at the epoch of his approaching 
nuputals. 

his work powerfully illustrates that 
brilliant 
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brilliant period of German literature, 
when its writers, bursting through the 
trammels of pedantry and antiquated 
prejudices, dared to be original, and 
succeeded in founding a school of their 
own. Among these benefactors to 
their country Goéthe holds the first 
rank; indeed few individuals are so 
completely identified with the litera- 
ture of their nation. Conversant with 
the brightest models both ancient and 
modern, he glories in the avowal of 
having matured his taste, and drank 
inpiration at the shrine of Shakspeare. 
erhaps the most pleasing portion 
of these Memoirs is the detail of the 
author's life, and gradual developement 
of his intellectual powers; nothing is 
more delightful than these pictures of 
domestic manners, interspersed with 
such lively and characteristic portraits 
of his family and associates. His de- 
scriptions are drawn with a masterly 
neil, and combine great force of co- 
ouring with truth and a profound 
knowledge of the human heart; and 
it is no slight merit, that in his confes- 
sions he never violates the modesty of 
self-respect, or seeks to interest our cu- 
riosity at the expense of our delicacy. 
These Memoirs, then, may be safely 
recommended, as replete with instruc- 
tion and amusement. The author in- 
-cidentally touches upon a singular va- 
riety of topics, all treated with his 
usual acuteness, but displaying occa- 
sionally no small love of paradox, and 
a pretty strong tone of German mysti- 
cism. It is satisfactory, however, to 
-remark that he uniformly respects the 
fundamental truths which form the 
basis of moral obligation, and the ten- 
dencies of his opinions are favourable 
to the interests of virtue. 

In a publication of this nature, 
where a thread of narrative serves to 
connect a mass of miscellaneous ob- 
servations upon society and literature, 
there is an obvious difficulty in select- 
ing such a specimen as shall mark the 
object and peculiarity of the author. 
Our limits will only allow of two pas- 

: the first a charming picture of 
childhood; the second an animated 
eulogium on Shakspeare :— 


¢ But away with painful reflections; let 
me rather look back to those days so long 
fled. Where is the man who can faithfully 
depict that fulness of life which is the cha- 
racteristic o! childhood ? with what satis- 
faction and even admiration do we contem- 
plate these little creatures as they play 


about us! most of them, indeed, i 
more than they will perform, as if Nature, 
amongst the illusions with which she 
amuses us, had particularly intended to 
present us with a fleeting image of perfec- 
tion. A child’s organs are so wonderfully 
adapted to their momentary destination,— 
he applies them to his and occa- 
sions with equal simplicity and adroitness. 
Within the circle of his faculties, his un- 
derstanding, his reason, seem perfect. When 
we see him so flexible, so of dexterity, 
so contented, we are almost tempted to ima- 
gine that these natural gifts stand in no need 
of cultivation. If the progress of children 
were always answerable to the expectations 
they excite, almost every one of them would 
be a genius. But the effect of age is far 
from being confined to the mere develope- 
ment of the primitive faculties. Not only 
developement, but revolution and confu- 
sion in our organic system, must take place 
before we attain the state of manhood. At 
the end of a certain period scarcely are there 
any traces to be discerned of several of those 
early inclinations which in the first instance 
fixed our attention. 

*«Thus, even supposing that the natural 
faculties of man impress on him a determi- 
nate direction, this would not render it the 
less difficult, for even the most skilful ob- 
server to prognosticate that direction with 
certainty: but at a later period, when we 
recal the past, we ma discover the traces of 
the promises it afforded with respect to the 
future. My intention, therefore, is not to 
relate every thing I did or experienced in 
my childhood, but to look back to that pe- 
riod in search of the circumstances which, 
although I took no particular notice of them 
at the time, determined the direetion I have 
pursued in life.” Vol. I. p. 44. 

** Shaks is better known in Germany 
than any where else ; even better, perhaps, 
than in his own country. We render him 
all the justice, the homage he is entitled 
to; we extend to him the indulgence which 
we tefuse each other. Men of the most 
eminent talents have made it their business 
to present all the qualities with which this 
great genius was endowed in the most fa- 
vourable light; and I have always heartily 
subscribed to all that has been said in ho- 
nour of him, and to every defence of his 
admirable talents. I have already described 
the impression which this extraordinary 
mind produced upon me, and the few re- 
marks which I have hazarded on his works 
have been favourably received. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself on this occasion 
to a more precise explanation of the manner 
in which I became acquainted with Shaks- 
a When I was at Leipsic, I read 

’s collection, entitled The Beauties of 

. Notwithstanding all that may 

be said against collections of this kind, 
which only make an author known ao 
meal, 
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meal, in my opinion 
ey pres my eter 
strong enough to compre the whole 
value of an entire work; nor do we always 
know how to distinguish the which 
have an immediate relation to ourselves. 
Young people, in particular, whose minds are 
not sufficiently cultivated to possess much 
netration, may be discouraged, if they 
ve to choose for themselves; and they 
have a relish for the brilliant ex- 
tracts which sre detached and laid before 
them. For my the of the frag- 
ments I met with in the collection above- 
mentioned, is amongst my most ble 
recollections. Those noble strokes of ori- 
ginality, those fine sentiments, those excel- 
lent descriptions, those sallies of rich hu- 
mour, so frequent in Shakspeare, had a 
powerful effect on me when presented in 
this insulated manner.” Vol. I. p. 391. 


35. Principles of Design in Architecture, 
traced in Observations on Buildings, Pri- 
meval, tian, Phenician or Syrian, 
Grecian, Roman, Gothic or corrupt Ro- 
man, Arabian or ny Old lish 
Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and 
Domestic, revived Grecian, Chinese, In- 
dian, Modern Anglo-Gothic, and Mo- 
dern English Domestic. In a Series of 
Letters to a Friend. By William Mit- 
ford, Esq. Second Edition. vo, pp. 
297. Rodwell and Martin. 


Mr. MITFORD has been pro- 
nounced, by a competent authority, 
the best of all modern historians, 
an eulogium which should urge the 
completion of his valuable werk. The 
treatise on Christianity, however, which 
has em his time, if less pre- 
suming, is of equal importance; and 
were the bulk unim ive, it con- 
tains one a . to 
‘be read » as including e thi 
which A rae writers hive me a 
ae - be sap ar Man, —_ 
reason for his guide, was placed in 


Those who imagine the long title 

ed to the Architectural Essay to 

a fair list of contents, will be greatly 
mistaken: the book is not an elaborate 
enquiry, but a series of judicious ob- 
servations (interspersed with some eo- 
centricities), which may supply the 
want of professional treatises to the 
reader. 

*¢To obtain the principles of an art, we 
must consider its pu’ ; and, in tracing 
these we shall be of course to advert to 
its origin. 

“ Architecture, for its » may 
be divided, I think, under five c : Sa- 
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cred, Civil, Military, Domestic, and Mo- 


numental. 

“« For the origin of Architeeture, we may 

psd Nee wants of our —t rs, The 

of protection against cold, and 
rac, and, as the very first family increased 
in number, the desire of occasional privacy, 
would urge to the exertion of human in- 
genuity in building.” P. 2. 

From this extract it will be seen 
that the author’s method is analytic, 
and concise: he does not amuse his 
readers with far-fetched suggestions, 
or laboured proofs; but he searches 
human nature for his argument, and 
his conclusion is such as the mind 
must rationally allow. 

He is justly severe on some modern 
innovations and confusions, which he 
terms the Caliban style. As Archi- 
tecture, however, is not an abstruse 
subject, and has frequently, nay re- 
cently, been examined in our pages, 
we shall give one more » Te- 
plete with that good sense bene- 
volence for which Mr. Mitford's writ- 
ings are eminently distinguished : 

«I desire, as I have formerly mention- 
ed, that the gratification of the landlord 
should be intimately connected, and, as 
far as may be, identified, with the good 
of the holders under him; and for that very 
reason I would uot have him expect the 
gratitude of those benefitted always to at- 
tend the good he does, and look to those 
as his recompense. French novels, or French 
philosophy, may hold out such views. But 
the book which, with the utmost simplicity 
of unlearned writers, shows a imowlcde of 
human nature, not less than its i 
of moral system, beyond all philosophers, 
promises nothing like them. You, hew- 
ever, enough know, that he who watches 
oe welfare of —_ rg A want, in- 
‘orces indus’ decency, Testrains 
immorality, sf hardly contend in popula- 
rity with the promoter of cudgel-playi 
ass-races, and grinning-matches, with the 
usually concomitant drunkenness, There 
will be, however, those with whom he will 
have superior esteem, and such esteem will 
be reasonably gratifying. But the con- 
sciousness of well-doing, independently of 
‘other results, will be his surest and best 
reward.” Pp, 292-3. 

Agreeably with these observations, 
to treat ingratitude with unaltered 
kindness is the acmé of moral forti- 


tude. 

—o— 

36. A Pleasant Conceited Comedy ; wherein 
is shewed how a man may chuse a good 
Wrfe from a bad. 1602. Reprinted 1824, 

8v0. 
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8vo. pp. 99, being No. 2. of the Old En- 
glish Drama. 


THIS play is ascribed to Joshua 
Cooke in a MS. but is certainly the 
production of a talented writer. The 
younger Arthur, having poisoned his 
wife, as he imagines, marries a shrew, 
in whose company he soon regrets 
what he has lost, and fortunately finds 
that the victim of his dislike had only 
swallowed a narcotic. A few passages 
will serve to shew the author’s style: 


‘<I am not old, and yet, alas! I doat ; 

I have not lost my sight, and yet am blind ; 
No bondman, yet have lost my liberty ; 

No natural fool, and yet I want my wit. 
What am I then? let me define myself, 

A dotard young, a blind man that can see, 
A witty fool, a bondman that is free.” 


Mistress Arthur requests her hus- 
band not to shew his aversion to her: 


“¢ Sweet husband, if I be not fair enough 
To please your eye, range where you list 
road, 

Only, at coming home, speak me but fair : 

If you delight to change, change when you 
please, 

So that you will not change your love to me. 

Or if, as I well think, you cannot love me, 

Love where you list, only but say you love 
me: 


I'll feed on shadows, let the substance go. 
Will you deny me such a small request ? 
What, will you neither love nor flatter me ? 
O, then, I see your hate here doth but 
wound me, [found me.” 
And with that hate it is your frowns con- 


Effects of wealth : 
**Money can make a slavering man speak 


lain. 
If he he loves thee be deform’d and rich, 
Accept his love, gold hides deformity. 
Gold can make limping Vulcan walk upright ; 
Make squint eyes straight, a crabbed face 
look smooth; 
Gilds — noses, makes them look like 
gold; 
Fills age’s wrinkles up, and makes a face 
As old as Nestor’s look as young as Cupid's. 
If thou wilt arm thyself against all shifts, 
Regard all men according to their gifts.” 
Mistress Arthur refuses to suspect 
her husband : 


«¢ Sir, Sir ! I understand you well enough : 
Admit my husband doth uent that house 


Of such dishonest usage ; I s 

He doth it but in zeal to bring = home, 
By his a counsel, from that course of sin ; 
And, like a Christian, seeing them astray 

In the broad that to damnation leads, 
He useth thither to direct their feet 

Into the narrow path that leads to heaven.” 


Arthur becomes reconciled to his 
first wife, and the play concludes with 
his encomium on her virtues. Ami- 
nadab, a schoolmaster, resembles Lingo 
in the Agreeable Surprise, in being 
classical ; and Sir Mungo Malagrouther 
. the Fortunes of Nigel, in being a 
Lore. 


—_@— 

37. A Reply to a Letter of the Atbé Dubois 
on the State of Christianity in India. By 
the Rev. James Hough, Chaplain to the 
Hon, E. I. Comp. Madras Establishment. 
8v0. pp. 322. 


WE may, and often have, a just 
right to think well of the intentions 
of warm Religionists, in proselyting 
foreign nations; but it is a maxim of 
Lord Bacon, that the Statesman should 
contrive, and the bold man only exe- 
cute. No position is more self-evi- 
dent, than that seventy millions of 
Hindoos, adepts in European habits, 
would not be subservient to thirty 
thousand of our countrymen. At the 
same time, it does not follow, that the 
Roman policy of refining, by a sub- 
stitute ola capebier bind, Chentionlty, 
should not be adopted. All which 
provokes us is, that the only possible 
results of knowledge and civilization 
are attributed to warm preaching, a 
method which cannot be of avail till 
the people are first made sensible of 
the absurdity of the existing supersti- 
tion. The late Bishop of Calcutta 
proceeded by education ; and we have 
the positive testimony of history, that 
savages overthrew the Roman Empire, 
while its incorporated and civilised 
vassals joined its legions ; nor did sub- 
sequent Christianized barbarians do 
any thing but degrade and encumber 
social life. What were the converts 
of Charlemagne? merely baptized Pa- 
gans. History is a Mathematician, a 
calculating Professor, an Archimedes ; 
and the safe and legitimate conversion 
of India by hot-headed enthusiasts 
would be just as rational, in our opi- 
nion, as removing Mr. Morgan from 
his actuaryship in a life-assurance- 
office to substitute a popular preacher. 
Mr. Hough is a zealous writer; and 
very — notes, that the ill suc- 
cess of the Popish attempts at conver- 
sion is no argument against the ef- 
forts of Protestants. He also recom- 
mends more morality among the re- 
sident Europeans, and points out sun- 
dry modes of effecting it. Philosophers, 
however, cannot be sanguine a -* 

ead ; 
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head ; for the majority of residents are 
young, a time of life which is impa- 
tient of even reasonable restraint ; and 
where there is passion there will be 
vice, and where there is wealth there 
will be indulgence ; cost what it may. 


—@— 

38. Principles of the Kantesian or Trans- 
cendental Phi . By Thomas Wirg- 
man, Author of the articles Kant, Logic, 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and Phi- 
losophy in the Encyclopedia Londinensis. 
Stereotyped 8vo, pp. 15. 

WE have no opinion that Psycho- 
logy will ever be discovered by logi- 
cal or metaphysical modes of inquiry. 
The investigation belongs to Physics, 
and must e determined by experi- 
ments and cases. Such works as 
of Dr. Hibbert, Dr. Philip, and others 
which we could name, convey real 
information. The book before us is 
a mere arbitrary nomenclature of men- 
tal ?— in a most disgusting jar- 
gon. The very worst taste is conspi- 
cuous in the construction, and the 
greatest mischief may ensue from it, 
because it pursues ———— inves- 
tigation upon the exploded plans of 
the Schoolmen; not of Nature and 
observation. Kant assumes all his pre- 
mises ; and writes and acts (we speak 
in no severity) —, in the man- 
ner of a mere School-master. In p. 
37 is a precious specimen of jargon ; 
“Reason forms the IpEa of God, or 
of a Supreme Intelligence, out of Na- 
ture, by connecting AcTIon and Re- 
ACTION into JnvinrtTE or ABSULUTE 
ConcurRRENCE.” 

We will say nothing about connect- 
ing inéo, because the meaning of words 
used here is quite opposite to their 
usual interpretation. In p. 10 we are 
told that ‘‘acTUAL means a thing 
which may exist at a certain time, and 
necessary that which may exist in all 
time,” and so forth. Nothing is more 
painful than to pass condemnation 
upon works which men of evident 
merit, as is Mr. Wirgman, have un- 
dertaken to patronize; but it is our 
duty to state, that such works as are 
the Kantesian, obstruct real know- 
ledge and valuable information. Had 
the Aristotelism of past centuries ob- 
tained now, where, in all probability, 
would have been our experimental 
knowledge, the discoveries of New- 
ton, Boyle, Watt, Lavoisier, &c. &c.? 
Such studies would have not only been 
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exploded, but the authors have been 
persecuted. 

The Kantesian philosophy, in our 
judgment, is made up from a m 
of obscuring plain things by pedantic 
lan , and making a dressing-case 
of the mind. In regular compart- 
ments are, sense, a shaving-boxr; sen- 
sation, the brush; reason, the razor, 
&c. &c. We conceive the state of 
mind in this country to be three cen- 
turies in advance of the “Transcen- 
—— oat in and, ignorant 

le excepted, the vei ition 

of tah a study invites ‘sidicale. A 
Kantesian is only a fit character for 
Comedy, a Pangloss, &c. At various 
periods the German taste for Extrava- 
anzas has been tried in this country. 

e allude to Werter, Corruptive Plays, 
Berger’s Leonora, Craniology, &c. fe. 
They have an art of raising weeds into 
trees, by hot beds, and selling them as 
timber; but our countrymen ought 
to be on their guard against them. 
They corrupt the taste and injure sci- 
ence. Good sense is the national dis- 
tinction: and God grant it perma- 
nency. Kant is popular on the Con- 
a ; but sinilosophy” = —_ Ba- 
con Kanv’s phi is happily not 
suited to England. , ott 


39. Observations on the existing Corn Laws. 
By John Hays. 8vo. pp. 34, 


IF landed produce was loaded with 
no other burdens than their manufac- 
turing goods, the question of annihilat- 
ing Corn Laws would admit of no dis- 

ute. But if yr te burdens are 
imposed u lan i) in par- 
tiqular, as te the case, Seer the in 
classes ought to take an equal share of 
those Loolie. or enable the suffering 
interest to pay them. If my neigh- 
bour, the manufacturer, chuses tomake 
my horse carry extra weight for his 
own convenience, he ought to pay the 
carriage, and this he does by Corn 
Laws. Excessive charge the Legit 
ture has, however, to prevent; but it 
can never be fair to abolish Corn Laws 
till the parties are on an equality. 
Bounty on the export of grain, recom- 
mended, p. 17, is absurd, for that is 
only bribing foreigners to take our 
corn instead of their own, in the 
same manner, as the Irishman in Joe 
Miller passed light guineas by slipping 
it among the halfpence of a turnpike 
toll. In fact, every kind of uce 
whatever ought to have no other bias 
than 
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than the market price; but if the na- 
tion, the paramount landlord, chuses 
to saddle a icular kind of tenants 
with exclusive charges, it must either 
enable them to meet such charges, 
disperse them among others, or pay 
them mw, te short, we, a at 
no person an equitable right to 
complain of Corn Soom ull the land- 
lords and farmers are released from 
poor-rates, highway-rates, &e. &c. in 
their present exclusive operation. Po- 
lisieal economy is a fine and useful 
study, and we will do our Author the 
justice to say, that he argues like a 
maga in a » my wo But while 
money, thro’ the ing system, 
is > = ad in England than on the 
Continent, what enormous sacrifices 
of rent and taxes must it require to 
enable an English grower to compete 
with the Continental one? The Gen- 
tleman’s bread-bill is a flea-bite. The 
poor pay the tax; and to enable them 
to do it, r-rates must rise accord- 


ingly; and, if there was no corn-bill, 
then the population would augment 
the paupers. In short, the state of 
things on this subject appears to us 
an awkward navigation, where safety 
is the first object, improvement the 


second, ‘and risque the last. Caution 
is the essence of wisdom. Theory is 
the bane of political economy; for 
presumptions are made certainties. 


——@— 


- Mornings at Bow-street. A Selection 
of the most humourous and —s ‘i 
Reports which have appeared in the Morn- 
ing Herald. By J. Wight, Bow-street 
Reporter to the Morning Herald. With 
twenty-one illustrative Drawings; ty 
George Cruikshank, 8vo. pp. 279. C. 
Baldwyn. 

THE author of Life in London 
maintained, that the approximation of 
society would follow the publication 
of his work—that is, that it would un- 
settle one class, and degrade the other. 
As it would be an insult to our read- 
ers to enter into an examination of the 
merits of that vulgar publication, we 
shall merely observe with Siracides*, 
that “‘ the knowledge of wickedness is 
not wisdom.” 

Nevertheless, a work of talent on 
this subject, which might constrast 
the virtues and vices of both orders 
without demolishing either, would be 





* Ecclesiasticus, xix, 22. 


a great acquisition. The volume be- 
fore us, in addition to its raphic ex- 
cellencies, though not jot on such 
an object, will go far towards accom- 
plishing it, by removing the disgust 
which Eganism has hitherto attached 
to that topic. Mr. Wight is a gen- 
tleman of classical education, who treats 
his — secundum arlem, and oc- 
casionally illustrates the dialect in vogue 
with learned etymologies. It is just 
to add, that he omits no opportunity 
of reprobating Corinthianism in all its 
forms. The real names of the dra- 
matis persone are delicately suppressed, 
and humourous ones substituted in their 


room. 
—g@— 

41. A Discourse on the Study of the Laws. 
By the Hon. Roger North. Now frst 
prinied from the original MS. in the Har- 
grave Collection. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by a Member of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 8vo. pp. 105. Baldwyn. 

THIS little discourse is curious from 
the revived reputation of its author, 
and his connexion with legal digni- 
taries, but is itself replete with 
sense. He divides the profession into, 
1. Reading; 2. Common-placing ; 3. 
Conversing; 4. Reporting; 5. Prac- 
tising, with a list of such books as 
were then esteemed requisite, but 
which would now make a very mo- 
derate lawyer. The advice is excel- 
lent, the notes are generally illustra- 
tive, and the book is prettily executed. 


42. Eugenia; a Poem in four Cantos. B 
EP. Wolferstan. ce pp. 61. . 
THE sister of a Baronet married 
imprudently, was discarded by him, 
brought up her family in indi- 
gence, Though the brother was in- 
exorable with regard to her, he made 
the eldest son his heir, and patronized 
the next. The former turns out a fri- 
volous character ; the second, a good- 
hearted scientific young man. At 
Rome he is entrapped into matrimony 
by a divorced adultress. The secret 
is discovered. He flies from her. She 
takes poison and dies. He returns to 
England, becomes a Clergyman, and 
marries the daughter of his tutor. 
Peace, retirement, and religious prin- 
ciples, confer happiness. 
The drudgery of a school-mistress 
of high and cultivated mind, employ- 
ed in teaching infants, is well pour- 


trayed ; and may induce the wealthy 
to 
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to be liberal to this useful and suf- 


fering class of society. 

*¢ Heav'ns! does my mother, with Aer men- 
tal ~~ [hours ? 

Cried Fred’ric, ** thus consume the precious 

Toil in the drudgery of a daily school, 

And teach its A B C to every fool?” 

** Mary is not a fool, said Francis, Fred’rie 
smil’d, 

And, patting tenderly the artless child, 

Went on: ‘Shall one whom Nature form’d 
to climb, 

Where only tread the gifted, the sublime, _ 

Watch vacant dullness, with mistake absurd, 

Misread, the twentieth time, the same poor 
word ; 

See the wet thumb squeeze up the dirty leaf; 

Hear drawls more torturing than their noi- 
siest grief; 

While, if she try to break the horrid spell, 

And in her owa soft tones the story tell, 

*Tis, every line, sung out, with all its former 

ell” 


Thus it is. When children are quick, 
the parents chuckle in the youngster’s 
talents; the instructor has no portion 
of the credit. When children are dull, 
then the instructor alone is to blame. 

Weare obliged, for want of room, 
to omit many pathetic and interesting 


lines. 
—o— 


43. Joseph and his Brethren. A Seri 
tural Drama; in two Acts. By H. 
ae. Small 8vo. pp. 252. Whitta- 

er. 

THE History of Joseph, as narrated 
in the Holy Book, is the most drama- 
tic of all the events recorded in the in- 
spired Volume—and is the most pathe- 
tic relation with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is associated in our me- 
mories with our earliest unsophisticated 
emotions—and it has drawn perhaps 
the first tears which were the offspring 
of genuine sensibility. It has been 
moreover so fully and so beautifully 
told, that we come to the perusal of 
a new version of this event, at least 
with no very favourable impressions of 
the attempt, if we are not disposed to 
regard it in the light of profanation. 
The perusal of the Volume before us 
has not changed these opinions; it 
would be a perversion of language to 
call it poetry, a solecism in rhyme 
and metrical harmony to speak of it 
as verse. If our readers can suppose a 
neutral spot, where style has ceased to 
be prose, without having reached the 
Frontiers of Poetry, he will in some 
measure understand the dialect of this 

Gixt. Mac. August, 1824. 
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Scriptural Drama, Whether from ac- 


cident, or design, we know not, but 
the Drama opens with a couplet in 
rhyme, €.g. 

‘*In the dim age, when yet the rind of earth, 
Unworn by time, gave eager nature birth,” 
and continues blank throughout. 

It is far from our intention to make 
sport of the labours of those who, 
whatever be their defects, bring at 
least the humble merit of good in- 
tentions. Mr. Howard has not fully 
ascertained ‘ guod valeant humeri,’ 
and he has sunk beneath the self- 
imposed burthen. That divine epic, 
the Paradise Lost, has, we suspect, 
furnished the Sceptic with food for 
argument; let the well-meaning Chris- 
tian’ beware, that by the injudicious 
treatment of Scriptural subjects, he do 
not give the gat or aed a theme for 
derision. 

Among the many vulgarisms of Mr. 
Howard’s heroic verse, are such ex- 
pressions as these, 

* Hold, Simeon! you'll get xo fear of me.’ 
“< A store of gall he had reserv’d 

To sauce his pride.” 

*‘ His wits are dash’d a little from their 


sphere. 

** As tho’ he had been dead and spack'd in 
earth,” ‘ 

——** A pret ! 

I have had + | ny spirit to.” 

*« Dry as the wild boar’s tongue in honesty,” 
&e. &e. &e. 

The obsolete sith, for since, is used 
almost invariably. 

The frail wife of Potiphar addresses 
Joseph, 

** Beware, you'll crack my lace.” 

And the Immaculate in another 
page respondeth, 

** You do me wrong—unlady-like, and cruel 
wrong.” 

These are but part of those disfigure- 
ments which throw ridicule on the 
Poem. Mr. H.’s ear is most unmusi- 
cal, as the following lines may shew, 
and in many instances the syllable 
elided is necessary to the completion 
of the line, as in the two first: 

«¢ That thus presum’st on my temperance,” 
*¢ And almost kisses thy inspir’d foot.” 

*< To wait with patience the will of him.” 
** And starr’d the Heavens like a fiery flaw.” 
*< If to our Sire I am dutifal.” 

We will not proceed to analyse this 
Scriptural Drama, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with those general ob- 

servations 
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servations which we have been con- 
strained to utter respecting it; but as 
we wish to repeat nothing of dispraise, 
we will conclude with the following 
exclamation of Jacob, proud even in 
the bitterness of his sorrow for the loss 
of his favourite son. 


*¢ Jupan. 
*Tis hard to say what is become of him.” 


*« Jacos. 
That I can tell, triumphant o’er my woe: 
He is a spirit, purified from taint, 
Catching a glory from the court of heav’n, 
And brighten’d o’er by an angelic light, 
Shot from the dread magnificence within. 
He tends the threshhold of the mighty gate, 
Amidst a host of winged messengers; w 
Angels adoring catch the whisperings 
Of the unearthly and mysterious hymn, 
Tending to glorify the name of God, 
And sweeping round his throne.” 


This is in better taste, and if it shall 
induce its admirers to peruse the whole 
poem, we shall still be happy that we 
have extracted the passage. 


—@— 
44. Poetical Memoirs. The Exile, a Tale. 
By James Bird. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 8vo. pp. 134. 


WE have spoken of Mr. Bird’s for- 
mer productions in terms of approba- 
tion; nor will the present volume de- 
tract from the reputation he has ac- 
quired. ——— 1aps is but negative 
praise, and indicates that the author 
on whom it is bestowed is rather lin- 
gering on the step he may have reach- 
ed, than making any vigorous efforts 
towards a higher ascent to the Temple 
of Fame. With a favourable impres- 
sion, however, of the writer's powers, 
we marvel greatly that he should con- 
descend to be the imitator of any poet, 
however popular; he is a Bird (if he 
will forgive us our pun) of strong pi- 
nion, and we regret that he should 
condescend to flutter among the minor 
warblers, when he might gain a loftier 
eminence, and plume a more aspiring 


wing. 

The principal poem in this volume 
details events with which we are too 
familiar. In the hero we have hatred 
of oppression oe forth into overt 
acts of rebellion, and punished by ba- 
nishment ; feelings of revenge nursed 
in solitude, and waiting the hour of 
accomplishment; the whole softened 
and subdued by the “light of Love ;” 
the cherished memory of a tender pas- 
sion.—In the female there is still less 
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of originality ; devoted attachment fol- 
lowing its object, and braving every 
danger, in the disguise of a minstrel.— 
With these objections in /imine to com- 
mon-place occurrences which no ta- 
lent can rescue from the tediousness of 
an oft-told tale, we are ready to allow 
Mr. Bird the merit of considerable 
skill in the more mechanical part of 
his business. His versification is often 

werful, polished, and chaste; the 
anguage always appropriate, and the 
sentiments, if not original, are express- 
ed with elegance. =e the fanciful 
production entitled ‘ Poetical Me- 
moirts,” is a proof of the facility with 
which he can adopt any mode of com- 
municating his > tee ts, and of the 
easy negligence with which he can 
assume any poetical dress which fa- 
shion may have rendered pam. For 
ourselves, however, we have deemed 
this introduction from the Italian 
school as having been long pushed to 
the extreme, and we had hoped that 
Beppo stanzas and Beppo morals had 
ceased to find imitators and advocates. 
From the contamination of the latter 
disease we believe Mr. Bird to be en- 
tirely free ; we are sorry that he should 
have joined the “servum pecus,” in 
the adoption of a measure which must 
have been offensive to his good taste. 

The following lines are well ex- 
pressed, but their model who can fail 
to recognize? 

‘But there were feelings of a gentler 

kind, [could bind 
Dear to his heart, whose cherish’d spell 
His soul to Scandinavia’s hills, though fate 
Had dimmed his glory, and though desolate 
The halls of freedom, by his fathers reared, 
By fame ennobled, and by time endeared : 
Yes, there was one, whose image dwelt apart 
From all the world, within his trusting heart; 
There had it dwelt in sorrow and in joy, 
No fate could change it, and no time destroy; 
On that alone his faith could rest; it led 
To one fond hope, when other hopes had 
fled ! 


Oh! how the heart will cling to something 
dear, 

When hope betrays us, and despair is near, 

When all is dark around us, save some star, 

That shines resplendent, though it shines 


ar; 
We hail its light with rapture, and we bless 
The friendly star, the star of happiness!” 
There is scarcely a page opened at 
random that is not thickly set with 
poetical beauties, and yet scarcely one 
for which we could not find a proto- 


type. 
vP Take 
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Take the following description of 
«* Regnier” in his banishment: 


«« Far, far from all that charmed his life’s 

bright morn, 

Barred from the world, its pity, or its scorn, 

No hope to soothe him in his deep despair, 

No hand to ward his fate, no heart to share, 

No love to cheer him in his lone distress, 

No eye to watch him, and no tongue to bless! 

He dwelt all desolate—his hapless doom 

Was sealed for ever, and his only home 

Was now the gloomy, deep, and rocky cave 

Through whose long, vaulted passages, the 
wave 

Rushed, echoing wildly, in that vast recess 

Of hollow rock, that awful wilderness 

Of sparry domes, and aisles, and pillared 
halls, [falls 


And echoing cells, where floods and water- 
Roared like the vollied thunder, while in fear, 
The firm earth shook!—Alas! alas! Reg- 


nier ! 
Is this thy frightful dwelling—this thy fate— 
Degraded, exiled, lone, and desolate !”” 


His deliverance by Moina disguised 
as a minstrel, his reception by conge- 
nial spirits in their impatience of op- 
pression, the day of battle, and the 
death of Regnier, are told in lines of 
equal vigour and pathos. 

With every feeling of respect for 
the talents of Mr. Bird, we recom- 
mend him to put aside all recollections 
of our modern popular poets, and to 
trust his own powers on a subject 
‘*unattempted yet in verse,”—we in- 
treat him to shake off the self-imposed 
fetters by which his genius is contined, 
and of which he may be almost uncon- 
scious. We do not say that we could 
produce parallel passages to the greater 
part of the volume before us, but there 
is a general tone that gives the poem a 
character of imitation,—a successful 
one, but still it is imitation. 

These are our honest impressions, 
and as honestly delivered. We are 
quite aware of the charge to which 
we may expose ourselves, and it may 
be said that if the poet be forbidden to 
propose to himself some ‘‘ great Ex- 
emplar,” if he be checked in follow- 
ing where the Master — of the age 
have led; we erect a barrier against 
his progress and his improvement. We 
trust Mr. Bird will not so misunder- 
stand us. Still 


‘* Nullius addictus juvare in verba magistri, 
we hold to be good, in poetry as in 
hilosophy. Had we thought less of 
lis genius, we had not given him this 
caution,—and we repeat our wish that 
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we may meet him again, radiant in 
his proper plumage, and vocal with his 
own original song. 


45. The Duke of Mercia, an Historical 
Drama. By Sir A. De Vere Hunt, Bart. 
8vo. pp. 292. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 
IT was our agreeable duty not long 

ago to notice in terms of almost un- 

qualified approbation the drama of 

“Julian,” by Sir Aubrey Hunt, and 

we hailed that production as the fore- 

runner of his poetical fame. The pre- 
sent drama most fully sustains the cha- 
racter of its accom lished author. It 
contains passages of splendour and of 
sublimity, of tenderaess and of pathos, 
for which, if we might find parallel, 
we know not where to look for supe- 
rior. This is high praise, and it is de- 
served. To this poet belongs the rare 
merit of uniting what is sterling in 
poetry with all that is beautiful in mo- 
rals; and if we may borrow one of his 
own elegant allusions, he moves in 

‘virtuous thoughts that clothe him 

as a garment.” 

The plot of the drama is laid in 
England ; the time, during the conten- 
tions of the Saxons and the Danes. A 
few introductory scenes inform us that 
there had been a “‘ sweeping massa- 
cre” of the Danes at the vespers of St. 
Brice; and Gunilda, the daughter of 
the Danish King, narrowly esca 
with her life after the murder of her 
children. She is introduced in a me- 
lancholy scene, like Rachel, weeping 
for her little ones, and refusing to be 
comforted; at length, exhausted by 
her miseries, she expires; and over 
her body her brother Canute pledges 
oaths of vengeance on the Saxons. The 
drama now commences. Etheldred, 
King of England, during his sickness, 
appoints a Regency, composed of Ed- 
mund his son, and Edric Duke of 
Mercia, his son-in-law, an unprinci- 
pled and ambitious soldier; the cha- 
racter of the former may be gathered 
from his own account of his feelings : 

** As for me, I'm somewhat young 
T’ have studied men’s minds deeply. 

round 

Upon the superficial face of things, 

And, like the swallow, skim the smoothest 

wave ; 

Or, moth-like, perch upon the brightest 

flower. 

*Till now I deem’d all life was as a spring, 

And turn’d my cheek to sunshine, likea plant. 

I saw all nature beautiful, and deem’d po 


I look 
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All creatures good. Now must | prune my 
spirit, 

And bend my mind down to the tasks of age. 

I must discard those graceful witcheries 

That take the buoyant phantasy of youth, 

Moulding its airy speculation to 

Shapes almost palpable. Away with them! 

The dark days of reality are come. 

Welcome the storms of life! Welcome the 
strife 

That flashes round the stations of the great, 

Like lightnings o’er the mountain-tops !” 


Edric aims at the throne by the de- 
struction of his colleague, and in this 
work of baseness he is assisted by 
Ethelmar, Duke of Cornwall. His 
first opportunity of mischief occurs b 
his becoming the confidant of Ed. 
mund, who entrusts him with the 
secret of his love for Algitha, the sup- 
posed daughter, but in fact the wife of 
an aged Danish noble. She is also be- 
loved, but not with virtuous love, by 
Edwy, surnamed the Churl, the bro- 
ther of Edmund. 

This peerless beauty is thus describ- 
ed, and an honourable passion thus 
beautifully depicted. 

“« Nay, "tis not 
The grace of her meek, bending, snowy 


neck ; 
The delicate budding of her tender bosom, 


Above a waist a stripling’s hand might 
compass ; 

The flowing outline of proportion’d limbs, 

Moving with health’s elastic lightness, blent 

With all that nameless suavity of air 

That marks high birth; ‘tis not, alone, a 
fac 


e 

Whose features are all symmetry; an eye 

In whose etherial blue Love sits enshrined, 

A spirit in a star; cheeks eloquent 

In changeful blushes, as her sweetest lips, 

In the harmonious utterance of pure thoughts: 

"Tis not all these—the palpable ornaments 

Of the material mould, love’s pagean 

Floating o’er beauty’s surface (as the galley 

That, in its proud trim, bore the Egyptian 
queen 

Along the rosy-tinted waves, reflecting 

The blazon of that mock divinity) : 

No, no! it is not these that win my heart : 

But ’tis the pure intelligence of mind 

That, like some inborn light, beams from 
her soul ; 

The virtuous thoughts, that clothe her as a 
garment ; 

The chastity, the candour, and the meekness, 

That, — her parted hair, look from a 


row 
And features, where the seal of heaven is 
set !” 


Edric forewarns the passionate Edwy 
that he has a rival, and contrives the 
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meeting of the brothers at the same 

moment, 

**What, if both meet in rage, can I help 
that ? 

What, if one slay the other, i’st my fault ?” 


Sigiferth, the husband of Algitha, 
approaches his home as both brothers 
are on the watch, and pronouncing the 
name of his wife in an accent of ten- 
derness, is mistaken for a rival, and 
stabb’d by the jealous Edwy; who in 
his turn is attacked by Edmund (igno- 
rant that it is his brother) and is se- 
verely wounded. In the mean time 
the Danish army approaches—the King 
of England dies, and Edmund is pro- 
claimed. The battle of Ashdown fol- 
lows.. The Dukes of Mercia and Corn- 
wall betray their posts. The latter as- 
sassinated Prince Edwy while charging 
with his troops, and fixing his head on 
a pole, exhibits it as that of Edmund 
the King; the Danes are victorious, 
and tanioe is taken. 

Canute, now in possession of the 
palace, addresses his suit to Emma, 
the Queen Dowager, in terms that 
well become an honourable soldier. 


*¢ CANUTE. 
* Fair queen, I will not now profess to thee 
That which would scarce become thy sober 
weeds, 
And would comport ill with my inward heart. 
I will not deal with thee as flatterers do 
With shallow girls, but speak as to a woman, 
Whose eye dwells less upon the flowers of 
life 
Than on its uses and realities. 
I do not offer you a youthful heart, 
(Though mine by age is such,) that, in its 
glee, : [one 
Sports like the roebuck with the wind, but 
Whose current has been chill’d by timeless 
frosts. [vigour 
If then thou may’st accept a soul, whose 
Is but a bent bow in the public hand ? 
If thou "It wed beauty, delicate as thine, 
To a rough soldier’s frame ? lowly I proffer 
What a fastidious eye may pass unnoticed, 
But a wise heart will prize.” 


«« Ema. 
** With joyful omen 
I take a pledge graced with sincerity ; 
And with like plainness shall reply to you. 
I give you here a widow'd hand, but, with it, 
No widow'’d heart; for mine hath never 
loved : 
In you, sir, I accept (and love from duty 
Gently will spring) a father for my children, 
And a protector of their mother’s rights ; - 
Which thus, with perfect confidence, she 
: yields 
nto your firmer *. 
. — Edric 
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Edric also enamoured of the Queen, 
maddened by this preference, after a 
spirited altercation with Canute, de- 
parts with oaths of vengeance. His 
demoniacal phrenzy is thus ably pour- 
trayed. 

«< Epric, 
I go—but shall return /— 
With what a look 
Of measured scorn he leaves me! — Out 
upon ’t! [kneel, 
I have borne this shame too far. Here dol 
Avenging Heaven! and supplicate—nay, 
nay, ese. 
I will not damn myself with prayers like 
— Let me be calm—oh, fool! the veriest 
slave, 
The common bully of the camp, may now 
Strut by thee with swoln lip and lifted 
brows, [man. 
Blaming high heaven that moulded such a 
—My brain is stunn’d: and yet—and yet, 
methinks, 
"Twas wise to meet, as I have met, the blow. 
—Demon of craft ! was ’t not thy policy 
To goad me to perdition? But Son proof 
’Gainst all. With half the kingdom in my 


grasp, 
Friends at my back, and space to combat on, 
Why should my spirit quail ? 
Canute! the banner 
Of inextinguishable hate is raised 
Between us—woe to him who first cries 
* Quarter !’” 


Edmund again makes head against 
the Danes, and celebrates his nuptials 
with Algitha. He restores Edric to 
his forgiveness, but not to his confi- 
dence, whose stormy passions again 
endeavour to foment discord and dis- 
affection in the troops. At length the 
King, deploring the desolation of war, 

laces the’ crown of England on the 
issue Of a single combat. Canute ac- 
cepts the challenge, and his heathen 
invocation is well conceived. 
** CanuTe. 
(after pacing apart for some time, with hur- 
ried step), 
I thank ye, spirits of my ancestors! 
Now look ye down on my aspiring soul, 
And make me dreadful as the icy winds 
That slay whate'er they breathe upon! Just 
vel ce. 
Rush to my heart! make all my muscles 
steel— 
Keen as my wrongs, @s pliant as my will! 
Spirit of Odin! to my life-blood leap— 
And with thine ancient terrors light mine 


eyes 
That with my port I may appal all hearts !— 
Thou gory mace! thou trenchant sword ! 
twin ministers 


Of fate and glory, to my heart I catch ye— 
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Fonder than ever father clasp’d his first- 
born! [my veins 
—Ha! at the touch, the hot blood through 
Rushes like molten metal. — Vengeance, 
thou ’rt mine! [don ! 
Glory, thou art my mate! empire, my guer- 
—Lash your o’ ied team, thou slug- 
gish day, 
And light me to the goal! I tread on air!” 
The lists are prepared ; after a sharp 
rencontre Canute is beaten down by 
Edmund, who, disdaining to take ad- 
vantage of his weaponless state, offers 
his adversary another sword. We must 
permit the drama to speak the rest. 
*¢ Take another sword.” 
« CANUTE. 
By Heaven! I hate thee more for this dis- 
dain [vengeance ! 
Than for thy prowess, Edmund! Oh for 
Oh for a valiant arm, bravely to rid me 
Of this foul shame! Ay, I would raise that 


arm 
And head, above his proudest peers ! 
** Epric (@ ching Canute). 
_— Ww at chen > 
Say that once more, fair prince; but once 
again.” 
«<< CANUTE. 

Thou tempt’st me—hence !”” 

«« Epric (muttering ). 
Enough—I comprehend.” 
«¢ Epmunp. 

Canute! betake thee to thy sword—I wait !” 
*« Epric (aside, drawing his dagger). 
Now, fatal steel, come forth! and let me 

carve, [yet 

With thy most trenchant edge, one pathway 

Towards Hope’s lost beacon. Thus let me 

clutch thy haft ! 

Vengeance make keen mine eye ! Hate nerve 

my arm!” 

[He joins a group of Danes, towards whom, 
in the Combat, Canute is again beaten 
tack. As Epmunp aims a blow, Epric, 
over the shoulder of a Dane, stabs him.] 

*« Epmunp. 
Treason! oh, treason!—Some base hand 
hath stabb’d me !” 
«« Boiioicn, 

My prince !—Alas! his lips grow white— 

the blood 

Spouts forth in torrents! Lean on me.” 

¢¢ Epmunp (faintly). 
more 

Let me look on my Algitha—my mo- 

ments— 

Are number’d—haste ! my heart's sick— 

haste !” 
** ALGITHA rushes in. 
VOICES PROM THE CROWD. 
The Queen! 

The Queen—Make way!” 

‘* ALGITHA. 
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*¢ ALGITHA. 
Where—where is my husband ? 
[Seeing, and flinging her arms around him.] 
Ah! thou art slain—my love! my life !—- 
my all! [men !” 
I will not leave thee! tear me not hence, hard 
«¢ EpMunD. 
This hurt is slight—my love—a scratch. I 
shall 
Be better—quite well—presently,”” 
*« ALGITHA, 
Alas ! 
Thou art dying —see—see—he grows pale— 
some help ! [aid ? 
His eyes swim. Savages !—will none bring 
Help—help ! he bl to death.” 
*¢ Epmunp (apart to Buttoicn). 
Gently remove her— 
This sight will kill her—take her away. 
(To Aveirna). Nay see 
How strong I am! 
[He endeavours to walk past her. 
Oh! I am faint—your hand— 
We meet—again—in heaven—farewell—I 
die!” 

We strongly recommend the lovers 
of poetry to read this superb produc- 
tion, and to judge for themselves. We 
have been so copious of extracts dur- 
ing the developement of the drama, 
that we have no further room; else 
should we give the scene of pure 
and holy love, p. 142 & seq. which 
is equal to any similar description 
within the compass of our reading. 
we must speak of faults, it appears to us 
that many beautiful passages are given 
to inappropriate characters, and utter- 
ed on improbable occasions. 

There are other poems in the vo- 
lume, and of their kind they are per- 
fect bijoux. We can only give the 
following sonnet. 

*€ THE FAMILY PICTURE. 
With work in hand, perchance some fairy 


To deck the little stranger yet to come ; 
One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap— 
The eldest studious, with a book or map— 

Her timid girl beside, with a faint bloom, 
Conning some tale—while, with no gentle 


tap, 
Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum, 
Nor heeds the doubtful frown her eyes 


assume. 
So sits the Mother! with her fondest smile 
Regarding her sweet little-ones the while ; 
And he, the happy Man! to whom belong 
These treasures, feels their living charm be- 
guile 
All mortal cares, and eyes the prattling 
throng 
With rapture-rising heart, and a thanks- 
giving tongue.” 
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46. Castle Baynard, or the Days of John. 
By Hal Willis, Student at Law. 12mo. 
pp. 286. Whitaker. 


NOVELS or Romances seldom or 
ever afford instruction, unless they are re- 
cords of historical trath ; and then they 
generally deserve encouragement. The 
volume before us isof thisclass. The zra 
chosen is the troublesome times of John. 
The owner of Castle Baynard was Ba- 
ron Fitz-Walter, one of John’s faith- 
ful Barons, but yet a noble opposer of 
his oppressions ; who, upon his return 
to his home, introduced Sir Eustace de 
Montfort, the son of one of his late 
and brave companions in arms, to his 
daughter ** Matilda the Fair.” 

The description of a quintain in 
Finsbury-fields, at which Gilbert the 
Gosling made himself conspicuous, 
is written in an extremely interesting 
style. 

Baron Fitz-Walter was visited by 
John, whence originated all the sub- 
sequent disasters of the family, which 
form the ground-work of the plot. 
When the news arrived, old Ambrose, 
**who was never so happy as when 
employed in the superintendance of a 
feast,” was highly pleased, and though 
the notice was short, he put every 
thing in readiness to receive his so- 
vereign. At this visit the King met 
with Fitz-Walter’s daughter, Matilda, 
who was betrothed to Sir Eustace de 
Montfort. John, who became ena- 
moured of Matilda, naturally consi- 
dered Sir Enstace in the light of a 
rival. To obtain his absence was the 
object of John’s desires. This he 
effected by sending him on an em- 
bassy to Philip of France. When his 
absence was thus obtained, John en- 
deavoured by every means in his power 
to bring Matilda to his wishes; but to 
the Baron he effectually disguised his 
real feelings. 

Not all the penctration of De Mont- 
fort could perceive the perfidiousness of 
John, so easy was he led away by the 
flattering sounds of fame or fortune 
lavishly bestowed upon him by his 
royal Master; the whole tenour of 
whose behaviour ‘* was managed so 
craftily, that the most cunning might 
have been deceived; although he was, 
in reality, in very good humour at the 
success of the scheme with young De 
Mountfort, who, as he foresaw, ha 
eagerly closed with his eee and, 
indeed, had received the King’s ~~ 

mands 
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mands with the sincerest gratitude.” 
Shortly after the departure of Sir Eus- 
tace, which had caused great affliction 
to Matilda, John threw off the mask 
that covered his abominable _incli- 
nations : 

*‘ The King felt all the influence of her 
fascinating manners; the sweetness and 
simplicity of her speech ravished his ears, 
and the natural grace of her every action 
called forth his warmest admiration, and 
added fuel to the illicit flame which burned 
within his breast; and when the absence of 
Fitz-Walter afforded him an opportunity of 
avowing his sentiments, he threw off all that 
distant courtesy with which he had always 
addressed her, seated himself beside her, 
and, taking her hand, pressed it familiarly 
to his heart, and gazed upon her lovely 
countenance with such ardour that the 
blood mounted into her cheeks; breath- 
less with astonishment at this freedom, she 
would have instantly retired, but her agi- 
tated and trembling limbs refused their sid. 

The King at length proceeds to un- 
warrantable liberties; Matilda screams 
for help; and the Baron, alarmed at 
her cries, rushes into the apartment 
accompanied by the faithful Edward. 

«* What means this outrage ?” exclaimed 
Fitz-Walter, grasping the arm of the King 
and thrusting him aside, while Edward ran 
to his Lady’s support, mingling his tears 
with hers. 

*¢ Traitor!” said the Ki 
rage and disappointment, “ 


» foaming with 
ar’st thou lift 
thy hand against thy lawful Sovereign ?”” 
*¢ Traitor !”’ answered Fitz-Walter, ‘* My 
actions never yet deserved that name. Is 


it treason to protect my child? O King, 
thou little knowest the heart thou hast 
wounded by this attempt upon the honour 
of my house; I have fought and bled for 
thee in the field; supported thee with my 
best means in every expedition; in every 
thing been true and loyal—and is this the 
recompense of my services? Is this the 
return thou makest for the hospitality and 
welcome I gave thee; and was all thy show 
of friendship towards De Mountfort but to 
withdraw him from my daughter? Yes, 
*tis too true; O, my heart almost bursts 
with rage and indigaation at this foul con- 
spiracy ¥y 

*¢ Listen; hear us but one moment,” in- 
terrupted John; ‘*’tis true, we love thy 
daughter, and most truly so, for who can 
behold and love her not? And here we 
freely offer her participation in our fortunes, 
and though we cannot raise her to England’s 
throne, she shall be queen and mistress of 
our heart !”” 

** Fitz-Walter turned pale with rage ; his 
lips quivered, and his eyes flashed fire at 
this infamous proposal. 
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** Now call me traitor if thou wilt,” ex- 
claimed he, ‘* for such thy words have made 
me: and, as I once stood foremost in the 
ranks of loyalty, so do I hate thee now as 
heartily as then I loved thee. How base, 
vile, and u in a King, to wish to 
heap dishonour on one, whose fortune, life, 
and honour, have ever been exerted in his 
defence; but I have received thee as a guest 
within this castle’s walls, and they protect 
thee from an angry father’s wrath !” 

*« These threats, proud Baron, shall meet 
awarm reply anon. By the Trinity ! I vow 
to bend thy stubborn pride, and for what 
we deign to ask at mt, our acceptance 
shall heals — . 

‘Replying thus, the King turned his 
back upon the justly enraged and injured 
Fitz-Waleer, and immediately assembling 
his Knights and attendants, in the course 
of half an hour quitted Castle Baynard, 
to the utter astonishment of his retinue, 
who could not possibly conceive the mean- 
ing .of this hasty and unceremonious de- 
parture.” 

From the King’s hasty departure, 
the Baron expected his resentment, 
and gave orders to his vassals to 
keep strict watch throughout the 
castle, and to admit no strangers. 
Some days after Walter the archer 
came, and informed Fitz-Walter that 
the King was then coming with his 
army to Castle Baynard ; and wished 
to be allowed to fight for the Baron. 
The siege commenced, and was car- 
ried on with vigour, and but for the 
timely assistance of the Barons, the 
castle would have been levelled, and 
its inmates destroyed. John, who 
had not expected such enemies, 
was soon surprised by their com- 
pelling him to withdraw his forces 
from London. 

King John, vexed at his defeat at 
Castle Baynard, and disappointed in 
his desigus upon Matilda, resolved to 
hazard a second siege, in which he 
was too successful, having succeeded 
in firing the castle, and taking the 
brave Baron prisoner, who from an- 
guish of mind for the safety of his 
daughter, could not refrain from call- 
ing down a curse upon his King. 

Jatilda at that time was in com- 
pany with her page on the top of one 
of the towers of the castle, surrounded 
by the destructive element; from which 
she escaped in an almost miraculous 
manner, by the assistance of Gilbert, 
through some subterraneous passages 
** beneath the ruins of a Roman tem- 
ple, formerly dedicated to Diana, se 

the 
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the vicinity of Castle Baynard, which 
Gilbert had accidentally discovered to 
have a communication with it.” From 
his solitary confinement in the tower 
the noble Fitz-Walter was released by 
his friend Sir Arthur de Clifforde, 
who, disguised as an aged man ‘‘ with 
an oaken staff and silvery beard,” ap- 
plied to speak with the Baron, which 
was granted him for one quarter of an 
hour, during which time they ex- 
changed dresses, and Fitz-Walter de- 

rted unsuspected from the prison. 

aving obtained his liberty, he in- 
formed his brother Barons of the cir- 
cumstances, They came to the reso- 
lution of uniting to be revenged on 
their Sovereign. Matilda and her at- 
tendants, among whom were Gilbert 
and Walter, arrived, but with great 
difficulty, at Faleonberg Castle, hav- 
ing been taken prisoners at a tavern 
on the road by a party of the King’s 
soldiers, from whom they were releas- 
ed by De Montfort and his Knights, 
who were returning from France. The 
meeting of the Barons and King’s 

rty gave rise to the assembling at 
ae mede, where the spirit of Bri- 
tish liberty asserted her supremacy, 
and overawed regal tyranny and po- 
pish dominion. 

Stow in his Chronicle relates the 
circumstance of the destruction of 
Castle Baynard ; but says that Baron 
Fitz-Walter flew to France, and that 
**Maude the Faire” stayed at Dun- 
mow, where not agreeing to the King’s 
propositions, she was killed by one 
of the servants giving her a poisoned 


egg. 

STnis Novel is drawn up with effect 
and ingenuity; the characters are well 
sustained throughout, particularly those 
of Walter the archer, and Guy the 
fool, These two characters display the 
abundant wit of the authors and shew 
that he can descend to buffoonery, and 
soar to the heights of heroism. It ra- 
ther borders on romance, especially the 
character of Sir Arthur de Clifforde, 
who at the conclusion of the piece 
bids adieu to all human society, and 
retires to find a resting-place for his 
brave and prem heart within a con- 

s 


yent’s walls. 
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47. An Essay on the lLaneful Influence of so 
Srequently washing Decks, &c. in the 
Royal Navy, with Observations on the 
Prevention of the Dry Rot. By Robert 
Finlayson, M, D, &c. Surgeon, R. N. 8vo. 
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AMONG theundue extremes which 
creep into the regime of middle-rank 
domestic life, no one thing is more un- 
toward than the genius which some 
women have for over-washing their 
houses. Besides the bore of the water, 
the performance is usually attended 
with a temper akin to Touchstone’s 
dog. Even Dr. Johnson, Miss Seward 
says, was awed into silence by a scold- 
ing aunt at Lichfield, when he unhap- 
pily chanced to disturb her in these 

astimes. Dr. Graves, in the Spiritual 
Daixote, humorously relates the case 
of a Monmouthshire parson, who hav- 
ing a wife fully gifted with the vigour 
of philo-irrigation, had been obliged 
to pass his life much in the same way 
as an amphibious animal. 

But this strange taste of women ap- 
pears to fall short of the washing and 
scowering extravagancies of First Lieu- 
tenants and Mates of the Navy. They, 
it seems, esteeming ‘‘ cleanliness next 
to godliness,” probably much more 
highly, seek it with as much regard to 
fitness and moderation as do frequently 
their petticoated examples on land.— 
Of the comforts produced from this 
source, Dr. Finlayson gives a spirited 
= 

he watery operations aboard ship 
usually commence at half-past four 
a.m. and erally terminate upon 
the main and quarter-decks at eight 
a.m. the breakfast hour. A profusion 
of water is thrown upon these decks, 
immediately succeeded by buckets of 
sand, which is worked about with the 
holy stone by sailors without shoes or 
stockings, and finally washed away.— 
To execute this quotidian nuisance, 
the healthy and sick are alike roused 
out of bed, and drenched with mois- 
ture, to which, by these means, the 
whole of the crew are exposed in some 
shape or other during their continu- 
ance at sea. 

After breakfast, either daily or twice 
a week in some ships, comes on the 
ablution of the lower deck, which is 
sometimes covered with water to a 
considerable depth. The grouping on 
the lower deck after this service is 
amusingly described, 

*« Under this system of cleaning the ship, 
(let us suppose the month of December has 
been ushered in) we shall find on examina- 
tion, the deck and every other article below 
thoroughly saturated with moisture, and in 
this most miserable situation will generally 
be found the following persons sitting or lying 


on deck, and that most probably in canvas 
trowsers 
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trowsers, viz. individuals resting ftom fa- 
tigue ; the habitual drunkard taking his nap 
after last night’s debauch ; tailors, who are 
compelled to sit on deck professionally ; sea- 
men and marines, making, mending, or 
cleaning clothes ; the lazy, the delicate, and 
those undergoing a course of medicine, are 
all doomed to suffer by this humid enemy, 
from which they cannot fly, and which has 
now become fixed in the decks after such 
constant previous application; and long be- 
fore it can be dried by animal or combustible 
heat, it is again deemed necessary to have 
recourse to ablution, and so on ad injini- 
tum.” p. 21. 

From this pernicious practice, found- 
ed upon veneration for ancient customs 
and prejudices, rather than upon at- 
tention to the healths of seamen, and 
habits of necessary cleanliness, it falls 
out that (though sea-scurvy, which 
would formerly destroy 250 men an- 
nually out of a line of battle-ship, is 
now extirpated), fevers, catarrhs, con- 
sumptions, and ee aes 
occasioned by continual humidity, 
make great ravages in the Navy. In 
corroboration of Dr. Finlayson’s state- 
ments, we have been told from high 
authority, that the greater part of the 
annual wear and tear of 20,000 men 
in the Navy, during the war, was 
caused prematurely by these diseases. 

By putting certain barriers to wash- 
ing decks, therefore, the author looks 
for a — to these _ . He seems 
dis to recommen holy stoni 
of the lower deck in slats of eeshing 
it. In one ship that had suffer 
greatly from the practice stated, kee 
ing the lower deck perfectly dry in the 
following ear diminished the number 
list to one-third of that of 
(See pp. 25, 44, 


in the sic “A 
the year preceding. 
and 46.) ° 

In time of service it would have 
been little less than mutiny to have 
started innovations like these, but the 
intelligent author has done both well 
and wisely in this matter. He speaks 
with the boldness of one who knows 
that he is right, and is at the same 
time sensible of the perverseness and 
prejudice which he will have to en- 
counter. Though abounding in scien- 
tific observation on the drunkenness of 
sailors, the causes of the dry rot in 
ships, and on the best methods of 
keeping ships dry, this Essay is never- 
theless written in a very intelligible 
style. For suggestions so valuable, 
both his brethren in the Navy, and his 

Gent. Mac. August, 1824. 
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country likewvise, are tly indebted 
to ref able-minded Bedical Officer ; 
but to the Admiralty alone, we are 
persuaded, he must look for the reform 
proposed. However laudable, it will 
meet in the Navy, according to the 
nature of the human disposition, that 
bigotry and opposition which attach- 
ment to old fabits and usages, how- 
ever irrational, excites. 


—Q—- 
48. Prior’s Life of Burke. 
(Concluded from p. 613) 

WE shall end this article with ex- 
tracts, referring to the two great fea- 
tures in the character of Mr. Burke,— 
his irritability and his genius. ‘The 
former extracts will be very instruc- 
tive. 

‘< Frequent observation proves that some 
of —" strongest — - es the domi- 
nion of very i ions, 
and by the hendes which ‘these anit to 
the reason, enable it to accomplish much 
which minds equally » without such 
strong excitements, would be unable or 
afraid to attempt. Thus Melancthon never 
could have done the work of Luther, Calvin, 
or Knox. He has a remark himself some- 
where, that a vi mind is as necessarily 
accompanied with violent jons, as a t 
fire wih heat. fen aaten Ob 
also says), under the direction of a feeble 
reason, a low fever, which serves only 
to destroy the body that entertains it. But 
vehement passion does not indicate an infirm 
judgment. It often accompanies and actu- 
ates, and is even auxiliary to a powerful un- 
derstanding ; and when they both conspire 
and act harmoniously, their force is to 
destroy disorder within, and to repel injury 
from abroad. No revolution (in public sen- 
timent), civil or religious, says Sir Gilbert 
Elliott, writing in 1768 to the historian Ro- 
bertson, can be accomplished without that 
degree of ardour and passion, which in a 
later age will be matter of ridicule to men 
who do not feel the occasion and enter into 
the spirit of the times.” P. 500. 

But though violent winds may be 
essential to the purification of the at- 
mosphere, yet the softness of the ze- 
phyr is in its proper season of equal 
utility. An elephant for a turnspit, or 
a steam-engine for a jack, may be use- 
ful in roasting a Mammoth for a din- 
ner of giants; or a hurricane be ne- 
cessary for turning their windmills; 
but re are not expedient means for 
the o inary purposes of man, as he 
really is. To business reason is most 
essential ; and illustration of a dubious 


point 
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point in all its bearings, is of the only 
import. A dramatic display, with flou- 
rishes of drums and trumpets, is as in- 
consistent as would be a barrister ad- 
dressing the Bench in the manner of a 
general haranguing his troops before 
battle. yen the following re- 
sults ensued, when Burke sported De- 
mosthenes upon discussions relating to 
road bills, &c. 

** Useful (says Mr. Prior) as this peculiar 
frame of mind is,—and nothing great was 
ever accomplished without it,—it is fre- 
quently prejudicial when carried into the 
discussion of ordinary affairs, or the com- 
mon routine of opposition in the House of 
Commons, as Mr. Burke himself now and 
then experienced, It sometimes led him to 
undue warmth and positiveness in matters of 
inferior moment, which, by seeming to mas- 
ter his temper, was also believed by those 
who did not know him well, to bias his 
judgment, To many who neither saw so far 
nor so clearly into the tendency of measures 
as himself, it had the appearance of arro- 
gance; to many, of dictation, obstinacy, or 
intractability. It gave rise not unfrequently 
to illiberal surmises that he must have some 
personal interest in what he urged with so 
much heat and pertinacity; and impaired 
the effect of his eloquence in the opposite 
benches of the body whom he had to ad- 
dress, by an opinion, however unjust, that 
his views at times sprung from momentary 
passion or impetuosity, rather than fiom 
mature deliberation. Convinced in his own 
mind of being right, he was somewhat im- 
patient of not being able to convince others 
equally soon; he did not perhaps make suf- 
ficient allowance for inferior understandings, 
for duller apprehensions, for more defective 
information ; or always consider that as even 
obvious truths are of slow progress among 
the mass of mankind, so political truth, as 
involving a greater variety of interests, is re- 
ceived with still more caution from those 
who do not possess power.” pp. 500, 501. 

Iu justice to Burke, it is fit to ob- 
serve that this warmth of temperament 
was in private life never offensive. 
There indeed he was sportive—Boreas 
playing on a flageolet. He even made 
such bad puns, as to draw down from 
his niece, Miss French, a ‘¢ really un- 
cle, that is very poor” (see p. 492); 
for which and similar freedom, pro- 
bably she paid very dearly in the neg- 
lect shown to her in his will. He left 
the whole of his property in fee simple 
to his wife, and she gave it to her own 
family. Thos. Haviland Burke, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, his grand-nephew, 
is the nearest relation and representa- 
tive of the family. He is the son of 
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the above Miss French, who married 
Col. Haviland, and the neglect of her 
by her uncle and his lady, is not ho- 
nourable to their memory. The con- 
duct or behaviour of relatives may not 
be satisfactory; at all events, it is com- 
mon for them to impose no restraint 
upon their tempers. The result may 
thus become hemshins but, never- 
theless, the principle of keeping pro- 
perty in a family is generally speaking 
a wise one, and productive of good 
moral consequences. 

The great feature in the eloquence 
and genius of Burke was his felicitous 
use of figure and metaphor. He is hap- 
pily styled by Mr. Price (p. 520) a 

riareus among political disputants. 
Upon this quality, Mr. Prior thus di- 


lates : 


«He seldom indeed stops to select; he 
grasps at much which a severer judgment 
would reject, but whatever he seizes he has 
the art beyond any other man of putting to 
use, and his progress often reminds us of a 
torrent sweeping rock and tree and earth 
along with it, yet acquiring additional power 
even from the heterogeneous nature of its 
accumulation. In these, however, there is 
very little of common-place. His concep- 
tions, without violent straining, are almost 
always original. We meet with things in 
him which are to be found in no other quar- 
ter, which are wholly unexpected, and which 
perhaps scarcely any one ever before ima- 
gined, or at least thought of conjoining and 
adapting to such purposes as he had in view. 
He has drilled more extraordinary and bold 
auxiliaries to the art of persuasion than any 
other orator, antient or modern; and while 
their novelty creates surprise, we are often 
at a loss to discover not only how they get 
into their new situation, but by what dexte- 
rity of mental magic they are made to play 
so conspicuous a part.” 

** At times he seems on the verge of ex- 
travagance, not indeed that species of it 
which excites laughter or contempt, but 
rather astonishment. Along this dangerous 
precipice, dangerous in many respects to an 
ambitious orator or writer, he treads in per- 
fect security; while other and even eminent 
men, in attempting to pursue his track, 
have not been able to preserve themselves 
from falling into absurdity, chiefly because 
they mistake the severe boldness of his occa- 
sionally figurative manner, than which no 
two things can be more opposite; the for- 
mer being the offspring of stronger, the 
latter in general of looser and weaker intel- 
lectual powers.”” p. 521. 


Of the wonderful happiness of 
Burke’s figures, the following mons 


is a most convincing testimony. Spea 
in 
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ing of Spain, that immense Monarchy 
which appeared to have fallen into a 
total lethargy, he says, 

«« What can we expect from her? mighty 
indeed, but unwieldly—vast in bulk, but 
inert in spirit—a whale stranded upon the 
sea-shore of Europe.” p. 529. 


Here we must leave this well-di- 
gested work. Mr. Prior does not study 
what he shall say upon his subject, 
but lets the subject itself furnish the 
suggestions; and by this means, his 
materials are like views drawn from 
nature. He has also the happiness of 
being seemingly well acquainted with 
life ; a circumstance which confers an 
extensive and accurate tact; for how 
can a man who has always lived out of 
the world write a good life of one who 
has always lived in it. Parliamentary 
fame is, however, very evanescent ; 
and one mode of preserving it would 
be by publishing octavo volumes of the 
** Beauties of our great Orators.”’ Large 
quartos nobody will read, because the 
subjects are topics only of the day. 
The state of things changes, and the 
arguments are nan dog or rendered er- 
roneous by events. Such a volume 
Mr. Prior might, in our judgment, 
add to his valuable and interesting 


work of Biography. 


——_@— 


49. A Narrative of the Conversion and Death 
of Count Struensee, formerly Prime Mi- 
nister of Denmark, by Dr. Munter, trans- 
lated from the German in 1774, ly the 


Rev. Mr. Wenderboru. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Rennell, 
B.D. F-R.S. Vicar of Kensington, and 
Prebendary of South Grantham, in the 
Church of Salisbury. pp. 238. Riving- 
tons. 


THIS publication, prepared for the 
press during the fatal illness of the ex- 
cellent Minister whose early removal 
is recorded in our Obituary, may be 
regarded as the last effort of his zeal 
for that cause in which his talents 
have been so often exerted ; as such it 
cannot fail to be read with attention 
by the Christian public. By that cir- 
cle with whom he was more intimate- 
ly connected, it will be regarded with 
peculiar interest, as the legacy of an af- 
fectionate friend and pastor; and we 
would hope that such an appeal, ut- 
tered as it were from the tomb, may 
not be fruitless to those sceptical and 
licentions characters to whom it is 
more particularly addressed. Could they 
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be prevailed upon to bestow a small 
portion of time upon its perusal, they 
could scarcely fail to be touched, at 
least as men, if they were not subdued 
as Christians. 

We cannot present a better view of 
the subject and contents of the volume, 
than by giving the following extracts 
from Mr. Rennell’s Introduction : 


“<The work being a reprint, and rarely to 
be met with, may be fairly looked upon al- 
most in the light of a new publication. It 
contains a narrative of the conversion of the 
Danish Count Struensee from scepticism to 
Christianity. Count S. was the son of a 
German divine, Professor of Theology at 
Halle in Saxony, and was born 1737. He 
was first educated in the Orphan House of 
Dr. Franke, and subsequently at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he devoted himself 
to physic, and is supposed to have then first 
imbibed from the companions of his studies 
his infidel opinions. He entered into the 
practice of his profession at Altona; by some 
means he was introduced to the notice of 
Christian VII. the King of Denmark, to 
whom he was appointed physician in 1768, 
and attended him on a tour through some of 
the Courts of Europe. While at Paris he 
formed an intimate connexion with Brandt, 
the subsequent associate of his crimes and 
of their punishment. Soon after the King’s 
return to Copenhagen, he was made a Privy 
Counsellor, and was presented to the Queen, 
the sister of our late Monarch, with whom 
he soon became as great a favourite as with 
her husband, and in a very short time was 
appointed Prime Minister with almost uuli- 
mited political powers. Profligacy was the 
rock upon which Count S. split. It was 
the object of his perverted ambition to un- 
dermine the principles of the whole court 
and capital,—to remove the landmarks of 
right and wrong,—to hold out every incen- 
tive to iniquity, and to create every facility 
for its indulgence. But instead of the po- 
pularity which he probably expected, he ex- 
cited rather a feeling of disgust and abhor- 
rence. The Queen Dowager and her son, 
joined by some of the ancient nobility, and 
a sufficient number of the soldiery, succeed- 
ed in obtaining his arrest, Jan. 1772. He 
made no resistance, and was quietly convey- 
ed to the citadel. After a close confine- 
ment of nearly six weeks, the Government, 
aware of the fate which must await him, ap- 
pointed Dr. Munter, the Minister of a Ger- 
man Church in Copenhagen, to visit him, 
and to administer such spiritual advice as 
might be best adapted to the Count’s un- 
happy situation.—It is with Dr. M.’s first 
visit that the volume commences, and is 
carried on in the form of conferences or 
journais of each separate visit. So deeply 
and steadily, yet so gently did he carry the 
probe into the very heart of this a and 
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afterwards administer with so judicious a 
hand, the healing balm of Christian conso- 
lation, that, though forgotten and dead, 
Munter ‘ yet speaketh,’ and it may be hoped 
that his voice will yet be heard in all those 
quarters where libertine principles, infidel 
opinions, and vicious practices prevail; and 
that this voice may awaken, convince, and 
save. Should this book happen to fall into 
the hands of a professed unbeliever, he will 
not perhaps find it uninteresting to observe 
the progress of opinions the same as his 
own in a strong and powerful understand- 
ing, he may then be tempted to look in- 
wardly, and could he, under the blessing of 
a Higher Power, be induced to investigate 
with calmness these most important points, 
this little history will not have fallen into 
his hands in vain. By the young man just 
entering into the world it may be read with 
peculiar advantage. He will first observe 
upon what slender grounds all objections 
against Revelation are raised and sustained, 
and that they are the result not of investi- 
a but of indolence, not of know- 

dge, but of ignorance.—He will after- 
wards be enabled to trace all infidel opinions 
to their principal, it may be said their sin- 
gle source,—corruption of heart and pro- 

igacy of life ; and may also discover the full 
extent of his danger, when he quits the path 
of Christianity, and trusts himself to the 
shoals and quicksands of infidelity. 

**The student in theology may not alto- 
gether find the time lost which he may ex- 
pend on the volume before us, and the prac- 
tical Minister will there find the best and 
surest method of treating a case of infidelity, 
should such a one come under his care.—How 
often in these days do we see the unhappy 
criminal sent out of the world in all the ex- 
tasies of fanatical assurance, without confes- 
sion, without even a desire of making repa- 
ration ;—widely different was the case of 
Struensee; he was led not only to an ample 
confession of his particular sins, but to an 
anxious wish to make some reparation to 
society. Yet Munter would encourage no 
other feelings but those of a calm, steady, 
and Scriptural faith, in the propitiation of 
the Redeemer, and a confidence of pardon 
through his blood. A more ifficult task 
cannot perhaps be imposed upon a Christian 
Minister than so to preserve the balance of 
feeling as to repress the risings of unwar- 
rantable triumph, without diminishing the 
assurance of pardon and acceptance. 

** The editor has here and there made a 
slight verbal alteration ; wherever Dr. Mun- 
ter recommends to the Count a book in 
German theology, he has endeavoured to 
find another that would answer the same 
purpose in English. And he is assured, 
that if the blessing of the Almighty attend 
its progress, it may be a source to the 
Christian world of much real and practical 
utility.” 
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50. The Brides of Florence; @ Play, in five 
Acts ; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages ; with Historical Notes and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eus- 
tace. 8vo. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 

ON productions like these, the au- 
thor of which seems to be possessed of 
considerable learning, whose taste is 
matured, and whose opinion of his 
merits seems decided, the reviewer sits 
with different feelings than on the ef- 
fusions of the young and modest bard, 
whose redundancies require pruning, 
and whose taste and genius stand in 
need of direction and encouragement. 
In a case like the present, however, 
where his duty can have none of those 
objects in view, the interests of litera- 
ture require him to pronounce with 
the firmness of candid decision, whe- 
ther such efforts be worthy of public 
attention. 

Before any author assumes the tone 
of self-sufficiency, he should be aware 
that his thoughts are at least in unison 
with accuracy, and his expression with 
perspicuity. 

From the following quotation, it 
may be seen how far the author has 
succeeded in these points. 

Of the Troubadours he says, 

** One of the principal ingredients in the 
formation of chivalry was the Troubadours. 
The appearance of these Southern poets 
forms an era in the history of Europe. 
Their compositions, indeed, appeared in 
the darkened h like a radiant morning 
star, in predication of a bright vernal day. 
The Provengal poetry suddenly burst into 
unimagined beauty, and after the enjoyments 
of an ephemeral but gay existence, as sud- 
denly died away like a distant echo.” p.222. 





Observe what a confusion of images 
must have entered the author’s head 
when he wrote such a sentence. Talk- 
ing of “‘ ingredients in the formation” 
of any thing, belongs evidently to che- 
mistry or mineralogy; so one unac- 
yma with the subject might at 

rst sight conjecture the jolly Trouba- 
dours to be some combustible or other 
material. Speaking of a “radiant 
morning star predicating a bright ver- 
nal day,” is in short bad prose. And, 
as to likening the Provencal poetry, all 
in the same breath with the above 


comparisons, to the butterfly “‘ burst- 
ing into beauty,” and “dying awa 
like a distant echo,” it is out of 
character. 
The above quotation is from the 
author’s account of the character and 
manners 
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manners of the Middle Ages, a part of 
the volume on which considerable 
pains seem to have been bestowed. 

In the poetry, page 18, the ocean is 
designated as 

*« the false strumpet which had smil'd 
Most amorously to our prayers, repenting 
sudden 
Of her compliance, chang’d her love to 
hatred.” 

In page 45 is found “the heaven- 
enzoning galaxy.”—In p. 48, “the 
bloated form of an anger - teeming 
cloud.” In p. 87, “to satiate their 
lust concupiscible.”—In page 109, the 
wind is designated as * love-befrenzied 
cassia-breathing.”-—In page 279, the 
Son is styled as “love-fevered.” 

While severity has thus been exer- 
cised, let it not be supposed that there 
is nothing to gratify in this volume. 
The Play of the Brides of Florence 
is on the whole the production of a 
superior mind. Whether or not the 
author has effectuated his intention of 
presenting the public with a piece legi- 
timately allied to the ancient drama, is 
another question; its perusal, how- 
ever, has afforded very high pleasure. 
The plot is too simple to require detail- 
ing. The characters are models of 
imitation, or objects of caution,— 
braggardism and cowardice are suc- 
cessfully exposed and ridiculed in the 

rsonages, Sir Jasper and Captain 

ector Thraso. The reader must re- 
joice to see beauty and worth reward- 
ed with the loves of Amaryllo and 
Leontine. The villainy of Cimarosa 
is pourtrayed as it should be, to awaken 
horror; and virtue must exult at the 
patriotic inflexibility, integrity, and 
success of Rosanna. 

In the dissertation and notes, the 
reader will find much entertaining 
matter, and in the minor pieces some 
light and very pleasing poetry. 

The author has expressed his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Fosbroke’s valuable work 
on Monachism, in his Essay on the 
Character and Manners of the Middle 
Ages, an essay which, despite of some 
attempts at fine writing, is a very 
pleasing performance. 


—}-— 
51. The Twentieth Report of the British 
and Foreign Bille Soctety : with an Ap- 
pendix and List of Subscribers and Be- 


nefactors, 8vo. pp. 179. 


THE annual publication of the 
Transactions of this Society, whose 
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concerns have branched into all the 
civilised parts of the world, cannot 
fail to excite due attention, and to re- 
cord facts, which, whatever may be 
the opinions of those who peruse 
them, will be regarded by all with 
attention: we shall endeavour to pass 
through this Report with a view to 
present our readers with such parts of 
its numerous contents as shall afford 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
extent and history of the Society’s 
efforts. 

In France, after detailing the in- 
crease of Branch Societies in Paris 
and elsewhere, the number of which 
is extended to 34, it is stated that 
*“‘the Ladies of Paris have embarked 
with spirit in the same important 
work ; the offer of their services was 
tendered by the Duchess de Broglio 
to the Marquess de Jancourt, in which 
she says, ‘ the chief benefit to be de- 
rived from our Establishment will be 
the encouragement of the poor to sub- 
scribe for themselves’.”—It appears 
that the income of their Protestant 
Society during the last year amounted 
to 130,000 frances; and the Auxiliary 
and Branch Societies were increased 
from 64 to 75. 

The Turkish Bible, from the MS. 
version of Hali Bey, has proceeded as 
far as to the end of the 2d book of 
Samuel, and the New Testament of 
the same version has been carefully 
revised by Professor Keiffer at Paris. 
Considerable anxiety seems to have 
most laudably prevailed in the Com- 
mittee to ascertain their correctness 
before the circulation was sanctioned 
and adopted; and in the Appendix 
the testimonies of several of the most 
distinguished Turkish scholars in 
France are annexed, with some spe- 
cimens translated into English, and 
the nearness to our own received ver- 
sion is not the least test of its merit.— 
The Carshun or Syriac New Testa- 
ment, now editing under the care of 
the Baron Sylvestre de Lacy, is pro- 
ceeding; of which Mr. Barker, the 
Governor's agent in Syria, writes, 

«< The Carshun is made use of in all Me- 
sopotamia, in the Mountains of the Druses, 
at Aleppo, and in many other parts of Syria, 
A good stock of this work must be sent to 
Mount Lebanon, but a more considerable 
supply to Aleppo, to be transmitted thence 
to Orfa, Merdin, Mosuls and Bagdad.” 

The immense circulations in Asia 
have awakened great attention to those 

ver- 
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versions, and to the means of improv- 
ing them. This Establishment in 
Paris, and its communication with the 
Society in London, may be productive 
of national benefit in many instances 
of intercourse between the two na- 
tions. 

It is much to be regretted that there 
is a lamentable want of the Scriptures 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Some 
Spanish refugees having landed in Jer- 
sey, received with gratitude copies pre- 
sented to them. 

The recent journey of the Rev. Dr. 
Steinkopft through the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switzerland, seems to 
have been attended with favourable 
results in the formation of new soci- 
eties, friendly council, and the bond 
of union between them: at Brussels 
another institution has been formed, 
of which two Clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church are the Secretaries. 

Mr. Bruckner, of Samarang, has 
completed his translation into Java- 
nese, and several natives of Java, well 
versed in that language, had declared 
their approbation of it; and 3,000 
guilders had been given in aid of the 
work. At St. Gall a most affection- 
ate remembrance of Mr. Owen's visit 
is retained. Dr. S. writes that the 
**Committee at Toggenburg are dis- 
tinguished by their Christian zeal, and 
their patient continuance in well- 
doing; they labour, and they pray 
that in their vallies, and on their 
mountains, the word of Christ may 
dwell richly ; that it may be found in 
every cottage and rule in every heart ; 
that even their dark recesses may 
be illumined by this heavenly light.” 
A large demand for Testaments had 
arisen *‘ from the happy circumstance 
of this book having been again intro- 
duced into the schools of the Canton.” 
*« To behold, (he adds,) so many Ladies 
of the higher and middling ranks en- 
gaged in this work of mercy with such 
cordiality and perseverance, filled my 
mind with holy joy and devout gra- 
titude.” **Some pay a particular atten- 
tion to female prisoners, some to or- 
phans, and others to penitents; and 
they have had such satisfactory proofs 
of the real good done by the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, that they pro- 
secute their work with alacrity and 
pleasure.” 

The Basle edition of Diodati’s Ita- 
lian Bible, printed for this Society, 
has been received with real delight 


by such of the Protestants in the Gri- 
sons as speak the Italian ; and many 
of the peasants, deeply impressed with 
gratitude for this invaluable gift, have 
most cheerfully sent in their contri- 
butions; and the destitute Waldenses 
have also been supplied. 

Throughout Germany the desire 
has been effectually met, for the cir- 
culations ; Hanover and Gottengen bear 
witness to them, and from Osnaburg 
the Rev. and Ecclesiastical Counsellor 
Mertens writes : 

*‘ We are frequently both surprised and 
affected with the ardent wish expressed by 
the young people in the country schools for 
the sacred Volume, and it is easy to read 
in their delighted countenances how much 
they value it; they give their parents no 
rest till they obtain copies, and many whose 
parents are very poor, spin yarn and knit 
stockings in order to procure the means of 
purchasing Bibles.” 


In Saxony they are bountifully im- 
parted to Jews and Heathens, to Pro- 
testants and to Roman Catholics. 

The Grand Duke of Weimar and 
his illustrious Consort have given their 
united and liberal encouragement, join- 
ed by the Clergy in their efforts to the 
same cause: at Frankfort ‘scarcel 
had the subscriptions been olteanl, 
when such a demand for the Scrip- 
tures arose as we never before expe- 
rienced at this time of the year; from 
Feb. to June, 5,102 copies were dis- 
tributed. Among the applicants were 
many travelling Mechanics, Roman 
Catholic Pilgrims, &c. Their Majes- 
ties and Queen Dowager of Wurtem- 
berg continue their Royal Patronage 
—the King sent 500 florins. 

The exertions of Dr. Van Ess are 
mentioned with renewed respect, and 
his distribution of the New Testa- 
ment to the army, was well accepted ; 
an arrangement was also made to pre- 
vent any alienation of the sacred pro- 
perty, and in many instances the hap- 
piest effects have ensued. The Tes- 
taments have been read, bad habits 
have been reformed, and virtuous dis- 
positions cultivated, or in the still 
more comprehensive words of Scrip- 
ture, ‘the old man has been put off, 
and the new man put on.” 

5,000 Testaments have been print- 
ed for Bohemia; and a sum of 5001. 
— at the disposal of the Prussian 
Society for supplying the poor of se- 
veral thousand congregations in the 
Margraviate of Brandenburg. The 
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Pomeranian Society at Stettin having 
received a large supply, allude in their 
report to the conversions which Chris- 
tendom has experienced, observing, 
*«the consequence of this has been 
the friendly and fraternal approxima- 
tion of the majority of religious par- 
ties. Divine Procldenne has made the 
various societies established for Chris- 
tian purposes, the means of drawing 
together the bonds of peace.” 
he Kreutznach Society entrusted 
some to the care of a young man who 
had been ten months in the military 
hospital: he stated that he was ‘‘ un- 
able to describe the overflowings of 
ratitude and the warmth of pious 
eeling with which they raised their 
eyes to heaven on receiving these gifts.” 
We fully sympathise in the delight 
which they must have experienced, 
and we wish that the necessary bre- 
vity to which we are limited would 
enable us to disperse to our readers 
the many beautiful testimonies which 
we gleaned in our pleasing journey 
through this very interesting Report ; 
and we cannot refrain uniting with 
the Rendsberg Society, in their joy 
that “if infidelity and worldly mind- 
edness here ne | there raise a cty 
against the work, the sound is soon 
lost in the songs of triumph and 
praise, uttered by multitudes in all parts 
of the world; by thousands who have 
been brought, through the dissemina- 
tion of the sacred records, from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; and who may join 
the hymns of triumph of angels and of 
their fellow Christians, “‘ glory to God 
in the highest,” &c. &c. 

Throughout Russia and Finland, 
Malta, Corsica, and Ionia, the same 
success proceeds ; for these ten centu- 
ries past it has been supposed in 
Greece, that an entire translation 
could not possibly be accomplished, 
and now they receive a present of 
1,000 modern Greek Testaments. 

At Constantinople the Rev. H. D. 
Leeves has been engaged in revising a 
Jewish Spanish New Testament, and 
on the suggestion of the Arménian 
Patriarch there, he has undertaken a 
fresh edition of the Turkish New 
Testament in Armenian characters ; 
and throughout Asia Minor a liberal 
distribution has been made: he visited 
Brusa, &c. and ‘‘ in his tour met with 
a Greek who carried in his bosom a 
copy of the Four Gospels in ancient 
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Greek, and presented him with a cop 
of the modern Greek Testament, wit 
which he promised to visit the neigh- 
bouring villages, and obtain orders for 
its purchase.” 

translation of the Albanian Gos- 

1 has been completed, and sent to 
Forfa for revision, and it has been 
examined by four Albanians, who all 
agree in stating that the sense is well 
given. 

«« The principal subject which has engaged 
the male 7 + has been the 

rinting of Hilarion’s version of the whole 
Bible in modern Greek; and a prospect 
has been opened of obtaining a translation 
of the New Testament in the Curdish, and 
also in the Chaldee languages. An estimate 
may be made of the importance of such an 
undertaking, when it is stated that in the 
Diocese of Djezira, there are 15 or 16,000 
Chaldean families ; in that of Mosul about 
40,000; and in that of Tolanisk they are 
still more numerous. Among these the 
Chaldean is ly spoken, and the 
proposal of Mr. L. is to print the Chaldee 
and Curdish in parallel columns, the same 
as is done with the Syriac and Carshun 
New Testament now printing at Paris.” 
p- xlvii. 

In Mr. Barker’s Tour through Tur- 
key, he states, that ‘at Nicomedia the 
Priests manifested great delight on 
hearing of our intentions towards 
them. On opening our modern Greek 
Testament, one exclaimed to the rest, 
the New Testament made intelligi- 
ble! and 100 copies were ordered im- 
mediately.” 

The progress of the Society’s great 
object in India has been very general 
—the Hindoos, Mahomedans, and 
Portuguese, the Armenians, the Na- 
tives, and the Settlers, all partake of 
this communication. The Hindoo- 
stanee Pentateuch is in distribution, 
and the New Testament has been 
commenced : = Rev. W. H. Mill, 

rincipal of the Baptists’ College, is 
ecldda: the proofs of the hate. | Mr. 
Bowley’s New Testament in Hindu- 
wee, has advanced to Philippians, and 
a new edition of the Bengalee, after a 
careful revision of the translation by 
the Committee, has been put to the 


ress. 
The arrival of Bp. Heber at Cal- 
cutta is announced, and the sentiments 
of the Bp. of Bristol's valedictory ad- 
dress, and his Lordship’s answer, are 
respectfully and satisfactorily noticed. 
Great expectation is fairly raised, that 
the College at Calcutta, with the 

schools 
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schools and means for propagating the 
Gospel in the extensive regions of 
Hindostan, will be found to be greatly 
promoted under his Lordship’s super- 
vision. 

The entire Testament in Goojuta- 
ree has been completed at Bombay, 
and put into extensive circulation. 

At Colombo, in Ceylon, the Scrip- 
tures are now read by the Buddhist 
Priests, and Mr. Clough states that 
**the benevolence of this Society has 
not more worthy objects to exert it- 
self upon than the Portuguese of Cey- 
lon and India.” 

At Sydney, in New South Wales, 
an interesting and animating anniver- 
sary was held, and gifts subscribed. 

‘De Marshman’s entire Bible, and 
that of Dr. Morrison, in Chinese, 
have been circulated; and the Soci- 
ety remitted 1,000/. to the latter to 
forward a new edition. 

The settlements on the African 
coast, the Cape, the Mauritius, and 
the Consulates of Egypt, Persia, Abys- 
nia, Ethiopia, and their respective 
ependencies, are now reading the 
Scriptures in their own tongue; and 
the same efforts have been extended 
to America, to the Islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and to the West Indies ; 
and such is the improvement made, 
that Sixty of the Psalms of David have 
been translated at Labrador into the 
Esquimaux language. “In all the 
houses and tents of our Christian Es- 
quimaux, congregations assemble and 
offer thanks and praises to that ador- 
able Saviour who suffered and died for 
them !” 

The subscriptions to this Society and 
general receipts have amounted to 
82,323/. 2s. and the Society has issued 
123,193 Bibles, and 167,298 Testa- 
ments, forming an aggregate with the 
issues of preceding years of 3,442,328 
copies of the Secred Writings, and cir- 


culated in Europe upwards of 800,000. 
Throughout the United oe the 


utmost zeal and alacrity have been ma- 
nifested to promote this design ; ‘‘ most 
evidently does it appear that the ardour 
of its former friends remains unabated, 
and that that simplicity and unity of 
spirit which have hitherto characte- 
rised it, still continue, and form some 
of its brightest distinctions.” 

The rest of this Report consists of 
an Appendix, containing Lists of the 
Branch Societies, Remittances, Cor- 
respondence, and what will afford 


reat interest to the Biblical scholar, 
vo. 17, p. 124, the proceedings and 
critical examinations and testimonies 
of the Turkish New Testament above 
mentioned. The List of Donations 
to the Library is augmented by seve- 
ral of the Clergy and Laity ; and an 
annual statement is exhibited, giving 
an account during the last year of 
131,720/. 19s. 10d. and an expendi- 
ture of 89,493/. 17s. 8d. with invest- 
ments of the balance in Capital Stock, 
Exchequer, and other Bills and Cash. 
Signed by the four Auditors on the 
28th of April last; and closing with a 
List of the Subscribers. 


—@— 


52. The Village Grammar School, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Maude. 


THERE is much sterling poetry in 
this litde collection. In the first and 
longest poem, entitled The Grammar 
School, there is a youthful vigour and 
freshness which indicate a spirit un- 
soiled by worldly contamination, un- 
broken by worldly disappointments.— 
There is much too of the affecting 
tenderness of Goldsmith in the de- 
scriptions of the innocent amusements 
of happy boyhood, and in the pure en- 
joyments of rural quiet and domestic 
privacy. Perhaps -we should say that 
sufficient attention to correctness of 
style, and to poetical expression, has 
not been given to lines intended for 

ublication. The following are bar- 

rous : 


««Who become fashionably groom and bride.” 
“For long, long years it had serv’d thee 
well,” 


Perhaps the most perfect specimen 
isa besarifal little geen dived To 
the Men of the Souih,” and with this 
we conclude our notice of a very pleas- 
ing little volume. 


*¢I know that you have brighter skies, 
And softer airs, and sweeter flowers— 
I know that you have darker eyes 
In orange groves and jasmine bowers, 
And fruits of richer hue—than ours : 
Yet all their charms are little worth, 
Match’d with the Nature of the North ! 


For me!—I love the clouds—the winds— 
The wild flowers—the pure eyes of light— 
The lasses ‘* wi’ the locks lint-white” — 

The warm hearts and emphatic minds, 

That —_ the clime—from which my 


Errs not, howe’er my steps depart! 
Oh, 
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Oh, yes! my filial spiris cli 
Warmly to that more chilling clime, 

Where the cerulean harebell springs, 

And the glad eagle spreads his wings, 


And rides upon the storm sublime ! 


—_@— 

53. Glances from the Moon; or, Lucubra- 
tions of one Unknown. 8vo. pp. 304. 
Rivingtons. 

IN refined circles we have occa- 
sionally met with men whose pursuits, 
though those of a retiring and blame- 
less nature, are, notwithstanding, so far 
peculiar as to acquire for them the epi- 
thet of originality. Originality, how- 
ever, in this sense, when combined 
with superior cultivation of mind and 
gentleness of manners, as varying and 
enlivening social intercourse, is accept- 
able to those who seek for somewhat 
more than accords with the languid and 
insipid tenour of every-day society.— 
The characters to which we allude, 
consist for the most part of persons 
who, having been born to easy circum- 
stances, have had no inducement to 
apply to objects of a uniform or unre- 
laxing nature, and whose dispositions 
have led them into a way of life erratic 
and versatile. 

It is not strange that such beings 
should not be much known, nor 
age in the busy or gay cir- 
cles of life, in which imitation and 


conformity are looked for. But in the 
calm home stations of rational exist- 
ence, they reign like those more remote 


orbs that are said to give and receive 
light by means of a luminous atmo- 
sphere of their own. 

To this class, “‘ forswearing the full 
stream of the world,” and pondering 
upon almost all that has fallen in his 
way, seems to belong ‘*One Un- 
known.” The “Glances from the 
Moon” consist of such loose and 
scattered lucubrations as a mode of 
life mutable and diversified could be- 
speak. They were probably written 
betwixt light and shade, transferred 
from the wrapper of a port-folio for 
the author’s own amusement, and to 
impose an object of interest on his own 
mind, more than to obtrude a name, 
or to seek any fame which authorship 
brings. The subjects are sundry, phi- 
losophical, and didactic. We shall 
take two passages from the “language 
of birds.” This article and another on 
the ** consciousness of the vegetable 
world,” display that love of natural ob- 
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servation which belongs to a happy 
and harmonious frame of mind. 

On the curious subject, the Jan- 
guage of birds, the author says, 

**From the notes and tones of our do- 
mestic fowl alone we could produce a variety 
of instances to show that they are adapted 
and directed to particular occasions, all ex- 
pressive of and working to a meaning and an 
end. We might dwell upon the difference 
of their tones or vocal sounds when they 
come cheerily forth at early morn, them- 
selves gay, humble, and sprightly like it- 
self; and the drawling gravity of their notes 
suited to the loiter and slowness of their 
step, when day is drawing to a close, and 
they are sauntering in the direction of their 
dormitory and their perch.—As the air, acti- 
vity, and gaiety of morn were greeted with 
their poor but best music, in brisk and flip- 
pant salutation, so are their retiring notes 
expressive of the quietude and composure of 
the evening hour; their farewell requiem 
to the day.” pp. 248, 249. 

*« It was the observation of an illustrious 
friend of mine whose name, without waiting 
for the canonization of death, had travelled 
with the honourable fame which covered it 
further than any other; it was the observa- 
tion of Dr. Jenner, who held communion 
with the subjects and images of rural life, no 
less than with nations and their potentates ; 
it was one among those daily interesting 
remarks arising from the habitudes of his 
life, and the confidence into which he was 
received by Nature, that the songs of birds 
varied in character with the varying season 
of the year. The most familiar instance 
was the robin. Spring and autumn afforded 
of course the most favourable specimens of 
the justness of his observation, by exhibit- 
ing the lovely song of this bird at its greatest 
distances; comprehending also its different 
gradations of composition and character of 
touch, from brilliant sprightliness to the 
graver tones of ‘lengthened sweetness lon 
drawn out.’ But this sagacious observer o 
nature applied a similar remark to all song 
birds.” pp. 251, 252. 


—o— 


54. Mr. A. Bunn, the manager of 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, having 
been pointedly attacked both from the Pul- 
pit end the Press, has given the retort 
courteous to the Rev. J. Angell James, in a 
Letter in which he has displayed much 
ability, and with great pleasantry and acute- 
ness vindicated the Stage and its profession 
from the aspersions of Fanaticism, Mr. 
Bunn’s letter seems to be popular at Bir- 
mingham, having already reached to the 
third edition; and, as Mr. James had 
added the Pulpit tu the Press, so has the 
Stage Manager employed his rostrum py 

the 
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the repeated exhibition to crowded audi- 
ences of the comedy of the Hypocrite. 
We were surprised that Mr. Bunn, in a 
note, p. 26, should bring forward Smith 
the Missionary as a religious character *‘ of 
the worst description.” Surely he was 
more sinned against than sinning. 


55. The Second Number of Views in 
Australia, by J. Lycett, improves on the 
First, noticed in Part 1. p. 68, En- 
couraged by public patronage, the propri- 
etors have determined that the Views in 
the future Numbers shall be executed in 
Aquatint instead of Lithography, which 
alteration is evidently for the better. 


56. An interesting little work has been 
issued by the author of the ‘¢ Statistical 
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Survey of Ireland,” entitled the Biblii- 
otheca Hibernica. It forms a descriptive 
Catalogue of a select Irish Historical Li- 
brary. It is not, strictly speaking, publici 
juris, a limited number of copies only hav- 
ing been printed for private distribution, 
but the subject is of peculiar interest. 


57. Mr. C. M. Wesrmacortr has 
brought out a work which may be consi- 
dered a very desirable acquisition to artists 
and amateurs of the Fine Arts. It is a 
general historical and critical Catalogue of 
the British Galleries of Painting and 
Sculpture ; with distinct notices of every 
work of interest in the principal collections. 
The work is certainly executed with consi- 
derable taste and ability, and deserves the 
highest commendation. 


—@—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camarince, July 30. 

The annual prize at Caius College, for 
the Latin oration on the different improve- 
ments in physic since the time of Dr. 
Caius, has been adjudged to G. F. H. 
Greenhalgh, M. B. of that society. 


Ready for Publication. 

A Memoir of the Hynas’ Den lately 
discovered at Kirkdale, near Kirby-Moor- 
side; to which is added a History of Kirby- 
Moor-side, and its vicinity, to the extent 
of 15 miles. By the Rev. W. Eastmean. 

The 21st Number of Fossroxe’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

o. VIII. of the Elizabethan Progresses. 

Self Advancement: or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness, 
exemplified in the Lives and History of 
Adrian Fourth, the Emperor Bazil, Rienzi 
the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal Xi- 
menes, Hadrian Sixth, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sextus Fifth, 
Masaniello, Cardinal Alberoni, Dr. Frank- 
lin, and King of Sweden. 

A new edition of Gradus ad Parnassum, 
with numerous additions, and other material 
improvements. By Joun Carey, LL.D. 
author of ‘* Latin Prosody made easy,” &c. 

Remains of Robert Bloomfield, 2 vols. 

The last Military Operations of General 
Riego. By Grorce aveume, Aide-de- 
camp to General Riego. 

Conchologist’s Companion. By the au- 
thor of the ‘“‘ Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom,” &c. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-col. John 
Blackader, of the Cameronian regiment, who 
served under King William and the Duke of 
Marlborough in the Wars of Flanders and 
Germany, and afterwards in Scotland, dur- 
ing the Rebellion of 1715, when he was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Stirling Cas- 
tle. By A, Cricuton. 


The Port Folie; comprising 200 highly 
finished copper-plate engravings of Antiqua- 
rian and ‘Topographical subjects. By 
Messrs. SToreER, in 4 vols. 

A Map of the Manors of Belsise and St. 
John’s Wood, Hampstead. By Witt, Gent, 
Surveyot, 1679. 

Der Frieschutz, or the Seventh Bullet ; 
a series of Twelve original Designs for this 
popular Opera. Drawn by an Amateur, and 
etched by Georce CruiksHANK. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Perlustration of the Seventh Journey 
of the Iter Britanniarum ; with Maps, Plans, 
and Views; being the first of a Series of 
Essays, illustrative of the antient History 
and Geography of Britain. By Bexsamin 
Rosert Perkins, B.A. of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. ‘ 

A Translation, with Aunotations and Ad- 
ditions, of Cellerier’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. By the Rev. W. Baker. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. By Joseru 
Gitperrt. 

The History of Origins; forming a col- 
lection of antiquities, important historical 
facts, singular customs, political and social 
institutions, and national peculiarities. 

ting Impressions, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Joanna Carey, our Poetic Correspondent : 
see p. 166. : 

Letters by Anna Sewarp ; to which will 
be prefixed an Essay on Miss Seward’s Life 
and Literary Character. 

Amaldo, or the Evil Chalice, and other 
Poems. By the author of Lyrical Poems. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the 
Stomach and Bowels of Children. By 
Rostey Duneuson, M.D. &e. &e. 

The Ninth Volume of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary. 

Illustrations 
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Illustrations of Conchology, in a series 
of 20 engravings. 

A Compendium of Medical Theory and 
Practice, founded on Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, 
which will be given as a Text Book, and a 
Translation annexed. By D. Uwins, M.D. 

An Appendix to the Pharmacopera Lon- 
dinensis, comprising a concise History of 
the Materia Medica. 

Observations on the treatment of Deaf- 
ness on improved principles, illustrated by 
one case of 20 years, and others of long 
standing, successfully treated. By Mr. 
Fossroke, Resident Surgeon at Cheltenham. 


Bristot Institution. 

At the monthly meeting of the Philosophi- 
caland Literary Society, annexed tothe above 
Institution, held the 29th inst. Dr. Prich- 
ard read an Essay by Miss Picard, ** On the 
Poetry of the ancient Irish Bards.” The au- 
thor began with an analysis of the system of 
metrical composition observed by the poets 
of the Celtz, which are as distinct from the 
laws of Grecian and Roman prosody, as from 
the rule of versification adopted in modern 
poetry. The principles observed in the struc- 
ture of Irish verse were enumerated. These 
are, measures in quartans ofa given number 
of syllables—Concord, a species of allitera- 
tion—Correspond »2 ding rhyme, as 
one of its species—Union—Chief or Head. 
All these laws of versification were illustrat- 
ed by specimens of verse taken from the old 
poets of the Irish nation, in the original 
verse. The author proceeded afterwards to 
describe the different kinds of measure, and 
to illustrate them by examples of each, with 
critical observations. 1.The Ossianic, which 
occurs in the poems attributed to Oisiu Mac 
Fionn, whom Macpherson has chosen to 
term Ossian, the son of Fingal ; this is the 
oldest and simplest form of Irish verse, and 
bears a great analogy in its structure to the 
poems of the Scottish Gaél; and, in some 
respects, to those of the Welsh bards. 2. 
Dan direch, a more difficult and artificial 
method of composition, of which there are 
several kinds, such as those called Sedna, 
Deibhidhe, Rannaidheet, Rinnavel and Casb- 
hairn. 3. Droighneac or the thorny, a most 
difficult species of verse. 4. Oglachas, a more 
easy and natural metre, being a sort of loose 
imitation of Dan direch. 

Afterwards the Rev. Mr. Eden read a short 
Memoir, by Dr. Prichard, describing a col- 
lection of Abraxean stones, deposited in the 
Museum by B. H. Bright, Esq. These are 
curious relics of the Basilidian heretics of 
the second century, of whom we have ac- 
counts from Tertullian, St. Jerom, and St. 
Austin. On these stones are engraved a num- 
ber of figures borrowed from the Egyptian 
mythology, with superscriptions assigning 
to the same figures the scriptural names of 
the Deity, such as Iao, Adonai, Sabaoth, 
&c, They appear to have been calculated 
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for amulets or talismans. This was inferred 
from other circumstances, and from a motto 
on one of them given by Montfaucon, which 
is —Dvaakor dyin erouayor Ilpexdov ; — 
“<Preserve in health the stomach of Pro- 
clus.” Proclus was apparently an old Gre- 
cian of aldermanic propensities, who found 
such a preservative necessary on certain oc- 
casions. 


Discoveries vn THE Moon. 


Professor Gruithausen in Munich has 
published the Third Part of his Essay on 
the many plain indications of Inhabitants 
in the Moon, and especially of a colossal 
building. The Munich Gazetie communi- 
cates some of the most remarkable results 
derived from a great number of observations 
made last year. They answer three ques- 
tions—1. To what latitude in the moon are 
there indications of vegetation? 2. How 
far are there indications of animated beings? 
8. Where are the greatest and plainest 
traces of art on the surface of the moon? 
With respect to the first question, it ap- 
pears from the observations of Schroter and 
Gruithausen, that the vegetation on the 
moon’s surface extends to 55 degrees of 
south latitude, and 65 degrees north latitude. 
Many hundred observations have shewn, in 
the different colours and monthly changes 
of the parts evidently covered with plants, 
three kinds of phenomena, which cannot 
possibly be explained except by the process 
of vegetation. To the second question it is 
answered, that the indications from which 
the existence of living beings is inferred, are 
found from 50 degrees north latitude to 87 
degrees, and perhaps 47 degrees, south la- 
titude. The answer to the third question 
relates to the observations pointing out the 
place in the moon’s surface, in which are 
appearances of artificial causes altering the 
surface. The author here examines the ap- 
pearances that induce him to infer that 
there are artificial roads in various directions, 
and he also describes the great colossal edi- 
fice, resembling our cities, on the most fer- 
tile part, near the moon’s equator. It is 
remarkable that it stands accurately, ac- 
cording to the four cardinal points, and that 
the main lines are in angles of 45 and 90 
degrees, and a building resembling what is 
called a star-redoubt is attached to it, 
which the discoverer presumes to be dedi- 
cated to religious purposes; and as the Se- 
lenites can see no stars in the day time, 
their atmosphere being so pure, he thinks 
that they worship the stars, and consider the 
earth as a natural clock. The Essay is ac- 
companied by several plates.—Vienna Ga- 
zelte, July 20. 





Lisrary OF Proresson MEERMANN. 

The sale of this celebrated collection of 
books and MSS. was concluded on the 3d 
July, after four weeks’ continuance. It pro- 


duced 
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dueed 131,000 florins. A great part of this 
celebrated library has been purchased by 
foreign collectors and booksellers, especi- 
ally English; though a very considerable 
pan both of the books and MSS. has 
mn secured for the Royal Library at the 
Hague, the Royal Institute at Amsterdam, 
and various academies in Holland. Among the 
principal ee was Baron Van Westree- 
nen Van Tiellandt, nephew of Professor Meer- 
mann, who, on this occasion, enriched his ex- 
tensive library by the acquisition of a great 
number of rare and important works, espe- 
cially such as related to the national litera- 
ture and history; and also of the Rijmbibel 
of Jacob Van Maerlant, a valuable MS. 
which has never been printed, and is of 
t importance to the Dutch language ; 
the MS. of the Universal History of Egidrus 
de Roya, dedicated to Bishop David of Bur- 
ndy, from the library of that prelate; the 
hinese Atlas, drawn in China itself, for M. 
Witsen, burgomaster of Amsterdam; the 
original MS. of Grotius’ ‘‘ Comparison of 
the Athenian, Roman, and Batavian Com- 
monwealths,” &c, &c. 


Drawinecs sy Cravupe. 


Mr. Payne Knight's Bequest to the British 
Museum. 

The first part of this collection contains 
principally compositions, and memoranda of 
pictures which he had painted, drawn on 
paper, mostly in brown, with an occasional 
mixture of grey, and heightened with white, 
but all by Claude himself. Many of these 
are masterly, and others are valuable, even 
though it be from the associations insepara- 
ble i the certain knowledge that we 
touch the very paper that had delighted his 
intelligent mind, under his living hand. 

Many of these have been engraved, and 
are familiar to the collector. In the same 
volume, which is a large folio, the drawings 
lately purchased are inserted, and have been 
cut out of the book in which they were 
brought over, and carefully laid on coloured 
paper, and herein arranged by Mr. Payne 


Knight. We have seen many of the origi- 
nal pr which are : ved ia the 

Liber Veritatis, and several of the same cha- 

racter, in various private collections, which 

are also equally authenticated as the works 

of Claude; but we have seen very few that 

can be compared with these, or capable of 
creating that interest which we felt on this 

visit to the British Museum; for here we 

beheld the studies of the painter as he 

wrought from nature, with that pictorial 

identity and severe truth which alone can 

be inspired upon the spot. 

Amongst other chit-chat relating to this 
book of books, we heard it whispered in the 
Print Rooom, that the late Mr. Richard 
Payne Knight had intended to bequeath his 
collection of works of art to the library of 
the Royal Academy, under the trusteeship 
of the Members of that Institution; and 
that his will was deposited in the iron chest 
at Somerset House. But that, on Mr. 
Knight’s being subsequently elected a 
Trustee of the British Museum, he made 
another will, and left his valuable collection 
to the National Gallery, now erecting on the 
site of the old garden at Montague House. 

We further heard, that the President, 
and some other Members of our National 
Academy, on hearing that the British Mu- 
seum was to be enriched with these choice 
works, with a liberality and patriotism that 
cannot be too highly applauded, expressed 
their pleasure at the change, observing, that 
in a National Institution so easily accessi- 
ble as the British Museum, they would be 
much more beneficially bestowed. 

By a recent Act of. Parliament, it seems 
that the President of the Royal Academy is 
henceforth to be enrolled in the list of 
Trustees of the British Museum. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory to the public we 
should J rae than that the representative 
of the National School of Painting should have 
a voice in the council that is to preside over 
a National Gallery of Arts.—Somerset 
House Gazette. 


—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Wasset Bowt. 

The following particulars of a Wassel 
Bowl discovered at the Haw, were furnished 
to the Gloucester Journal by G. W. Coun- 
sel. Esq. 

The centre compartment contains a re- 
presentation of a man dying, with two 
figures (Parce) before him, one holding a 
pair of shears, the other a lock of hair or 
webb ; from the inscription it would appear 
to be the former; in that case it may pro- 
bably relate to some story told upon another 
bow! not yet discovered. nscription : 


** SCILLA, METENS .CRINEM.. MERCATUR. CRI- 


RESEARCHES. 


MINE.” 1. Ganimede taken by the eagle of 
Jupiter. Inscription: ‘* ARMIGER . ECCE . 
JOVIS , GANIMEDEM .SUSTULIS. ALIS.” 2. 
Ganimede handing the cup to Jupiter and 
Juno.. Inscription: ‘ porriGaT . uT . sci- 
ATOS.DIS . CONVIVATIBUS .APTO.” 3, Or- 
pheus ——- Pluto and Proserpine for 
the liberation of his Euridice. Inscription : 
** LEGIBUS . INFERNI . MOTIS . PROSERPINA - 
reppi.” 4, The separation of Orpheus 
and Euridice on his looking backwards. In- 
scription: ‘* EURIDICEM .JUSSIT . SEDEAM - 
MORS . ATRA. REDUXIT.” 5, Ceres witha 


bushel, speaking to a figure of a man who is 


in 
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po Gocseet gry Sernel wih a bag over 
his shoulder. Inscription : “ MATER. LARGA. 
CERIS MISERATA, FAME. PEREUNTES.” 6. 
Triptolemus seated on a dragon, and scat- 
tering grains of corn. Inscription: ‘‘ TaiP- 
TOLEMI . MANIBUS . COMMISIT . SEMINIS « 
usus.”—All the figures on the bowls are 
engraved; and although the art of engrav- 
ing on plates and blocks of wood, so as to 
afford prints or impressions, was not known 
till after the invention of painting in oil, 
having its rise no earlier than the middle of 
the 15th century, yet the ancients practised 
engraving on precious stones, crystals, &c. 
with very good success. It is difficult to 
account for the bowls being found in that 
situation. The Haw belonged formerly to 
the Priory of Deerhurst, as subject to the 
Abbey of St. Dennis, in Paris, and after- 
wards to the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It is 
possible, that at the dissolution of alien 
priories, in the reign of Henry V. or at the 
general suppression, in 1544, they might 
have been thrown into the river for the pur- 
pose of concealment, and, being buried in 
the sands, could not afterwards be found. 
All the letters are Roman capitals, with the 
exception of the Saxon M. My erudite 


friend, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, who is 
certainly a great authority in these matters, 
states, that ‘*in the 9th and 10th, and be- 
ginning of the 11th century, many manu- 
scripts were written in ~~ in characters 


ly _Roman, y mbardick, and 
or Saxon, Ry 3 Saxon characters 
were entirely disused in the beginning of 
the 12th century ;” but I observe that the 
legends on the English coins, from the 
time of the Conquest to that of Mary, pre- 
vious to her marriage with Philip, inclusive, 
are all Saxon. The characters of the dresses 
have nothing Roman about them, but re- 
semble those engraved in a book in my pos- 
session, entitled, *‘ The Fyrst Boke of the 
Introduction of Knowledge, made by Andrew 
Borde, of Phisicke Doctor. Dedicated to 
the Right Honourable and Gracious Lady 
Mary, daughter of our Soverayne Lord 
Kyng Henry the Eyght.” If I may ven- 
ture to hazard a conjecture as to the date of 
this piece of antiquity, I should therefore 
assign it to the reigns of Henry VII. or 
Vill. G. W. C. 

Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


A few days since, as some workmen were 
employed in digging on land belonging to 
Mr. Creed, adjoining the turnpike-road, at 
Wotten, near Gloucester, they discovered, 
two feet below the surface of the earth, a 
stone, about four feet long and three feet 
wide, on which is carved in alto relievo a 
representation of an ancient warrior on 
horseback, with a legionary Roman sword 
by his side, and as in his hand, in the 
act of striking at a Briton who lies prostrate 
on the ground, and who is defending him- 
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self with a sword of a different description : 
at the top of the stone is fixed the statue of 
a female between two lions. It appears to 
have been originally a raised monument, as 
two pedestals. on which it stood, orna- 
mented with mouldings, were found near it. 
On the lower of the stone is an inscrip- 
tion, of which the following is a copy: 

RUFUS SITA EQUES CHO VI TRACUM ANN XL 
STIP XXI{ HEREDES EXS TEST £ CURAVE 


HSE 
Which may be translated, ‘‘ Rufus Sita, of 
the 6th Cohort of Thracian Cavalry, aged 
40, had served 22 years. His heirs caused 
this to be made according to his will_—Let 
this be sacred.” A tt number of coins 
have been found in the fields adjoining at 
different times, chiefly of Tiberius, Clau- 
dius, and Nero, and also of other Emperors. 

Another monument has since been disco- 
vered, but in a very niutilated state; also a 
great many urns of Roman pottery, filled 
with ashes and burnt bones. This monu- 
ment contains the following inscriptions : 

XX SLIVI SATVRNINI STIPENDIORVM 

XII ORUM MXXXx. 

The road adjoining to which these remains 
of antiquity were found, was the Hermen or 
Irmen Street of the Romaus, called by a 
Saxon word equivalent to the Latin, via 
militaris, which, Stukeley says, ‘* was 
made in the reign of Nero, and extended 
from the Southern Ocean through London 
to the utmost bounds of Scotland.” In the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s communications to 
Messrs. Lysons, it is stated that ‘* the Ir- 
men-street, coming from Cricklade, through 
Preston, to Cirencester, proceeds from 
thence, forming the turnpike-road to Glou- 
cester, between Brimsfield and Cowley, 
through Brockworth and Barnwood.” 


Two peasants of Macerata-Feltre, near 
Fort Leo, in digging a pit, at the beginning 
of May, discovered something concealed be- 
low the surface. They informed their mas- 
ter, who immediately came to the spot, with 
three friends and a smith. With great dif- 
ficulty they raised from the ground a brass 
chest bound with iron. The smith opened 
it, and they found in it the following valu- 
able articles: — many rods and vessels of 
gold; a crown ornamented with diamonds ; 
a great quantity of female ornaments ; cloths 
of amianthus, with borders embroidered in 
gold; gold candlesticks, with ancient in- 
scriptions, kc. The chest is five feet long, 
two broad, and two and a half deep. Some 
ae conjecture that these jewels may 

ave belonged to Berengar, of Ivrea 
and King of Italy, who, in his war with the 
Emperor Otho L fortified himself with his 
Queen Gilda, on the celebrated rock of St. 
Leo, where he was besieged, and, together 
with his consort, fell into the hands of Otho, 

who sent them both to Germany. 
INDIAN 
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Inpian Meats. 

M. Reinaud, a member of the Council of 
the Asiatic Society in Paris, has published 
a lithographic plate, with an explanation of 
five medals of the ancient Mahometan Kings 
of Bengal. These medals were found in the 
ruins of a fort, situated on the banks of the 
river Barampore, and were sent to the Asi- 
atic Society at Paris by M. Duvaucel, a 
French naturalist. They are the first of 
the kind which have arrived in a state of 
good preservation in Euro Two of them 
bear the name of Schems-Eddin-Elias 
Schah, king of Bengal in 1353; and the 
three others that of Sekunder-Schah, king 
in 1359, and the son of the preceding. 
They were struck at Sonargonou. These 


two kings were the first of their race in Ben- 
gal, which at that time had ceased to form 
one of the provinces of the Sultan of Delhi. 
The historical explanation which follows 
the description of these coins, contains a 
brief recapitulation of all the circumstances 
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of that revolution, derived from the Arabian 
writers, with whom M. Reinaud is familiar. 
One remarkable circumstance is the duration 
of the fame of Alexander the Great, whose 
name the greater part of the sovereigns of 
these Asiatie countries assume, as it was 
formerly assumed by the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns, 
Eneuisu Corn. 

As the workmen were lately digging the 
foundations of George the Fourth’s Tower 
at Windsor Castle, they discovered an an- 
cient silver coin of great antiquity. It is 
rather larger than the present shilling, and 
is stamped on one side with the Saxon cross, 
and on the reverse with an armorial bearing, 
greatly defaced, but of which the figure of a 
lion is still distinctly visible. It been 
inspected by two gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, and is pronounced by them to be 
ebout the date of Henry II. Daily Paper. 
—Surely the Lion spoken of must be the 
King’s Head. 
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TASTE, 
From an unpublished Opera, 
By Mrs. Carey, West Square. 
AND, *pray, what is Taste? shall I try to 
explain ? [vain : 
Oh! no! If I did, the attempt would be 
For no words can define it, though all must 
confess, (dress. 
*Tis found in each rank, age, profession, and 
The Dandy will waste 
Half his income on taste : 
Some will lavish their wealth on a toy ; 
While the Miser’s a slave, 
That dear money to save, 
Which he has not the taste to enjoy. 
Some, whose taste is the Fancy, in boxing 
delight, {fight ; 
And, though last at a sermon, are first at a 
While others all joys to the bottle confine, 
And think there’s no taste like the taste of 
good wine. 
Some are charm’d with sweet sounds ; 
Some love horses and hounds : 
Some will trip it all night at a ball; 
While Woman’s bright eyes 
E’en the dullard can prize ; 
For Beauty has charms for us all. 


Some at hazard (so strange and so various 
is taste) [will waste ; 
Their time will consume, and their fortunes 
While others, forsooth, are so wonderful 
nice, {shun dice. 
That they shun all amusement, as wise men 
Some, of taste more refin’d, 
Seek the good of mankind : 
And these, let us hope, are not few... 
But, hold! Iam wrong, 
To protract a dull song : 
So, to Taste, for the present, adicu! 


POETRY. 


KIT’S COTY HOUSE. 
WHAT will not Time? and yet these 


wondering eyes 
See the rude piles of yore uninjured rise ! 
—Tho’ round yon massy cairn the eddying 
storms 
Have dealt their fury in a thousand forms, 
Contending rains have bow'd the sturdy woods, 
And with illicit p have plied the floods, 
Till in mid-air the spumy waves salute 
The crazy rains, and floods with floods dis- 
pute— 
—Still, still uninjured by the waste of years 
The ponderous shaft by hoary length up- 
rears. 
On yon rude pile which haply once pro- 
faned [tained, 
The bloody rite! which human gore dis- 
What sacrificial fires have blazed: and now 
Flashed o'er the hills or lit the vale below ! 
What myriad eyes have dared the depth of 
night! [light ! 
What myriad shouts have hailed th’ aspiring 
’Till rent with boisterous song the reddening 
sky [reply ! 
Has caught the babel-din and deigned a loud 
—But hush! slow-riding on the evening 
e [vale ? 
What tones symphonious wake the listening 
And call her forth from out those secret cells 
Where else (her rest unbroken) Echo 
dwells. 
List! ’tis the sound of Druid harps! the 
chord 
Attuned to idol-praises !—’tis the word 
Of mystic import, which commands from earth 
The forms of days departed back to birth! 
—Again all, all is hushed !—the choral 
throng [song 


Have ceased their minstrelsy,—the sound of 
o 
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No more is heard; the trembling hands 
explore [more ! 

The quivering string, or tune the chords no 
D. A. Briton. 


—@— 
SONNET. 
Noon—(Written in India.) 
(THE Lord of Day with fierce resistless 
might, 

Clad in the robes of glory sojourned high, 
Mocking the timid gaze of mortal eye 
With the refulgence of his forehead bright. 
I marked, with fevered brow, his form of light 

Gleam on the silver wave that slumbered 
nigh, [Zephyr’s sigh 
And sought the Dryad’s haunt, where 
Came like a hallowed tone of sad delight 
To soothe the Wanderer’s soul.—Beneath 
a shade 
Formed by the graceful Bamboo, fit to be 
The young impassioned Lover’s summer 
bower, {hour 
On bright-winged visions flew the sultry 
While syren-hope a sweet- voiced music 
made, 
Breathing of one I never more may “4 ! 


On the Portrait of the late LORD BYRON. 
Painted by Ricuarp Westatt, Esq. R.A, 
By Joun Tayror, Esq. 

N° wonder, WesTAtt, that thy skill could 

trace 
The mental movements e’en of Byron’s face; 
Thou saw’st the Poet, with a Poet’s eye, 
And hence a Poet’s mind could’ st well descry ; 
For thou, to graphic genius not confin’d, 
Can’st boast the pow’rs of a poetic mind *. 
In pensive dignity the Bard we see, 
As if from all unruly passions free, 
As if not brooding 0’er man’s vice, but woe 
And all the sad vicissitudes below, 
Ere yet the mark of envy and of hate, 
That spread adarksome colouring o’er his fate; 
While in life’s spring he Nature’s beauties 
found, 
And saw her blooming roses scatter’d round; 
By Fortune bade to choose his onward way, 
To cleave to Virtue, or with Fancy stray. 
Then might the mood thy pencil here pour- 
trays 
Have mark’d the tenor of his future days ; 
Then might his mind, as in thy canvass seen, 
Have kept his temper gentle and serene. 
Such Byron was, ere malice, pride, and 
scorn 
O’ercast the lustre of his radiant morn, 
And rous’da kind, benignant, gen’rous heart, 
To point with vengeful spirit Satire’s dart, 
halebe the tones of his surpassing lyre 
To wanton sport and misanthropic ire. 
Else he through life had held a high career, 


To Virtue’s enemies alone severe ; 





* See a Volume of admirable Poetry writ- 
ten by this Artist. 
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Else he had always prov'd her zealous friend, 
And his chief been a moral end. 
Still his bold Muse, in all her strains sublime, 
Secures due homage from admiring ‘Time. 
And, Wesratt, in thy faithful work we find, 
His native features, and his pregnant mind. 
Such Byron from the hand of Nature came, 
IHum’d by Genius with its brightest flame. 
Greece o’er his urn will shed a grateful tear, 
And Freepom, d, te his bier. 





— 
LINES 
Addressed to Colonel and Mrs.H * * * * *, 
on being restored to each other after a long 
and painful separation. 
By Mr, Stocxpare Harpy. 


WELL may ye mourn the cruel fate 
Which disunites each social tie, 
Attends the poor unfortunate, 
And seals his wretched destiny ! 
For such indeed hath hover’d round 
The dreary vale where ye have been, 
And tho’ ye were in spirit bound, 
The jealous Hydra stepp'd between ! 
But, faithful pair! the clouds are fled 
Which held such dark dominion, 
The scene is bright’ning over head, 
And borne on Love’s swift pinion— 
Again shall kindred souls unite, 
And now be sever’d never, 
The green-ey’d elf has lost his right, 
And clos’d his reign for ever! 
As sorrows past do joys increase, 
So floods of tears shall heighten yours, 
Thrice blest with happiness and peace, 
Your future path is strew’d with flow’rs ! 
The eye so long suffus’d with woe, 
At length shall beam with sacred joy, 
And Charles and Anna now shall know, 
Domestic life without alloy! 
Leicester, 9th August, 1824. 


— @& - 
WOMAN IS THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 
From “ Poetical Memoirs.” 
By James Birp*, 
OH, Woman! Woman! thou art form’d 
to bless 
The heart of restless Man, to chase his care, 
And charm existence by thy loveliness ; 
Bright as the sun-beam, as the morning 


fair, 
If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 
Flowers spring, and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 
Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway 
rise, 
And scattering o'er it hues of Paradise. 
Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 
Soothing and soft, and gentle as the stream 
That strays "mid summer flowers; thy glit- 
tering tear 
Is mutely eloquent ; thy smile a beam 
Of light ineffable, so sweet, so dear, 





* Reviewed in page 146. 
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It wakes the heart from sorrow’s darkest 
dream, 
Shedding a hallow’d lustre o’er our fate, 
And when it beams we are not desolate ! 


No! No! when Woman smiles we feel a 
charm 

’ Thrown bright around us, binding us to 
earth ; 

Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 

’ Of pure affection, give to transport birth ; 

Then life’s wide sea is billowless and calm: 
Oh! lovely Woman! thy consummate 


worth 
Is far above thy frailty—far above 
All earthly praise—THOU ART THE LIGHT OF 


Love. 
——-@ 
APOLLO’S LYRE. 
From Pindar’s Pythian Ode. 


POLLO'S golden Lyre! in thee 
A just and equal right, 
The violet-tress’d Muses claim, 
Thou leader of delight ! 


On thee the dancers’ steps attend, 
And when the Chorus sings, 
Their notes are all in unison 


With thy harmonious strings. 


The forked lightnings cleave the sky, 
And thunderbolts of fire, 

These quench’d by the melodious sound, 
All harmlessly expire. 

The le on Jove’s sceptre perch’d, 
The oobiex bird which ices 

Flags his broad wings, while on his back 
The downy feathers rise. 


The soft envelopes of his eyes, 
Like misty vapours creep 

Down to his crooked beak, as he 
Is charm’d by thee to sleep. 


ras pa Mars forgets to rage, 

is spear remains at rest, 

And soft and tranquil feelings sooth 
His fierce and iron breast. 


From thee, Latonides, and from 
The Muse’s wisdom flow 

Such strains as cause immortal minds 
With thrilling joy to glow! 

But wicked men, whom Jove loves not, 
Throughout the land and sea, 

Can have no feelings to enjoy 
Pierian melody. 

La ames with his hundred heads, 

n Tartarus profound, 

Who with the Gods presum’d to war, 
Abhors harmonious sound. 

Cilicia once protected him 
Within a far-fam’d cave, 

Now near to Cuma’s shore he lies, 
Encompass’d by the wave. 

And Sicily lies heavy on 
His broad and shaggy breast, 

Which is by Etna, nurse of snows, 
The skies supporter, press’d. 
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Etna, from whose vast caverns rise 
Fountains of fire most pure, 

Tho’ oft by day thick clouds of smoke 
Its sky-topp'd head obscure. 

At night the spiral flames ascend, 
While, with a thundering sound, 

The stones thrown up to wond’rous heights, 
Fall in the sea profound. 


From the Vulcanian monster’s throat 
In desolating streams, 

The lava down the mountain flows, 
And vivid are its gleams. 

Surely no mortal can behold 
This grand and awful sight, 

Without sensations in his breast 
Of wonder and affright. 

When Etna with its gloomy woods 
Feels the convulsive shock, 

As the dire Monster moves his limbs 
Gall’d by the flinty rock! 


To Epwarp Hopces Batty, Esq. R.A. 
Oh ma Patrie! oh mon bonheur ! 
Toujours cheri, tu rempliras mon cceur ! 

Oh my delight! my Country blest ! 

My heart is with thy love possest ! 

BJECTS of worth which men select, 
In safety they dispose, 
And right and treasure to protect 

A deed of trust compose. 

’Tis thus our wealth and rights in trust 

Are in the State enroll’d, 

By King, Lords, Commons, balanc’d just, 

In Parliament controll’d. 

Freedom’s Great Charter rules our land 

And prompts our energies ; 

And Whig and Tory sentry stand 

To guard our liberties, 

Oh may each State like ours be blest 

With liberty divine, 

Where Arts and Sciences caress’d, 

A blaze of glory shine. 

In vision rapt, the Poet views 

This happy state of things, 
Adoring mercy for his Muse, 

The right divine of Kings ! 


——o— 
CHILDHOOD. 
QH! there are green spots on the path 
of time 
The reckless wanderer, passing gaily by, 
Views with irreverent and careless eye. 
*Till with. reverted gaze, when doomed to 
climb 
Of hoarse adversity the steep sublime, 
I!umined far hy memory’s moonlight sky, 
He marks them in the distant valley lie, 
Clad in the gorgeous colours of the clime ! 
Scenes of my Childhood! now belov’d in 
vain ! {turn ! 
The grave-bound Piigrim never can re- 
And all too soon the sad and weary learn, 
= o’er the Future’s desolate domain, 
hat in the dreariness of life’s sojourn, 


J.U. 


Fate will not hearken to the voice of a. : 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


According to letters from Spain, dis- 
turbances are frequently occurring in va- 
rious parts of that country, and an intense 
feeling of hostility against the French troops 
is said to prevail. A letter received from 
an English merchant at Madrid, says, “I 
am informed, that full one-third of the 
whole population is in durance in public 
gaols, and confined to their houses for 
liberal opinions. They talk of trials, but 
no one is acquitted. E day occur- 
rences in the affairs of Government will not 
he believed in foreign countries: we outdo 
Algiers and Constantinople in wickedness, 
in open cruelty, and injustice. Not @ sin- 
gle person has been liberated under the 
amnesty order.” 

GREECE. 

Ipsara was taken by the fleet of the Cap- 
tain Pacha on the 3d of August. The fleet 
appeared before the island on Friday. The 
attack commenced at 4 o'clock a. M. on 
Saturday morning on the west of the is- 
land, when about 14,000 men were landed, 
whilst a feigned attack was making on the 
batteries in the port on the other side of 
the island. The flight became general 
about six o’clock, and the Captain Pacha 
issued a proclamation, promising 500 dol- 
lars for every Greek prisoner brought to 
the camp alive. It appears that all the fire 
ships, and about 10 or 12 armed Greek 
vessels, were burnt by the Turks, and that 
18 or 20 of the latter struck their colours. 
About 10 or 12 of the best Greek vessels, 
with the richer Greeks on board, and their 
families, and it is said the public treasure, 
escaped at the commencement of the at- 
tack, without fighting at all. 


EAST INDIES. 

It appears that the war in India will be 
carried on with vigour, and that the su- 
preme government are using every exertion 
that it shall be of short duration. It is 
understood that fifteen thousand troops 
have been embarked from Bengal, and five 
thousand from Madras, principally com- 
posed of his Majesty’s regiments, but which 
are to be followed by more extensive em- 
barkations from the different Presidencies, 
and from Ceylon. It is however thought 
that from the great extent of territory ac- 
quired during the late Mahratta war, a 
considerable number of European troops 
must be sent to India. The war into which 
eur Government in India is compelled to 
ongage, has been eaused by repeated acts of 
outrage and ssion of the Burmese na- 
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tion. The dispute is of some standing, the 
Burmese having for several made en- 
croachments on ~ eastern frontier of Chit- 

ng. They first advanced tensions 
a jungles frequented by the British 
elephant hunters, which were unquestion- 
ably situated within the British boundaries. 
They next laid claim to the island of Sha- 
puree, situated on the extreme point of the 
narrow strip of the main land which forms 
the southern frontier of the Chi 
district, and is separated from it only by a 
narrow channel. peated aggressions and 
insults, on the part of the Burmese, in- 
curred reprisals, until an open rupture en- 
sued, 

LOSS OF THE SHIP PAME. 


*,* The following is an extract of 
a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, late Governor of Bencoolen, 
communicating the destruction by fire 
of the ship Fame, in which he had 
embarked with his family and suite 
on his return to Europe. A more in- 
teresting narrative is scarcely to be 
found even in the pages of fiction. 
The loss sustained is unhappily irre- 
parable. 

**We embarked on the 2d of February 
in the Fame, and sailed at day-light for 
England with a fair wind and every pros- 

t of a quick and comfortable \ 
The ship was every thing we could wish ; 
and having closed my charge here much 
to my satisfaction, it was oue of the hap- 
piest days of my life. We were, perhaps, 
too happy, for in the evening came a sad 
reverse. Sophia had just gone to bed, and 
Thad thrown off half my clothes, when a 
cry of Fire! fire! roused us from our 
> content, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin imme- 
diately under our cabin. Down with the 
boats! Where is Sophia? Here! The 
children? Here! A rope to the side! 
lower Lady Raffles! Give her to me! says 
one; I'll take her, says the er Throw 
the gunpowder overboard! It cannot be 
got at—it is in the magazine close to the 
fire! Stand clear of the powder! Skuttle 
the water casks! Water! water!! Where's 
Sir Stamford ? Gone into the boat. Nel- 
son! Nelson! come into the boat. Push 
off —push off !—Stand clear of the after- 
part of the ship! 

*€ All this passed much quicker than I 
can write it; we pushed off, and as we did 

80, 
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so, the flames were issuing from our ca- 
bins, and the whole of the after-part of the 
ship was in flames; the masts and sails 
now taking fire, we moved to a distance, 
sufficient to avoid the immediate explosion, 
but the flames were now coming out of the 
main hatchway, and seeing the rest of the 
crew, with the Captain, &e. still on board, 
we pulled back to her under the bows, so 
as to be most distant from the powder. 
As we approached, we perceived t the 
people from on-board were getting into 
another boat on the opposite side; she 
pushed off, we hailed her, Have you all on 
board? Yes, all save one. Who is he ? 
Johnson, sick in his cot. Can we save 
him? No, impossible; the flames were 
then issuing from the hatchway; at this 
moment the poor fellow, mono bP I ima- 
gine by the flames, roared out most lustily, 
having run up on deck. I will go for him, 
says the Captain. The two boats then 
came together, and we took out some of 
the persons from the Captain’s boat, which 
was overladen. We then pulled under the 
bowsprit of the ship, and picked the poor 
fellow up. Are you all safe? Yes, we've 
got the man; all lives safe, thank God! 
pull off from the ship; keep your eye on a 
star, Sir Stamford; there’s one barely vi- 
sible. 

*¢ We then hauled close to each other, 
and found the Captain fortunately had a 
compass, but we had no light but from the 
ship. Our distance from Bencoolen we 
estimated to be from 20 to 30 miles ina 
S.W. direction; there being no landing- 
place to the Southward of Bencoolen, our 
only chance was to regain that port. The 
Captain then undertook to lead, and we to 
follow in a N.N.E, course as well as we 
could. No chance, no possibility being 
left we could again approach the ship, for 
she was one splendid flame fore and aft and 
aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, and 
aocking to and fro, threatening to fall in 
an instant. There goes her mizen mast; 
pull away, my boys; there goes the gun- 
powder, thank God! 

** You may judge of our situation with- 
out further particulars ; the alarm was given 
at about 20 minutes past eight, and in less 
than ten minutes she was in flames; there 
was not a soul on board at half-past eight, 
and in less than ten minutes afterwards she 
was one grand mass of fire. 

*¢ My only apprehension was the want of 
boats to hold the people ; as there was no 
time to have got out a long boat, or made 
a raft, all we had to rely upon was two 
small boats, which fortunately were lowered 
without accident, and in these two small 
open boats, without a drop of water or grain 
of food, or a rag of covering, except what 
we happened at the moment to have on our 
backs, we embarked on the wide ocean, 
thankful to God for his mercies. Poor So- 
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phia having been taken out of her bed, had 
nothing on but a wrapper, neither shoes 
nor stockings; the children were just as 
taken out of bed, whence one had been 
snatched after the flames had attacked it. 
In short there was not time for any one 
to think of more than two things—Can the 
ship be saved? No; let us save ourselves 
then—all else was swallowed up in one great 
ruin. 

**To make the best of our misfortune, 
we availed ourselves of the light from the 
ship to steer a tolerably good course to- 
wards the shore; she continued to burn 
till about midnight, when the saltpetre, of 
which she had 230 tons on board, took fire, 
and sent up one of the most splendid and 
brilliant flames that was ever seen, illumi- 
nating the horizon, in every direction, to 
an extent of no less than fifty miles, and 
casting that kind of blue light over us, 
which is, of all others, most luridly hor- 
rible. She burnt and continued to flame 
in this style for about an hour or two, when 
we lost sight of the object in a cloud of 
smoke. 

** Neither Nelson, nor Mr. Bell, our me- 
dical friend, who had accompanied us, had 
saved their coats, the tail of mine, with a 
pocket handkerchief, served to keep So- 
phia’s feet warm; and we made breeches 
for the children with our neckcloths. Rain 
now came on, but fortunately it was not of 
long continuance, and we got dry again— 
the night became serene and starlight. We 
were now certain of our course, and the 
men behaved manfully; they rowed inces- 
santly, and with good heart and spirit, and 
never did poor mortals look out more for 
daylight and for land than we did. Not 
that our sufferings or grounds of complaint 
were any thing to what has often befallen 
others ; but from Sophia’s delicate health, 
as well as my own, and the stormy nature 
of our coast, J felt perfectly convinced we 
were unable to undergo starvation and ex- 
posure to the sun and weather many days ; 
and aware of the rapidity of the currents, 
I feared we might fall to the southward of 
the port. 

**At day-light we recognised the coast 
and Rat Island, which gave us great spirits, 
and though we found ourselves much to the 
southward of the port, we considered our- 
selves almost at home. Sophia had gone 
through the night better than could have 
been expected, and we continued to pull 
on with all our strength. About eight or 
nine o’clock we saw a ship standing to us 
from the Roads; they had seen the flame 
on shore, and sent out vessels in all direc- 
tions to our relief; and here certainly came 
a Minister of Provid » in the charact 
of a Minister of the Gospel; for the first 
person I recognised was one of our Mis- 
sionaries. They gave us a bucket of water, 


and we took the Captain on board as 4 
ot. 
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lot. The wind, however, was adverse, and 
we could not reach the shore, and took to 
the ship, where we got some refreshment, 
and shelter from the sun. By this time 
Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting con- 
tinually. About two o’clock we landed safe 
and sound, and no words of mine can do 
justice to the expression of feeling, sym- 
pathy, and kindness with which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had been 
wanting that my administration had been 
satisfactory, here we had it unequivocally 
from all; there was not a dry eye; and as 
we drove back to our former home, loud 
was the cry of ‘ God be praised !” 

** But enough; and Twill only add, that 
we are now greatly recovered, in good spi- 
rits, and busy at work in getting ready- 
made clothes for present use, We went to 
bed at three in the afternoon, and I[ did 
not awaken till six this morning. Sophia 
had nearly as sound a sleep, and with the 
exception of a bruise or two, and a little 
pain in the bones from fatigue, we have no- 
thing to complain of. 

‘<The property which I have lost, on 
the most moderate estimate, cannot be less 
than 20,000/. I might almost say 30,0001. 
But the loss which I have to regret beyond 
all, is my papers and drawings ; all my pa- 
pers, of every description, including my 
notes and observations, with memoirs and 
collections, sufficient for a full and ample 
history, not only of Sumatra, but of Bor- 
neo, and every other Island in these Seas ; 
my intended account of the Establishment 
of Sincapore; the history of my own Ad- 
ministration ; grammars, dictionaries, and 
vocabularies; and last, not least, a grand 
map of Sumatra, on which I had been em- 
ployed since my first arrival here, and on 
which, for the last six months, I had be- 
stowed almost my whole undivided atten- 
tion; this, however, was not all—all my 
collections in natural history, and my splen- 
did collection of drawings, upwards of a 
thousand in number, with all the valuable 
papers and notes of my friends Arnold and 
Jack ; to conclude, 1 will merely notice, 
that there was scarcely an unknown animal, 
bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting plant, 
which we had not on board, A living ta- 
pir, a new species of tiger, splendid phea- 
sants, &c. &c. all domesticated for the voy- 
age. We were, in short, in this respect, a 
perfect Noah’s Ark. All, all has perished ; 
but, thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine. 

*¢ Our plan is to get another ship as soon 
as possible, and I think you may still ex- 
pect us in July, There is a chance of a 
| called the Lady Flora touching here 
on her way home, and there is a small ship 
in the Roads, which may be converted into 
a packet, and take us home, as I have a 
Captain and crew at command.” 
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AFRICA. 

Algiers despatches, dated July 26, from 
Sir ony Neale, announce the satisfactory 
termination of the quarrel with Algiers. 
On the 24th ult. Sir Harry stood into the 
harbour of Algiers, with his whole squadron, 
making such a disposition of his ships as 
demonstrated to the Algerine government, 
that they had no longer any choice but be- 
tween submission and an immediate bom- 
bardment. The memory of Lord Exmouth’s 
assault was too recent to allow the Dey to 
pause very long upon this alternative; and 
accordingly, after one or two shots had been 
fired, honoris causd, he sent a flag of truce 
to offer to the British commander an un- 
conditional submission to all his proposi- 
tions, and to declare his readiness to sign 
the declaration transmitted from England. 
The offer was accepted by Sir Harry, the 
declaration signed by the Dey, and thus 
this war has been happily concluded with- 
out any effusion of blood; and with a clear 
and uncompromising assertion of the dig- 
nity of the British flag. 

Care Coast. 

According to recent accounts, daily skir- 
mishes were taking place between the 
Ashantees and the Fantees, which gene- 
rally ended to the disadvantage of the 
latter. An action was fought within ten 
miles of Cape Coast, between about 10,000 
Ashantees, and 6 or 7,000 Fantees, assisted 
by a few white troops and a detachment of 
the 2d West India regiment commanded by 
Major Chisholm. e Ashantees were de- 
feated, and driven back a considerable dis- 
tance. The next day, however, intelligence 
was received that the King of Ashantee, 
with a powerful army, was within three 
days march of is caused 
the Fantees to disperse, and no entreaties 
of the English Commander of the forces 
could induce them to keep the field. In 
the mean time the armies of the Ashantees 
are laying waste the country in all direc- 
tions, The plantations of India corn, yams, 
plantains, and bananas, which form the food 
of the inhabitants, have been entirely de- 
stroyed; and the remaining Fantees, who 
may be fortunate enough to escape the 
sword, will, to all appearance, perish next 
year by famine. 

A letter, dated June 1, says, The war we 
are waging against the Ashantee nation has 
proved very disastrous. ‘The country round 
our forts is in a dreadful state for want of 
provisions, Thousands have fallen from the 
sword, but tens of thousands must perish 
from famine. Beef is now sixteen guineas 
a tierce at Cape Coast, and flour or bread is 
not to be had for money. We are as badly 
off as possible: the season is carrying off 
daily seven or eight of the white troops ; 
and there is not more than fifty of upwards 
of three hundred which 1 found here re- 
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maining. The enemy’s camp is very near 
to the towm, and this day we expect an 


attack. 
WEST INDIES. 

Another partial insurrection of slaves has 
broken out in Jamaica. A letter, dated 
Lucca in Hanover, June 14, says, This 
neighbourhood is in rather an unpleasant 
state of alarm in consequence of the negroes 
on several estates (not twenty miles from 
this) having left off work, and run into the 
woods. ‘They have burned two or three 
trash-houses, and carried off provisions, 
&e. The militia are called out. Two 
companies of the Hanover regiment left 
this last night for Argyle, where, I believe, 
the business commenced. I understand a 
company of the 33d are sent from Maroon 
Town to the scene of action. Argyle, 
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Chester Castle, Alexandria, Golden Grove, 
und Mount Pelier, are mentioned as being 
in the most disturbed state. 
UTH , AMERICA. 

The Rio Janeiro paper of the 12th of 
June gives a proclamation by the Emperor, 
of a most f mew nature; it proclaims 
that an attack from Portugal may be imme- 
diately expected. It states that it has been 
given out the attack will not only be sanc- 
tioned, but that Portugal will be assisted by 
the great powers of the Continent. This 
the Emperor asserts is not the case. He 
then goes on in his address to the Brazilians, 
to direct, that in case of invasion, the 
houses may be burnt, the country ravaged 
and destroyed, and the natives retire into 
the _— The watch-word is liberty or 
death. 


—o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Artainteo Scottisn Tit es. 

Highly popular as his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at present is, there have been few 
measures which have given more universal 
satisfaction than the restoration of the titles 
to the heirs of some of those unfortunate 
Noblemen, whose rebellion, or loyalty, for 
it is hard to say which, deprived them of 
their hereditary honours. But general as 
this feeling may be, there are still some lit- 
tle heart-burnings on the part of the friends 


of those who think they have an equally 
good claim to a restoration of their honours. 

To such as feel an interest in this subject, 
the following document canunot fail to be 
acceptable. It contains an accurate list of 
the Scottish titles attainted in the years 
1715 and 1745, with their dates, the heirs 
who by their respective patents are entitled 
to succeed to them, and the names of the 
representatives of those ancient families 
where they exist. From the knowledge and 
research of the gentleman who drew up this 
interesting paper, our readers may depend 
upon its accuracy : 


—1715.— 


Before ) Earl of Mar, Erskine 
1063 Heirs general. 
1010 Marischall of Scotland 
Before ) Earl Marischall, Keith 
1458 Heirs male. 
1430 Lord Maxwell 
1620 Earl of Nithsdale, Maxwell 
Heirs male. 
1448 Lord Seton 
1600 Earl of Wintoun, Seton 
Heirs male whatsoever. 
Lord Livingston 
Earl of Linlithgow 
Earl of Calendar 
Heirs male. 
Lord Drammond 
Earl of Perth, Drammond 
Heirs Male whatsoever. 
Lord Mackenzie 
Earl of Seaforth, Mackenzie 
Heirs Male. 


Earl of Southesk, Carnegy 
Heirs Male. 


Lord Dalzell 

Earl of Carnwath 
Heirs Male. 

Earl of Panmure, Maule 
Heirs Male. 


1458 
1600 
1641 


f Livingston 


1437 
1605 


1609 
1620 
1633 
1628 
1039 


1646 


} 


5 


5 


2 


2 
S 


Restored. 


Represented by Sir Alex. Keith, of Dunot- 
tar and Ravelstoun, descended of Wm. 
3d Earl Marischall, who died about 1530. 


Extinct. 


Represented by Sir George Seton of Gair- 
letoun, descended of George, 3d Earl of 
Wintoun, who died in 1650. 


seven by Sir Thos. Livingston, of 
estquarter and Bedlormie, descended of 
Wn. 6th Lord Livingston, who died 1592. 


Represented by the descendants of the Earl 
of Melfort, settled in France. 


Extinct. 


Represented by Sir Jas. Carnegy, of Kin- 
naird, descended of David, Ist Earl of 
Southesk, who died 1658. 


Represented by Dalzell, of Glenae, great- 
grandson of the attainted Earl. 


Pein. 
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Viscount Kenmure, Gordon 
Heirs Male whatsoever. 

Viscount Kingston, Seton 
Heirs Male. 

Viscount Kiltysh, Livingstone 
Heirs Male. 


Lord Burleigh, Balfour 
Heirs general. 


Lord Duffus, Sutherland 
Heirs Male. 


Occurrences. 


Restored. 

Extinct. 

Extinct. 

Represented by Bruce of Kennet, descend- 
ed of Mary, dau, of Robt. 4th Lord Bur- 
leigh, and sister of the attainted Lord. 


Represented by Capt. James Sutherland, 
grandson of the attainted Lord. 


—1745.— 


Lord Boyd 
Earl of Kilmarnock 

Heirs Male whatsoever. 
Lord Macleod 
Earl of Cromarty, Mackenzie 

Heirs Male. 
Lord Maderty, Drummond 
Viscount Strathallan 

Heirs Male. 
Lord Lovat, Fraser 

Heirs Male. 

Lord Balmerinoch, Elphinstone 

Heirs Male. 

Lord Pittsligo, Forbes 

Heirs Male whatsoever. 
Lord Nairn, Nairn 

Heirs general, 

An Irish Catholic priest, named Carrol, 
has been tried at Wexford for the murder of 
an infant, which he pretended was possessed 
of a devil ; and that it was necessary to ex- 
pel it. The infatuated populace, and even 
the ent, encouraged the demoniacal 
wretch, who was guilty of other monstrous 
excesses. He was declared insane, and ac- 
quitted. Five persons, who, without inter- 
fering, witnessed his fanatic rites of super- 
stition and murder, and who were tried with 
him, were acquitted also; the jury extend- 
ing to their moral imbecility the same in- 
dulgence which they gave to the physical 
derangement of their miserable pastor. The 
Pp tion was conducted with the utmost 
liberality, and even tenderness, towards the 
accused ; but the evidence disclosed a fright- 
ful picture of the ignorance and superstition 
of the Catholic peasantry. Of between 200 
and 300 persons collected promi ly, 
(and so collected they must be taken as a 
fair sample of the population,) not one 
had sufficient doubt of the efficacy of the 
priest’s operations to interfere for the pre- 
servation of the poor infant. The infatu- 
ated father, to whom the child appealed in 
vain, declared upon his oath, that after the 
priest had extinguished the infant’s cries in 
death, he suffered him to leave the house, 
because he was impressed with the firm con- 
viction that Father Carroll would re-animate 
the murdered innocent upon his return! The 
assembled crowd, too, were so well assured 
that the process going forward was the ex- 
pulsion of an evil spirit, that they timidly 
made way for the passage of the ejected de- 


1459 
1661 


1685 
1703 


1609 
1686 


1431 


16038 


1633 


1631 








2 Represented by the Earl of Errol, great- 
y grandson of the attainted Earl. 


2 Extinct. 


Restored. 


Represented by Fraser, of Lovat, descended 
of Alexander, Sth Lovel, who died 1558. 


Extinct. 


Extinct. 


5 
2 
5 


. Restored. Morning Paper. 
vil! Judge Johnson, before whom the trial 
took place, addressed the prisoners at its 
conclusion in a most impressive manner : he 
said, ‘*I hope that what has transpired in 
this Court will teach the lower orders of this 
country to distrust = of those 
who profess to be gi with supernatural 
powers. Let them not suppose that the im- 
pious and blasphemous attributes pretended 
to be enjoyed by weak and sinful mortals ex- 
ist, or that men like themselves possess the 
capability of working miracles.” 

A new Society of Christians has been 
formed at Manchester, who profess, as one 
of their leading tenets, to abstain wholly 
from animal food, and to live entirely on 
vegetables. They have for some time rigidly 
followed this practice, and though it is ex- 
pressly founded on their literal interpreta- 
tion of the command thou shalt not kill, yet 
the medical effects of it have confirmed one 
fact long disputed in the physiology—viz. 
that man can be sustained in robust health 
better on vegetable and farinaceous diet than 
on flesh. e whole of that numerous So- 
ciety now exist on vegetables, and enjoy the 
most perfect health and strength. 

Hastincs Castie.—Orders having been 
given for the excavation of the ground with- 
in the walls of this ancient ruinous struc- 
ture, which are of great thickness, the men 
began to dig at several places, in one of 
which, under the wall, they found a perfect 
stone step; they continued their labour, 
and found twenty-six regular stoue steps, 
winding round a strong stone column under 
ground. At the bottom of these steps they 
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came to a door-way, the frame of stone, and 
in good condition ; indeed the hobs where 
the hinges, locks, bolts, and bars went, are 
very perfect. They are now digging a little 
more towards the sea on the level with the 
bottom of the stone steps, and opposite the 
door-way, where they are come to a vault, 
containing stone coffins, which have been 
opened, and shewn to the publick. ‘The vi- 
sitors to this spot are innumerable. The 
coffins contain the remains of persons of ex- 
traordinary size, and in perfect preservation ; 
the teeth in the jaws are sound and good ; 
the coffins are made similar to the steyne 
graves now made, excepting they are made 
to fit the bodies, particularly the head ; they 
are first built in the shape, and the bedies 
afterwards put in, and large stoues laid over, 
no person being allowed’ to touch the bones. 
The immense height of the ground on which 
the ruin stands occasions it to be very dry. 
The coffins must have lain many hundred 
years, but nothing has been found to dis- 
cover any date. The workmen also discover- 
ed a well, at the bottom of which some hu- 
man bones and other things were found. A 
draw-bridge has been discovered near the 
foundations, which are to be carefully exca- 
vated and examined. 


-—@—-. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Arctic Exrepition.— An officer con- 
nected with the expedition which lately left 
this country for the purpose of proceeding 
by land to explore the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, from Repulse Bay, has written a letter, 
dated on board the Discovery slocp Griper, 
of which the following is an extract : 

Stromness, July 20.—** Every thing which 
could be thought of for our comfort and 
safety has been provided by Government. 
We have complete fur dresses of racoon 
skin; bags about six feet long and suffici- 
ently wide for a man to get into and sleep 
in, lined with the same material ; and pil- 
lows which are air tight, and may be in- 
flated when necessary, to repose on. These 
pillows are made of duck of the closest tex- 
ture, of which two pieces are glued together 
by a composition made of India-rubber dis- 
solved in naphtha, which renders them air- 
tight, and the pillows are then formed. There 
is a stop-cock at one corner, through which 
they are inflated, and when not used, the air, 
is allowed to escape. When empty, a pillow 
can be folded up in a small compass, and car- 
ried in the pocket. We have also water-proof 
dresses, swimming jackets, and camp equipage 
suited to the climate we have to encounter, 
all prepared in the same manner. We have 
also coverings of the same material for two 
boats which we have in frame ; each of these 
boats weigh about 150lb. ; they are designed 
to carry six persons each, the party consist- 
ing of 12 persons.” 

Tur Camereoy.—One of these creatures 
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which so rarely live in our climate, and which, 
when not alive, no longer possess that sin- 
gularity which constitutes their value, is uow 
exhibited at the house of Mr. Dixon in Fleet- 
street. It is imported from Sierra Leone, 
and is the only survivor out of a great num- 
ber who were passengers in the same vessel. 
It is about nine inches long from the tip of 
the snout to the end of the tail, and is of the 
lizard form and species. The eye is encased 
in a spherical socket, moveable in every di- 
rection, and projecting so much as to enable 
the animal to see on all sides ; and what adds 
to this facility is, that one eye has no sym- 
pathy with the other; so that one can be 
shut while the other is open, or one looking 
forwards while the other is looking back- 
wards. The eye so completely resembles a 
gem surrounded by a ring of gold, that it 
might well be supposed to be really a piece 
of metal and a precious stone. ‘The varia- 
tions in the hues over the whole skin are ra- 
pid and surprising. On a plant of delicate 
green, the Cameleon is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the plant itself: on black it be- 
comes dusky ; passing over grey it assumes 
another tinge. It delights in light and heat, 
and changes in form as well as colour when 
warmed by the rays of the sun. 

Hyproruosia.—Sir Astley Cooper, in al- 
lusion to this subject in one of his lectures, 
says, ‘the best plan decidedly is the imme- 
diate excision of the » and where it has 
been done directly after the injury, it has, I 
believe, in every instance been successful in 
preventing the disease.” — Dr. Fayerman 
makes the important announcement that “a 
successful remedy may be found for the bite 
of a rabid animal in the use of the fluid 
extract of lead.” Dr. F. observes, ‘I 
have adopted the solution of lead as the most 
concentrated preparation, and have exhibit- 
ed it with complete success in a confirmed 
case of hydrophobia in a person of the name 
of Roberts, residing in Hatfield-st. Goswell- 
street. On the third day after the symptoms 
became apparent, paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities ensued, and from that period the 
hydrophobic madness ceased, and the patient 
speedily recovered. The solution of lead was 
given in doses of 40 drops every four hours 
on a lump of sugar. The patient was of ro- 
bust habit, and aged 42 years,” 

The priating offices of Mr. Moyes and 
Mr. Wilson of Greville-street, have been un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire; and much va- 
luable property lost. Among the works nearly 
ready for publication at Mr. Moyes’s, were 
Mr. Britton’s ‘* History and Antiquities of 
Bath Abbey Church,” and the third volume 
of his ** Beauties of Wiltshire.” A part of 
the manuscripts for the concluding sheets, 
Appendix, &c. was also destroyed ; together 
wth, Mr. Dibdin’s account of the English 
Opera House and Davis's Royal Amphithea- 
tre, intended for insertion in the ** Illustra- 
tions of the Public Buildings of = 
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] 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—_o— 


Gazette Promotions. 

War- Office, July 15.—His Majesty has 
been pleased to approve of the 2d Battalion 
of the 60th Foot being equipped and trained 
as a Rifle Corps ; and has also been pleased 
to direct that as both Battalions of that 
Corps are to be Rifle Battalions, the En- 
signs shall be made Second Lieutenants. 

War-Office, July 30.—4th Reg. of Drag. 
Guards, Capt. J. Chatterton, from the 7th 
Drag. Guards, to be Major, vice D'Este, 
prom.; 19th Foot, Brevet Major E. Lock 
yer, to be Major, vice Broumfield, retires ; 
Brevet Major W. Cochrane, on _half-pay 
103d Foot, to be Insp. Field Officer of the 
Militia of Nova Scotia, with the renk of 
Lieut.-col. in the army. 

War-office, Aug. 6.—10th Foot, Major 
Rob, Gordon, to be Major: 2ist Ditto, 
Major Hecter M‘Laine, to be Major: 79th 
Ditto, Capt. Wm. Marshall, to be Major: 
93d Ditto, Major Mark-Anthony Bozon, to 
be Major. 

Brevet.—Capt. John Ovens (employed 
as Chief Engineer in New South Wales) to 
be Major in the Army. 

Unattacuep.—Major James Campbell, 
to be Lieutenant-col. of Infantry. 

Aug.17. His a has been pleased 
to grant to the Earl of Clancarty his royal 
licence and permission that his Lordship may 
accept and use in this country the title of 
Marquis of Heusden, conferred on him by 
the King of the Netherlands, as an especial 
and lasting testimony of the high sense that 
Sovereign entertained of the eminent ser- 
vices rendered by his Lordship to his said 
Majesty on divers important occasions.—Sir 
John Browne, Knt. to wear the supernu- 
merary Cross of the Royal Order of Charies 
IIL. of Spain. 


EccresiasticaL PrererMents. 


Rev. Dan. Wilson, Prebend of Rochester. 
Rev. J. Bull, B.D. Canon Resid. of Exeter. 
Rev. Edw. Fane, Lime, &c. Prebend Salisb. 
Rev. W. Hewson, Prebend of St. David's. 
Rev, Wm. Vansittart, Prebend of Carlisle, 
Rev. J. H. J. Chichester, Arlington R. Dev. 
Rev. Thomas Carew, Haccombe R. Devon. 
Rev. Dr. Cracknell, Minister of Portland 


chapel, Bath. 

Rev. pra Evans, Penbedoo Llan Flangel 
R. co. Pembroke. 

Rev. S, Fenton, Fishguard V. co. Pemb. 

Rev. W. C. Fetton, Cowthorp R. co. York. 

Rev. G. Hodgson, Christchurch R. Bir- 
mingham. 

Rev. Robert Roe Houston, Artwick R. with 
Artsey V. Bedfordshire. 

Rev, J. Ker, Polmont Church, co. Stirling. 

Rev. Mr. Knight, St. Paul’s Sheffield Cur. 

Rev. James Monkhouse Knott, Wormleigh- 
ton V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. John Overton, jun, Perp. Cur, of Bil- 
ton in Holderness, 

Rev. W. Phelps, Meare V. Somerset. 

Rev. Dr. Richards, St. Martin in the Fields 
V. Westminster. 

Rev. C. Rose, B.D. Preacher at Whitehall. 

Rev. R. F. St. Barbe, Stockton R, Wilts. 

Rev. John Sheepshanks, St. Gluvias V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. S. Stafford, Mettingham V. Suff. 

Rev. H. Symonds, D.D. All Saints V. He- 
teford. 

Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. Holy Rood V. South- 
ampton. 

Rev. A. Walker, to Elgin Church, Scotland. 

Rev. W. Hale Hale, to be one of the Chap- 
lains to the Bp. of Chester. 

Dr. David Lamont, to be one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains iu Ordinary in Scotland. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Kenton Vicarage, Devon, the 
wife of Rev. G. T. Chamberlaine, a dau.— 
At North Aston, Viscountess Chetwynd, a 
son.—At Munden, Herts, Mrs. Chauncey, 
a dau.—Lady Frances Hotham, a son.—At 
Battersea, Mrs. Hammet, a son. 

Fel.21. At Seetapore, Calcutta, the wife 
of Major P. Comyn, 2d bat. 7th regiment, 
a son. 

Mar. 3. At Madras, the wife of Liext. 
col. Campbell, 49th reg. « son —The wife 
of Lieut.-col. Blacker, a son. 

Mar. 13. The wife of Lieut.-col. Moles- 
worth, a dau. 

May 10. At Buenos Ayres, of a son, the 
lady of Woodbine Parish, esy. H. M. Consul- 
General at that place. 


July 19. At Boulston, Pembrokeshire, 
the wife of Robert Innes Ackland, esq. a 
son.—22. At Rome, the wife of Col. Brom- 
head, a son.—23. The Countess Delawarr, 
a dau.—25. At Wraxall, the wife of J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, esq. of Brockley Court, a 
son.—27. Hon. Mrs. A. A. Hely Hutchin- 
son, a dau.—At Oxford, the wife of Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, a dau.—The wife of B. Haworth, 
esq. of Rolston, in Holderness, a son.—At 
Newby Park, Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, lady of John 
Chas. Ramsden, esq. M.P. a son and heir.—At 
Swansea, Mrs, M‘Cready, a dau.—28. The 
wife of William Miles, esq. a dau.—29. Mrs. 
Robert Winter, of Clapham Common, a 
dau.—At Field Lodge, Cheltenham, the 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Smith, Rector of 

Weston, 
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Weston, co. Glouc. a son.—At Eas: . 
near Malton, the wife of Edward Taylor, 


esq. a dau.—31. At Brompton, the wife of 
Edward Cayley, esq. a son. 

Aug. 6. The wife of John Wm. Wilton, 
esq. in Berkeley-street, Gloucester, a son 
and heir—The lady of Dr. Grove, Salis- 
bury, a dau.—7. In Kensington-square, the 
wife of John Shephard, esq. a dau.—In 
Upper Harley-street, Mrs, William Han- 
mer, a son.—The wife of Alexander Powell, 





Births and Marriages. 
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esq. of Hurdcott-House, Wilts, a son.— 
8. The wife of T. Clutterbuck, esq. of Har- 
denhuish, a son.—10. In Edinburgh, the 
wife of James Edmund Leslie, esq. a son. 
—13, The lady of James Whitchurch, esq. 
of the Polygon, a son.—16. The wife of 
William Salmon, esq. M.D. of Mead-House, 
Gloucestershire, and of Penllyne Court, Gla- 
morganshire, a dau.—20, At Feltham Vi- 
carage, near Hounslow, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Morris, M.A. F.S.A, ason. 


—_o— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At Dublin, Alexander Purviance, 
esq. of Hermitage, co. Londonderry, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Alderman Vin- 
cent, of the city of Limerick, and sister to 
Gen. Vincent, Lieut.-Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle—J. T. Fagg, esy. of West- 
here, second son of the late Sir John 
Fagg, hart. of Mystole, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Carter, esq. M.D 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry, 
only son of Sir Henry Halford, bart. of 
Wistow-hall, co. Leicester, to Barbara, dau. 
of Mr, Serjeant Vaughan.—Rev. W. Hames, 
M.A, Rector of Chingford, Devon, to Je- 
mima-Belinda, dau. of Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
Vicar of Dawlish—At Bedale, Hon. and 
Rev. T. Monson, to Sarah, dau. of late Rev. 
Christ. Wyvill—Rev. Richard Baker, Cha 
lain to the British residents in Redhenk, 
and eldest son of Sir Robert Baker, of Ber- 
ners-street, to Frances, daughter of the late 
J. Prescott, esq. of St. Petersburgh.—-At 
Hampton Court, Rev. R. Tredcroft, Rector 
of West Itchnor, Sussex, to Frances-Ka- 
therine, daughter of Sir T. Pechell, bart. 

June 29. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
John Eager, esq. R.N. commanding his 
Majesty’s ship Clinker, to Catherine, dau. 
of Capt. Bullock, R.N. of Prittlewell, Essex. 

July 3. At Edinburgh, J. A. Robertson, 
esq. M.D. to Annie, dau. and co-heiress 
of the late C. Lockhart, esq. of New-Hall, 
Cromartie, N. B.—15. At Burnham, Bucks, 
Rev. Henry A. S. Attwood, to Cunitia, dau. 
of Rev. L. Evans, Vicar of Froxfield, Wilts. 
—19. At Ashstead, Surrey, Robert Campbell 
Scarlett, esq. eldest son of J. Scarlett, esq. 
M.P. to Sarah, dau. of late G. Smith, esq. 
Chief Justice of the Mauritius. —20. Rev, 
T. Brown, Rector of Leadenham, Lincoln- 
shire, to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. F. Swan, 
Prebendary of Lincoln—At Checkenden, 
Oxfordshire, Arthur, son of ‘Theophilus 
Richard salwey, esq. of the Lodge, Salop, 
to Anne-Frances Pole, only dau. of Vice- 
Adm. Manley, of Braziers, Oxon.—21. W. 
Bowles, esq. of Fitzharris-house, Berks, to 
Caroline-Anne, dau. of S. Stephenson, esq. 
of Great Queen-street, Westminster.—22. 
John Gibbons, esq. eldest son of Sir J. 
Gibbons, bart. of Stanwell-place, to Char- 
lotte, sixth dau. of Sir C, Watson, bart. of 
Wratting Park,—At Sidmouth, Charles But- 


ler Stevenson, esq. late ofthe Scotch Greys, 
son of the Dean of Kilfenora, to Harriet- 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late James Graham, 
esq. of Richardby, Cumberland.—2é. In 
Edinburgh, Henry Englefield, esq. son of 
Sir Henry Charles Englefield, bart. to Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of Henry Witham, of 
Lartington, co. York, esq.—27. At Ken- 
sington, Right Rev. Christopher Lipscomb, 
D.D. Bishop of Jamaica, to Miss Pope, dau. 
of late E. Pope, esq.—Henry Latham, esq. 
M.A. of Brasennose College, and of Lin- 
coln’s Inu, Barrister at Law, son of John 
Latham, M.D. of Bradwell-Hall, Cheshire, 
to Maria, dau. of late J. Halliwell, esq. of 
Broomfield, Lancashire—At Shaftesbury, 
Rev. John James Golden Dowland, Rector 
of Turnworth and Vicar of Whitechurch, 
Dorset, to Harriet, dau. of Mr. Buckland, 
solicitor, Shaftesbury. 29. At Walcot, 
Charles Richard Ogden, esq. Solicitor- 
General of Canada, to Mary Aston, youngest 
dau. of General Coffin, of Walmer, Kent.— 
31, Rev. T. Harding, eldest son of Henry 
Harding, esq. of Dunnville, co. Dublin, to 
Eliza-Mary, widow of the late Walter Ross 
Monro, esq. M.D. formerly President of 
the Medical Board at Bengal. 

Aug. 3. At Cheltenham, Ralph Bernal, 
esq. M.P. of Park-crescent, Portland-place, 
to Clara-Christiana, dau. of Dr. John White. 
10. R, F. Jenner, esq. Wenwove Cas- 
tle, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth- Lascelles, 
dau. of Herbert Jenner, LL.D. of Chisle- 
hurst.—T. Ives, esq. of Chobham, Surrey, to 
Jane, 2d dau. of S. Croughton, esq. of Clare, 
Suffolk.—11. At Walthamstow, Sam. Do- 
bree, jun. esq. to Jane-Mary, dau. of late 
Carteret Priaulx, esq. of Guernsey.—At St. 
Pancras, Thos. Godwin, esq. to Catharine- 
Grace, youngest dau. of late Dr. Garnett, 
of the Royal Institution —12. Rev. George 
Edge Larden, to Eliza-Ellen, dau. of late 
G. Marsden, esq. of Liverpool.—i3. John 
Coote, esq. merchant, of Wisbech, to Ca- 
tharine Barnes, dau. of T. Hutehinson, of 
St. Ives, Hunts.—16. At Cranford, the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley, son of late Earl of 
Berkeley, to Caroiine, dau. of late Paul Ben- 
field, esq. 19. At Edinburgh, Sir Alex- 











ander Don, of Newton Don, Bart. M. P. 
for co. of Roxburgh, to Grace-Jane, dau. of 
John Stein, esq. Heriot-row. 
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Lorp Viscount Tamwortu. 

June 6. At Chartley Castle, the seat of 
his father, of an inflammation in the bowels, 
Robert Sewallis Shirley, Viscount Tamworth, 
only son of Robert Shirley, Earl Ferrars; 
he was bern Nov. 9, 1778, married Sept. 3, 
1803, Sophia-Caroline, daughter of Natha- 
niel Curzon, Lord Scarsdale, by Sophia-Su- 
sannah Noel, 3d daughter of Edward, 1st 
Viscount, and 8th Baron Wentworth, Hav- 
ing left no issue, the Hon. Washington 
Shirley is now presumptive heir to the 
Earldom. 

This Family is descended from Sewallis (in 
remembrance of whom the late Viscount was 
christened), whose residence at the time of 
the Conquest was at Ettington, co. Warwick, 
They first assumed the name of Shirley, 


temp. Henry III. 





Countess oF GLENCAIRN, 

May 17. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Isabella, 
Countess of Glencairn. She was daughter 
of Henry-David, 10th Earl of Buchan, by 
Agnes, 2d daughter of Sir James Stewart 
of Colness and Goodtress, Bart. (who died 
Dec. 11,1778) ; was married Jan. 21, 1770, 
to William-Leslie Hamilton, Esq. (who died 
Oct. 1780, Attorney General of the Leeward 
Islands, without issue); and her Ladyship 
was married, 2dly, to the Right Hon. and 
Rev. John, 18th and last Earl of Glencairn, 
who died Sept. 24, 1796, leaving his Count- 
ess without issue. 





Sir Georce Woop, Knr. 

July 7. In Bedford-square, aged 81, Sir 
George Wood, Knt. late one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer. ‘The following 
character of this eminent Judge appeared in 
a provincial paper some time since. 

«¢ This Gentleman, who was the son of a 
country Clergyman, and a native of Roy- 
stone, a village near Barnsley, in the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire, po one of the 
many instances which occur in the history 
of our country, of the success of persevering 
industry, and undeviating probity, in sur- 
mounting those obstacles which an obscure 
station in life opposes to the attaiument of 
the highest honours. He had not even the 
advantage of being educated for that branch 
of the profession which conducted him to 
his dignified eminence. On his bidding adieu 
to school occupations and his paternal roof, 
he was, at the usual age, articled as clerk to 
Mr. West. an attorney, at Cawthorne, not 
far from his native village, who uniformly 
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bore the most flattering testimony to his 
abilities and industry, frequently holding 
him up, in the latter respect, as an example 
worthy the imitation of his fellow clerks. 
His attention to the duties of his station 
was unremitted, and his propensity to close 
study at that period, gave strong indications 
that his character was by no means of an 
ordinary cast. The gentleman with whom 
he thus entered on his professional career, 
seems to have possessed a considerable share 
of discernment; for he is said frequently to 
have prognosticated that ‘ George Wood 
would one day be a Judge ;’ and it was at 
his urgent request, that bis pupil was at 
length induced to exchange the monotonous 
drudgery of a provincial solicitor’s office, for 
@ situation in the Metropolis, where his 
prospects would be brighter, and his talents 
more congenially exerted and better appre- 
ciated. The learned Baron was called on, 
after his elevation to the Bench, to attest 
the execution of a deed, to which he had 
affixed his signature, as a witness, in the 
capacity of an attoruey’s clerk. 

** Sir George Wood had by no means a 
prepossessing appearance or address. A di- 
minutive stature, dark complexion, and un- 
commonly flat features, were what nature 
assigned him. He retained much of the 
characteristic bluntness, as well as honesty, 
of the Yorkshireman. As to intellectual 
peculiarities, his judgment was more per- 
fect than his perception; though he was by 
no means to be classed among dull men. In 
taking notes he was rather slow, and did not, 
at least very soon, evince that he was in 
possession of the clue to an abstruse ques- 
tion. His studies were well-directed, and 
perseveringly pursued. He was always con- 
sidered a very sound Judge, and his deci- 
sions are treated with the utmost respect 
by the whole judicial Bench. 

** Mr. Baron Wood was not, like Mr. 
Justice Best and Mr. Justice Park, shorn 
of a dazzling attribute by a removal from 
the Bar. He was never an orator. His voice 
was one of those which seems to have been 
conferred, rather for the benefit of him who 
speaks than of those who hear, and his dia- 
lect was strongly provincial. Until the pe- 
riod of his elevation to the Bench, he prac- 
tised nearly altogether as Junior Counsel, 
and in arguing special matters before the 
Courts. He had, for several years, laboured 
under repeated attacks of the gout, and the 
infirmities of age evidently advanced rapidly 
upon him. He did not, however, sink under 
the burthen which he began to feel so op- 

pressive, 
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pressive, but generally afforded to all parties a 
patient hearing, and always an impartial trial. 

** Several individuals, of distinguished le- 
gal abilities, have been, at different periods, 
pupils of Mr. Baron Wood, and put forth the 
first shoots of their future eminence under 
his fostering care ; —a circumstance which 
gained him, amongst his brethren, the ho- 
nourable appellation of ‘ The Father of the 
English Bar.’ 

“«In private life, Baron Wood was con- 
sidered a very amiable man, and a most 
amusing companion.” 

In April 1807 he received the honour of 
Knighthood ; and in 1828 retired from of- 
fice, and was succeeded by Mr. Serjeant 
Hullock, 

The deceased Baron was a sound lawyer ; 
his legal habits inclined him to the side of 
the Crown in the few political causes that 
came before him; but he had many judicial 
virtues; among which were great patience 
and attention to the cases that came under 
his review, and an inflexible determination 
to resist any contagion from the prejudices 
of others. It was this eminently useful qua- 
lity which saved the life, a few years ago, of 
a man convicted capitally at Durham for a 
robbery and murder, of which it afterwards 
was proved that he was not guilty. The 
prejudice, as well as the apparent proof, ran 
strong against him ; but — ood was 
not satisfied with the evidence, and (though 
he stood almost single in that opinion, of 
all who had heard the trial, so strong was the 
prejudice of the proof) he, happily for the 
cause of justice, saved the innocent man 
from execution, to the scarcely disguised dis- 
satisfaction of some of the most distinguish- 
ed individuals in that part of the country, 
who were naturally inflamed by the enormity 
of crime against the supposed criminal. 

The late Baron Wood is supposed to have 
died worth nearly 300,000/. acquired by great 
eminence and labour in his profession, the 
bulk of which will devolve upon numerous re- 
latives in comparatively humble walks of life. 

The remains of Mr. Baron Wood, were 
removed from his late house in Bed- 
ford-square, for interment in the vault be- 
longing to the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, in the Temple Chureh, cf 
which Society the Baron was a member. 





Rev. Tuomas Rennett*, B.D. F.R.S. 

The much-lamented subject of this brief 
Memoir was born at Winchester, in 1787, 
of a family remarkable in more than one ge- 
neration, for talent and virtue. His pater- 
nal “.?~« was the Rev. Thomas Ren- 
nel, M. A. Prebendary of Winchester, 8 man 
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distinguished by his learning and pietyt. 
His grandfather, on the mother’s side, was 
the celebrated Sir William Blackstone. His 
father, whose bitter portion it is to be the 
survivor of so excellent a son as few fathers 
are blessed with, is the present venerable 
and eminent Dean of Winchester, and Mas- 
ter of the Temple. Under the care of such 
@ parent, and of a mother (also his sad sur- 
vivor) every way worthy of her father and 
her husband, the great natural talents of 
their eldest son had no ordinary advantages 
of direction and encouragement, When, 
therefore, following his father’s steps, he 
was sent at an early age to Eton, and placed 
upon the foundation there, he immediately 
assumed that high place among his econtem- 
poraries, which he ever afterwards maintain- 
ed. The memory of his name and honours 
is still fresh in that famous and flourishing 
nursery of Learning : and many are they who 
can well remember what vigour of concep- 
tion and rapidity of execution even then 
marked his efforts ; and how often his exer- 
cises were selected from the rest for the 
first rewards and distinctions of the school. 
That remembrance, indeed, is now embit- 
tered with pain and regret ; but yet there is 
a pride in having been the school-fellow and 
competitor of Rennell, which they who have 
a claim to it, will cherish till the generation 
which has been so soon deprived of his so- 
ciety and services, shall have passed away.— 
When he was high in the school, though 
there were yet many in it his seniors, two 
prizes were proposed by Dr, Claudius Bu- 
chanan to Eton, among other places of edu- 
cation, for the best compositions in Greek 
and Latin verse, on subjects relating to our 
possessions and prospects in the East. On 
this occasion the Greek prize was adjudged 
to Rennell, for a Sapphic bae ton a 
gation of the Gospel in India, which left the 
performances of his rivals far behind; and 
which, even in the field of academie compe- 
tition, might have been not less successful. 
One more of his school compositions seems 
to demand notice, since its subject, ‘¢ Pal- 
lentes Morbi,” will now give it a melancholy 
interest with those who may happen to pos- 
eess copies of it, for a few were printed for 
private circulation among his friends. Is 
exhibits in highly classical and poetical co- 
lours, the most remarkable characteristics 
of the various maladies which are principally 
instrumental in bringing man to ‘his long 
home.” Little did he who now offers this 
very unworthy tribute to the memory of an 
old and most faithful friend, think, when 
first he read the following description, that 
not many years would elapse, before it would 
be realized in its author. 





* This Memoir is from the pen of the 


Rev. John Lonsdale, domestic Chaplain to 
the ~*~ of Canterbury ; and is copied from 
the “ Chi 


ristian Remembrancer.” 





t+ See the Dedication to his Memory, of 

Discourses, by his son Thomas Rennell, 
D.D. Master of the Temple, 2d edit. 1801. 

¢ Printed in our vol. xxxvi. p.219. Epit. 
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«¢ Marasmus 

Corda minutatim radit ; quatit arida fauces 

Tussis, et inclinat demisso vertice languor. 

Jamque aded macies, nullis vincenda ciborum 

Auxiliis, et difficili vix progrediens pes 

Conatu, incertoque natantia lumina visu 

Spem, fuerit quecunque, secant. [Illa ulti- 
ma vite 

Lux tremit, xternis jamjam extinguenda 
tenebris. 





@ * 7 a e 
Vix, wo lacrymas, atque irrita vota paren- 
m, 
Erigeris paulim, risuque animante, lepores 
Scintillant supremim oculi.” 

It ought not perhaps to be here omitted, 
that while the abject of this sketch was at 
Eton, a periodical work, entitled «¢ The Mi- 
niature,’’ (having the ‘* Microcosm” for its 
prototype) was conducted by him and three 
of his contemporaries. Of this publication, 
which went through two editions, it is 
enough to say, that, considered as the pro- 
duction of boys, which it exclusively was, it 
is a striking evidence of early genius and ac- 
quirements; and that the papers in parti- 
cular, which the letter affixed to them marks 
as Rennell’s, exhibit a strength of intellect, 
and an elevation of thought, far beyond his 
years. It was indeed the manliness of his 
understanding and taste by which, at this 
period of his life, he was chiefly charac- 
terized. In this respect it may be said of 
him, that he was nevera boy. His views 
and notions, whether intellectual or moral, 
were not boyish; the authors who were his 
chosen favourites and models, were not those 
whom boys in general most admire and imi- 
tate: every thing, in short, indicated that 
early ripeness which too often, as in his 
case, is found to be the forerunner, and as 
it were the compensation, of early decay. 
Nor was he less exemplary in conduct than 
eminent for taleuts and proficiency in Learn- 
ing. Deeply impressed from his very child- 
hood with sentiments of genuine and prac- 
tical piety, he was habitually virtuous upon 
religious principles, and exhibited in his life 
lucid proof that power of mind finds its best 
ally in purity of heart, and that genius and 
licentiousness have no natural union with 
each other, 

In 1806 Mr. Rennell was removed, in the 
regular course of succession, from Eton, to 
King’s College, Cambridge ; and here the 
excellent gifts and qualities which had al- 
ready more than begun to open themselves, 
found ampler space for expansion and luxu- 
riance. He brought with him indeed from 
school the somewhat questionable advantage 
of a very high reputation: but his course in 
the University only proved how well he had 
earned his title to it. 

Aly agioriay, xas dorugoxoy Eupevecs 
aAAwy, 

Made yevos wattgwy aloxureuey, 

was still-his motto and his practice: still 
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* whatsoever are true, whatsoever 
things are vene » whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, in these things’ it was 
his habit and delight ‘to think upon’ and 
pursue. In 1808 Sir William Browne’s an- 
petal to Bes Bm ——— was ad- 
j to Mr. Rennell’s iful composi- 
tet on ‘ Feris Comites* :’ in which he 
touched, with exquisite simplicity and pa- 
thos, upon man’s mortal and uncertain state, 
in allusion to the recent and untimely death 
of Lord T: » the heir of the family of 
Nelson, a student in the same University 
with himself. In himself, alas! the 

has now been most affectingly verified. Dur- 
ing the period of his residence at Cambridge, 
and occasionally afterwards, he was also a 
contributor to the ‘ Museum Criticum,’ pub- 
lished at irregular intervals by some eminent 
scholars of the University. He was, in a 
word, unceasingly active, always e in 
honourable and useful pursuits. But all 
his studies had a tendency to that sacred 
profession for which he ever entertained a 
strong predilection, and to which, from a 
well-grounded conviction of his fitness for 
it, = had long determined to devote him- 
self. 

Accordingly, soon after taking his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree, he eutered into holy or- 
ders, under a deep sense of the heavy re- 
sponsibility which he was incurring; and 

rmly resolved, by the Divine Grace, to do 


the work of an Evangelist, and give up 
his time and talents unreservedly to mi- 
nistry—a resolution which God enabled 


him strictly to fulfil. He was then imme- 
diately appointed by his father to the office 
of Assistant eater at the Temple, for 
which he was singularly qualified, and in 
which he acquitted himself in a manner al- 
together equal to the expectations which 
had been formed of him, and worthy of the 
eloquence which his father had for a long se- 
ries of years displayed in the same place, 
Nor was it long before an opportunity was 
afforded him of manifesting, in another way, 
his professioual zeal and ability. A bold at- 
tempt to wrest Scripture to their pu 
was made by those the tendency of whose 
creed is to divest the Gospel of Christ of its 
most distinguishing and vital doctrines, and 
reduce it to a ‘ corpus sine pectores,’ in the 
ublication of ‘ An Improved Version of the 
New Testament,’ accompanied with an in- 
troduction and notes. principles of its 
authors are thus summed up by Mr. Ren- 
nell, in the preface to his ‘ Animadversions.’ 
** No Redeemer nor Intercessor, no Incar- 
nation nor Atonement, no sanctifying nor 
comforting Spirit is to be found in their 
creed; both ven and hell, angels and 
devils, are equally banished from their con- 





* Printed in our vol, Lxxviul. 821. Epir. 
sideration.” 
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sideration.” But of this new attack upon 
¢ the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ he 
was not content to be an inactive witness. In 
1811, under the modest title of ** A Stu- 
dent in Divinity,” he put forth ‘* Animad- 
versious on the Unitarian Translation or Im- 
proved Version of the New Testament.” In 
this acute and learned tract he exposed in a 
concise, but remarkably clear and satisfac- 
tory manuer, the principal of those ‘ un- 
warrantable interpretations, artful sophisms, 
and palpable contradictions,” with which 
both text and comment of the improving 
translators abounded. Had the even then 
respectable name of Mr. Rennell been pre- 
fixed to this publicatioa, it would probably 
have had a more extensive circulation. But 
the author was not concealed from those 
who took a particular interest in such mat- 
ters : and their attention and hopes were in 
consequence earnestly directed to one, who, 
ia such early youth, had shewn himself so 
able a champion for ¢ the truth as it is in 
Jesus.'—About this time too, he undertook 
the important and laborious charge of the 
Editorship of the ¢ British Critic,’ a work 
which has long stood forward in support of 
religion and virtue; and presented a steady 
and successful resistance to infidelity on the 
one hand, and fanaticism on the other. He 
was himself also a frequent contributor to 
its pages. Thus was he at once, both in 
the pulpit and by his pen, actively engaged 
in promoting the glory of God, and the 
well-being of his fellow-creatures, 

It was not likely that merit thus pre-emi- 
nent would escape the notice of so vigilant a 
guardian of religion, and so conscientious a 
patron of those who distinguished them- 
selves in its support, as the theu and pre- 
sent Bishop o London. Accordingly, in 
1816 he called Mr. Reunell from the Tem- 
ple to a station of no ordinary consequence, 
the Vicarage of Kensington. Hitherto his 
public ministry had been confined to the 
preacher’s office: the care of a populous 
and important parish was now added; and 
high as was the reputation which in the for- 
mer capacity he had acquired, it was yet to 
receive a great accession from the exemplary 
diligence and powerful effect with which he 
discharged the arduous and manifold duties 
that now devolved upon him. It must suf- 
fice, however, at present to say, that in this 
discharge he was unwearied and unremit- 
ting ; till it pleased that Providence which 
gives and takes away for reasons equally 
wise, to deny to his flock the longer conti- 
nuance of services, which, both temporally 
and spiritually, were indeed a blessing. 

In the same year Mr. Rennell was elected 
Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, a choice for which the world 
owes a debt of gratitude to those who made 
it, since it gave occasion to two of his most 
valuable productions ; which, however, are 
too well known, to require that a particular 
account should be given of them here. The 
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first was entitled ‘ Remarks on ~~ my oe 


especially as it is connected with the Sub- 
jects of Organization and Life; being an 
answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. 
C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, upon those 
points.” To the studies of anatomy and 
medicine Mr, Rennell had always been at- 
tached. He never indeed suffered them to 
interfere with matters which more properly 
belonged to him; but he delighted to turn 
to them at intervals as sources of rational 
amusement and useful knowledge, and above 
all as auxiliaries to piety : and had attended 
a regular course of anatomical lectures, un- 
der an eminent surgeon of the Metropolis. 
When, therefore, he saw in the schools both 
of Paris and London, medical science made 
the handmaid of irreligion, and observed in 
particular ‘a considerable advance of scep- 
tical principle upon the subjects of organi- 
zation and life,”’ the doctrine of materialism 
paving the way for infidelity and atheism, 
thought that he could not better dis- 
charge the duty which from ‘¢ the office he 
held in the University,” he owed to it and 
the world, than *‘to call the attention of 
the public to the mischievous tendency of 
such opinions.”—** To detect, therefore, 
the fallacies, and expose the misrepresenta- 
tions” by which ‘* both at home and abroad, 
these opinions were advocated, and to recon- 
cile the views of the philosopher and the 
Christian,” was the design of his Remarks *. 
Of all his works this is the most masterly, 
and the most popular. It is a work ‘ which 
(as Johnson said of Burnet’s account of the 
conversion of Rochester), the critic ought 
to read for its elegance, the philosopher for 
its arguments, and the saint for its piety.” 
It foils the sceptic at his own weapons, and 
makes him feel that reason and philosophy 
are not for him, but against him, in the great 
question of natural and revealed Religion. 

Nor was its success disproportionate to 
its merit. First published in 1819, it is 
now passing through its sixth edition ; and 
by it, its author, though ‘dead, yet speak- 
eth.” ‘It may be hoped, indeed (to adopt 
his own eulogy of another), that his voice 
will yet be heard in those quarters where 
libertine principles, infidel opinions, and vi- 
cious practices prevail ; and that this voice 
may awaken, convince, and save. It is thus 
that, even in his grave, the servant of the 
Gospel is daily increasing his account for 
good in the Book of Godt.” 

A remarkable proof of the impression 
which this publication produced, was afford- 
ed by the fact that an attempt was made by 
certain persons, whose principles were ex- 
posed in it, to exclude Mr. Rennell from 
the Royal Society, for admission into which 
he was about that time proposed. This at- 
tempt, however, as might have been ex- 





* Reviewed in vol. xc. i. 441. Epit. 
+ Rennell’s Introduction to Munter’s 
Conversion of Struensee. 
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nected, only served to shew the impotent 
ostility of its authors, and more fully to 
set off the triumphs of religion. 

The other work which Mr. Rennell sent 
forth into the world, in his capacity of 
Christian Advocate, was entitled ‘* Proofs 
of Inspiration, or the Grounds of Distinc- 
tion between the New Testament, and the 
Apocryphal Volume : occasioned by the re- 
cent publication of the Apocryphal New 
Testament by Hone *.” In this work, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1822, he 
has exposed and repelled, in a very luminous 
and decisive manner, the insidious attack 
made upon the authority of the New Testa- 
ment itself, through the medium of the un- 
authorized contents of the Apocryphal vo- 
lume. He has clearly pointed out the 
broad line of everlasting distinction between 
the two volumes, proving, both from exter- 
nal and internal evidence, the inspiration of 
the one, and the want;of all just pretensions 
to it in the other. He has thus provided a 
very valuable manual for the use of those 
who may have need of compendious, yet 
satisfactory information, as to the grounds 
on which the Canon of the New Testament 
was framed ; and furnished a simple yet sure 
test for the separation of the human “ re- 
veries aud impostures” of the earlier ages of 
Christianity from the genuine productions 
of divine truth. 

In 1823 he was promoted by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to whom he had been for many 
years Examining Chaplain, to the Master- 
ship of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, and the 
Prebend of South Grantham, in the Church 
of Salisbury. And in the same year he 
shewed how well he deserved such promo- 
tion, by a most able and seasonable defence 
of the Church and Clergy against a syste- 
matic series of attacks directed against their 
property and character, by enemies of no 
inconsiderable importance. This was done 
in the form of **A Letter to Henry Broug- 
ham, Esq. M.P. upon his Durham Speech, 
and the three Articles in the last Edin- 
burgh Review, upon the subject of the 
Clergy t.”” And never was a more triumphant 
appeal made to the wisdom and justice of 
mankind. But great as was the effect of 
this excellent pamphlet, it is certainly to be 
regretted that the author was not induced 
to prefix his name to it, at least in the 
second edition, since it could not have failed 
to have been thereby more generally known, 
and more extensively circulated. 

Besides the publications already noticed, 
Mr. Rennell sent to the press two excellent 
sermons, one in } 820, entitled ** The Value 
of Human Life under the Gospel,” and 
preached before the Corporation of the Tri- 
nity-House; the other in 1822, entitled, 
** The Unambitious Views of the Church of 
Christ,” and preached at the Anniversary of 
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the Sons of the Clergy, He also preached, 
but did not publish, the Warburtonian Lec- 
tures at Lincoln’s-inn. 

But the course of this admirable man was 
now fast drawing to its close, and that too 
at a time when the full blaze of prosperity 
had just opened upon it. In the autumn of 
1823, he was united by marriage to a very 
amiable and excellent lady, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late John Delafield, Esq. of Ken- 
sington. At this period, indeed, his cup of 
blessings was full to the very brim, Sur- 
rounded ‘* by troops of friends,” bound to 
him by the strongest ties of esteem and 
gratitude; honoured for his talents, and 
learning, and virtue, by those even who 
were personally unacquainted with him ; 
possessing, in a singular degree, the respect 
and affection of his parishioners; placed in 
circumstances of affluence sufficient for the 
indulgence of every reasonable desire; and 
having before him the certain prospect of 
rising to the highest rewards and distinctions 
of his profession—to this rare assemblage of 
felicities he now added the invaluable jewel 
of domestic affection. But the seeds of 
decay and dissolution were at this very time 
rapidly working within him. ** O fallacem 
hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam, et 
inanes nostras contentiones: que ‘in medio 
spatio seepe franguntur et corruunt, et ante 
in ipso cursu obruuntur quam portum con- 
spicere potuerunt !”” (Cic de Orat.) Not 
many weeks after his marriage, Mr. Rennell 
was attacked by a fever, from which he was 
for some time in imminent danger. No- 
thing could exceed the earnest and afiec- 
tionate solicitude which on this occasion 
was manifested by persons of all ranks, par- 
ticularly by his parishioners, whose attach- 
ment had so lately displayed itself, in a very 
different manner, by a public entertainment 
given in honour of his happy marriage. 
From the immediate attack of the disease he 
recovered; but the utmost efforts of his 
medical attendants, who joined the most 
zealous assiduity of friendship to the highest 
professional skill, were unavailing to coun- 
teract the fatal effects which were left be- 
hind. A gradual decline ensued, interrupted 
indeed by occasional rallyings of his consti- 
tution; which, added to the vivacity of 
spirits, and vigour of intellect still exhibited 
by him, served to keep alive in his family 
and friends, hopes, which, alas! were soon 
to be dashed to the ground for ever. But 
while his body languished, his mind still 
was active; and anxious that no part of his 
life should be without its fruits, he employed 
the intervals of ease which were afforded 
him, in preparing a last tribute to the holy 
cause which he had so earnestly embraced, 
and so effectually supported. ‘* Munter’s 
Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
Struensee },”’ first translated from the Ger- 
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man into English, in 1774, was a book upon 
which he had long and justly set a very 
high value, as admirably calculated for the 
counteraction of irreligious and licentious 
principles. As therefore it had become 
scarce, and was but little known, he thought 
that he should render good service to the 
world, by introducing it anew to public 
notice. is he accordingly did, by putting 
forth a new edition of it (which he only just 
lived long enough to complete), with notes, 
substituting English books for the German 
ones, recommended by the original, and 
with a short, but useful, and very impressive 
introduction, breathing the purest spirit of 
piety and benevolence. ‘¢ Illa tanquam 
cycnea fuit divini hominis vox.” (Cic. de 
Orat.) The time of his departure was at 
hand: ‘ He had fought the good fight, he 
had finished his course; he had kept the 
faith.” Henceforth there was laid up for 
him “ a crown of righteousness.” He had 
now fallen into a confirmed and hopeless 
atrophy ; and having vainly tried the effects 
of sea air, had retired into the bosom of his 
family at Winchester, where at length he 
expired in e, on the last day of June, 
1824, ** The close of his life (they are the 
words of a suffering witness, who, it is 
hoped, will pardon their introduction here) 
was in perfect unison with the whole pre- 
ceding tenor of it; and his pious serenity, 
resignation, and benevolence, in his last 
moments, were never surpassed, In the 
extremity of bodily weakness and exhaustion, 
he said, ‘* I am supported by Christ.” And 
so he departed “‘ to be with Christ:” to 
have his portion with the ‘* good and faith- 
ful servants” of the Lord; to ‘ shine” 
with the wise, ‘‘ as the brightness of the 
firmament, and with them that have turned 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever’.”” 

He was buried, with the greatest privacy, 
in Winchester Cathedral, a place to which 
from his earliest years he was singularly at- 
tached; a few only of his nearest relations 
and most intimate friends attending his re- 
mains to the grave. The shops were shut 
in Kensington on the day of his funeral: 
on the preceding evening a meeting of the 
inhabitants was held, at which it was re- 
solved to erect a monument, in memory of 
his worth, and of their sense of the loss 
which they had sustained: and mourning 
was put on by the principal parishioners. 
On the Sunday following a funeral sermon 
was preached in the parish church by his 
successor in the Vicarage, Archdeacon Pott 
—a successor such as he himself would 
have chosen, and for whom he entertained 
the most sincere respect and regard.—It de- 
serves to be mentioned, that he derived pe- 
culiar comfort and satisfaction from having 
it in his power, not many days before his 
death, to reward the long and faithful ser- 
vices of his curate, Mr. Taylor, by a living 


attached to his prebend of Salisbury: and 
he heartily thanked Providence for having 
prolonged his life till he had performed this 
act of gratitude and justice. 

Of his character there is now little need 
to speak; since it may be collected from 
what has been already said. But a short 
notice of some of its most prominent points 
~ not be deemed altogether superfluous. 

is piety was sincere, fervent, and ra- 
tional; equally removed from lukewarmness 
on the one hand, and enthusiasm on the 
other. No man hada deeper or more awful 
sense of the vital truths of the Gospel; no 
man relied with humbler confidence upon 
the merits of his Redeemer, or more 
earnestly sought direction, and strength, 
and comfort the Spirit of wisdom and 
holiness, No man at the same time saw 
more keenly through the delusions of fana- 
ticism; or could better distinguish between 
genuine and counterfeit religion. 

To the Church of England he was most 
zealously and steadily attached ; because he 
believed it to be the Church of God; and 
the most effectual instrument under Provi- 
dence, of maintaining and extending Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth. But though he would 
sometimes express himself in strong general 
terms of its adversaries, he was ever ready 
to shew to them individually the most con- 
ciliatory kindness; and to make the largest 
allowance for what he would willingly re- 
gard as involuntary error. Fixed in his own 
faith, he knew not how to limit his charity 
for the wanderings of others. 

In the pulpit he was earnest, eloquent, 
and persuasive. He managed a voice natu- 
rally weak and defective, so as to make it 
heard where many stronger ones would have 
failed. To vigour of thought, he joined a 
copiousness and force of language, a feli- 
city of illustration, an impressiveness of 
manner, and a power of applying his sub- 
ject to the conscience, which at once won 
the attention, and touched the heart. Though 
he would by no means keep back “ the ter- 
rors of the Lord,” where it was necessary to 
set them forth, it was by motives of love, 
rather than of fear, that he delighted to win 
men over to the Gospel of peace. 

In the discharge of the social duties he 
was most exemplary. As a son, he was 
surpassed by none in the attentions of love 
and reverence: as a brother, he joined au- 
thority to kindness; as a husband—but in 
this capacity, alas! little more was permitted 
to him than to receive with affectionate gra- 
titude the unwearied ministrations of ten- 
derness. To his friends (and no man had 
more) his attachment was, in a more than 
ordinary degree, warm and constant : and to 
them his death is no ordinary loss : to those 
in particular who were familiar with him 
from the days of boyhood, it has caused a 
void, which will never be filled up. Quick- 
sighted as he was in general, he was a a 
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larly blind in discerning their failings; at 
least he confined his discernment, in this 
case, most closely within his own bosom. 
To assist them by his counsel, or more ac- 
tive exertions, he was always forward; and 
would often indeed be looking out for, and 

moting their interests without their know- 
ledge. © occasional differences of feeling, 
or contentions of rivalry, were remembered 
by him for a moment, when a friend had 
need of his services. No zeal then appeared 
to him too ardent, no efforts excessive. 

To the poor he was liberal, to the utmost 
extent of his means. He pursued indeed, 
in this respect, a practice, which all who 
would perform this duty habitually, will do 
well to imitate—the practice of regularly 
setting aside a certain portion of his income 
for charitable purposes. 

In a word, when we contemplate the short- 
ness of the career which this excellent man 
was permitted to run; when we remember 
the bright prospects of good to himself and 
others, which his untimely death has blast- 
ed, we have need of all that humility and 
faith can teach us, to learn unrepining sub- 
mission to the will of an unsearchable Pro- 
vidence. But when we look at the large 
measure of practical piety and useful exer- 
tion which he was enabled to fill up within 
so short a period, we see abundant cause to 
bless the goodness which raised up so effi- 
cient a minister of truth and holiness, now 
departed this life in God’s faith and fear ; 
and to implore grace for ourselves, so to 
follow his good example, that with him we 
may be partakers of the heavenly kingdom, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. 





Rev. W. Cooxe, M.A. 


May 3. The Rev. William Cooke, Rec- 
tor of Hemstead with Lessingham, co. Nor- 
folk. He was son of Dr. Cooke, Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and brother 
of Edward Cooke, Esq. late one of the Un- 
der Secretaries of State for the Foreign De- 
partment. He was admitted at Eton School 
in 1765, of which he became an Assistant, 
and was formerly Bellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1770, M.A. 1773. 

In 1780 he was elected Regius Professor 
of Greek, which in 1793 he resigned, and 
was succeeded by the learned Professor Por- 
son. He was presented to the livings of 
Hemstead, with Lessingham, by his Colle » 
in 1785. Mr. C. obtained several Academical 

izes at Eton, and was one of the White- 

1 Preachers. He had the highest claims 
to distinction as a classical scholar. His 
peiatee were, ‘‘ A Sermon preached be- 

the University of Cambridge, Jan. 30, 
1781;” a very sensible edition of * Aris- 
toteles de Re Poetica cum versione et notis,”” 
1785, 8vo.; and a translation of Gray's 
Elegy in a country Church-yard, into Greek 
verse, a performance (abating some over- 
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sights) of most singular and original excel- 
lence. The manner in which this exquisite 
translation was laid before the public, de- 
serves to be recorded as an iustance of mo- 
desty in the translator, highly honourable 
in itself, and remarkably striking when ac- 
companied with so very extensive a claim to 
merit. It was printed on a few spare pages 
at the end of his edition of Aristotle. 

In 1787 he published “ Prelectio ad ac- 
tum publicum habita Cantabrigie,” in 4to.; 
and in 1789 “ A Dissertation on the Reve- 
lation of St. John,” wherein he compares 
the book of Revelation with the C&dipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, and the [liad and 
Odyssey of Homer, and talks of detecting 
the fallacies of J. Mede, and proving him 
mistaken, false, and erroneous. But when 
the subsequent derangement of his mind is 
considered, he will prove a subject of pity 
and compassion, rather than ridicule or 
censure. (See vol. rxvuil. p. 774.) 





Martin Watt, M.D. 

June 21. At Oxford, in his 78th year, 
sincerely lamented, Martin Wall, M. D. 
Clinical Professor, F.R.S. and a most dis- 
tinguished physician. He was the son of 
Dr. John Wall, formerly an eminent practi- 
tioner at Worcester, and celebrated both as 
a painter and a physician, Dr. Wall was 
formerly a Fellow of New College, and took 
his degree of M.A. 1771, M.B. June 9, 
1773, and M.D. April 9, 1777. In 1785, 
on the death of Dr. Parsons, he was elected 
Clinical Professor. His competitor was 
Dr. W. Vivian, of Corpus Christi College, 
Regius Professor of Medicine. At the elec- 
tion the numbers were for Dr. Wall, 196; 
Dr. Vivian, 194. The fund for the founda- 
tion of this Professorship was left by the 
will of the Earl of Litchfield, Chancellor of 
the University, who died in 1772. The 
Professor is elected by the Members of Con- 
vocation, and no n is eligible who shall 
not have taken a Doctor’s Degree in Medi- 
cine five years, at least, before his election. 
His talents as a physician were known and 
justly porto by the members of the 

niversity and the inhabitants of the city 
and neighbourhood, during a full and suc- 
cessful practice of from 40 to 50 years, 
His success was not alone attributable to 
his riptions; for in many cases, i- 
edit _ of an hypoc herd pee 
ture, his exhilarating conversation, his lively 
anecdotes, his urbanity, contributed more to 
the relief of his patients than could be effect- 
ed by medicine alone. His hilarity of tem- 
per and fund of anecdote rendered him the 
delight of his friends and very numerous 
connections and acauaintance, and his life 
will long be the theme of their eulogy, and 
his the subject of their deepest regret. 
But above all, will his death be lamented by 
the poor, to whom he was not only a gra- 
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tuitous physician, but a kind and willing be- 
nefactor. Dr. Wall published : «*‘ The Me- 
cical Tracts of Dr. John Wall (his father) 
collected, with the Author’s Life,” 1780, 
8vo.; ‘* Dissertations on Select Subjects in 
Chemistry and Medicine,” 1783, 8vo.— 
*¢ Clinical Observations on the Use of Opium 
in Slow Fevers,” 1786, 8vo.—** Malvern 
Waters, being a republication of Cases for- 
merly collected by John Wall, M.D. and 
since illustrated by his Son,” 1806, 8vo.— 
He also wrote some curious Papers in the 
Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
Society. 





Care. Lorrt, Esg. 

May 26. At Montcallier, near Turin, 
Capel Lofft, Esq. an admired Poet, and the 
friend of Bloomfield; a Barrister-at-Law, 
a warm politician in the whig school, 
a distinguished writer in the Law depart- 
ment, as well as in defence of liberty; an 
earnest black-letter enthusiast in Literature, 
and in private life an amiable man. 

He was born at Bury St. Edmund’s in 
1751. He received his Christian name 
from his uncle Capel, the commentator on 
Shakspeare, and had his education at Eton, 
whence he went to Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 
after which he studied the Law; and in 
course became a barrister. His first pro- 
duction, the ‘‘ Praise of Poetry,” a poem, 
1775, 12mo. attracted but little attention. 
In 1778 he published ‘* Observations upon 
Mrs. Macauley’s History of England,” written 
in aspirit of zeal for the honour of that lady. 
His ‘‘ Translation of the first and second 
Georgics of Virgil,” published in 8vo. 1784, 
was executed upon the model of Dr. Trapp, 
and was a most daring attempt upon Virgil, 
in which Mr. Lofft succeeded. 

In 1797, upon the appearance of the 
Comet, Mr. Lofft played off the artillery of 
his philosophy upon the public with consi- 
derable glitter in the daily prints. He re- 
sided at Troston Hall, Suffolk, and was an 
active Magistrate for that county. 

Among the earliest recollections of him, 
is his appearance at the County Meetings 
held at Stowmarket, during the last 25 years 
of the late King’s reign. His figure was 
small, upriget, and boyish; his dress— 
without fit, fasion, or neatness ; his speak- 
ing—small-voiced, long sentenced, and in- 
volved; his manner—persevering, but with- 
out command. On these occasions, Mr. 
Lofft invariably opposed the Tory measures 
which those meetings were intended to 
sanction ; and he was assailed, as invariably, 
by the rude hootings and hissings of the 
gentry and the rabble. Undismayed how- 
ever by rebuff, he would fearlessly continue 
to advocate the cause of freedom. Mr. 
Lofft’s conversational powers were of a 
high order; his richly-stored mind would 
throw out its treasures when surrounded by 
his friends, and few, if any, ever left him 
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without improvement, or shared his con- 
verse without pleasure. 

Besides his publications enumerated above, 
he published the following : 

*« View of the several Schemes respecting 
America,” 1775, 8vo.—** Dialogue on the 
Principles of the Constitution,” 1776, 8vo. 
—‘* Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench, from Easter Term, 12 Geo. III. to 
Mich. Term, 14 Geo. IIL. inclusive,” 1776, 
fol.—** Observations on Wesley’s Second 
Calm Address, and incidentally on other 
writings upon the American Question,” 
1777, 8vo.—** Principia cum juris univer- 
salis tum precipue Anglicani,” 1779, 2 vols, 
12mo.—** Elements of Universal Law, be- 
ing a translation of the first volume of the 
Principia,” 1779, 12mo.—** An Argument 
on the nature of Party and Faction,” 1780, 
8vo.—‘** Eudosia, or a poem on the Uni- 
verse,” 1781, 8vo.—** Observations on a 
Dialogue on the actual State of Parliament,” 
1783, 8vo.—** Inquiry into the legality and 
expediency of increasing the Royal Navy by 
Subscriptions for Building County Ships,” 
1783, 8vo.—** Essay on the Law of Libels,” 
1785, 8vo.—** Three Letters on the Ques- 
tion of the Regency,”’ 1789, 8vo.—** Ob- 
servations on the first part of Dr. Knowies’s 
Testimonies of the Divinity of Christ, from 
the first four centuries,” 1789, 8vo.— 
** History of the Corporation and Test 
Acts,” 1790, 8vo.—** Remarks on the Let- 
ter of Edmund Burke, concerning the Re- 
volution in France, and on the proceedings 
of certain Societies in London relative to 
that event,” 1790, 8vo.—** Essay on the 
Effect of a Dissolution of Parliament on an 
Impeachment by the House of Commons 
for High Crimes and Misdemeanors,” 1791, 
Svo.—** Remarks on the Letter of Mr. 
Burke to a Member of the National As- 
sembly, with several Papers in addition to 
the Remarks on the Reflections of Mr. 
Burke on the Revolution in France,” 1791, 
8vo.—** The first and second Books of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, with Notes,” 1792, 
4to.—* The Law of Evidence, by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, considerably enlarged; to 
which is prefixed some account of the Au- 
thor, his abstract of Locke’s Essay, and his 
Argument on a Case of Homicide in Ire- 
land,” 1791, 1796, 2 vols. 8vo. ; the copy 
of which, furnished by him, was abruptly 
discontinued in the middle of the last vo- 
lume, and the work was concluded by an- 
other hand.—** On the revival of the Cause 
of Reform in the Representation of the 
Commons in Parliament,”’ 1810, 2d edit. 
8vo.—‘* Aphorisms from Shakspeare,” 1812, 
18mo.—‘** Laurana, or an Anthology of 
Sonnets and Elegiac Quatorzains, original 
and translated,” 1812, 5 vols. fe. 8vo.— 


Mr. Lofft has also written numerous articles 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 
Young’s Annals of Agriculture, &c. 

Henry 
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Henry Swann, Esq. M.P. 

April 24. At Esher, in Surrey, Heary 
Swann, Esq. M.P. for Penryn, brother of 
the Rev. Charles Swann, Rector of Rid- 
lington, Rutland. Jn 1802 he was a can- 
didate for the Borough of Penryn, co. Corn- 
wall, together with J. Mitford, Esq. Sir Ste- 
phen Lushington, and Sir John Nicholl ; 
the two latter of whom were returned as 
Members. A majority of legal votes was 
obtained for Mr. Swann and Mr. Mitford, 
but a number of names were by some means 
intruded into the poor-rate the night before, 
aud admitted to vote the next day, which made 
the numbers against them. 

A petition was then presented against the 
parties returned, and actions for bribery to 
an enormous amount commenced: but e 
compromise was afterwards effected before 
either of them came to trial. 

In 1807 he was again returned for this 
place, with Sir C. P. Hawkins, Bart.; but 
upon the petition of John Trevanion, Esq. 
another of the candidates, and several of the 
voters, Sir C. Hawkins was declared not duly 
elected, and Mr, Swann and Mr. Trevanion 
were tho candidates returned. This borough 
he continued to represent ever after. 

He was Chairman of the Committee for 
building Waterloo Bridge; and was enabled 
to promote the welfare of his electors at 
Penryn in the contracts for stone for build- 
ing the bridge, which increased his interest 
in the Borough. 





R. Payne Kwicut, Eso. F.S.A. 

April 23. At his house in Soho-square, 
of an apoplectic affection, Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq. V. P. of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a gentleman who has 
long been distinguished in the literary cir- 
cles of Europe. He had the reputation of 
being one of the most eminent Greek scho- 
lars of his day, and was deeply conversant 
in all matters of literary antiquity. He was 
chiefly distinguished in a work, entitled, “An 
account of the Remains of the Worship of 
Priapus, lately existing at Ionia, in the King- 
dom of Naples; to which is added, a dis- 
course on the worship of Priapus, and its 
connection with the Mystic Theology of the 
Ancients,” 4to. 1786. This work excited 
great attention at the time of its appearance, 
but from the nature of the subject, was not 
likely to come into general circulation. He 
was known to be eminently skilled in mat- 
ters of Vertu, and his fine collection of an- 
cient bronzes, pictures, and various other 
valuable rarities, abundantly demonstrates 
his taste and knowledge in those subjects. 
Mr. Knight was also a poet, and if his works 
exhibit no vigorous proofs of original ge- 
nius, they at least display ease, learning, 
and taste. He was supposed to have been 


for some years a voluntary correspondent to 
The Ediniurgh Review ; for his fortune placed 
Gent. Mac. August, 1824. 
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him above all pecuniary recompence. He was 
reserved, and by no means conciliating, in 
his manner, but not repulsive, He was 
ready to give information on all subjects of 
learning that were submitted to his judg- 
ment, and his observations were always mark- 
ed by acuteness and intelligence. He was 
hospitable in his disposition, and desirous 
of cultivating literary connections, and alsd 
with persons distinguished for knowledge 
and talents in the Fine Arts. He was for- 
merly very intimate with the late Mr. Kem- 
ble; and some literary communications which 
took place between him and that Gentleman, 
respecting the state of Dramatic Perform- 
ances and the estimation in which Actors 
were held in ancient Greece, some of whom 
acted as Ambassadors and even as Legisla- 
tors, would be well worthy of public atten- 
tion, not only at the present period of the- 
atrical taste, but as meriting e place in the 
records of general Literature. 

He has bequeathed his matchless collec- 
tion of medals, drawings, and bronzes, worth 
at least 30,000/. to the British Museum. 
They include a single volume of drawings 
by the inimitable Claude, which was pur- 
» Bar for 1,600l, from a private individual, 
who, a short time previously, had given 3/. 
for the same volume. an account of 
this valuable treasure in p. 164. 

Mr. Landseer, in his Saban Researches, 
pays the following compliment to Mr. Knight : 
** The known value of your opinion on sub- 
jects connected with ancient ert and my- 
thology ; combined with your candour, and 
your caution in admitting novel and ill-prin- 
cipled interpretations, have induced me to 
address the present essay to you. Your know- 
ledge of ancient languages too (not to men- 
tion your astronomical science) by soaring 
where I sink, may, as I flatter myself, come 
in aid of that mutual conviction, and that 
public information, which are my eventual 


purposes.” 


Epowarp Jongs, Esp. 

April 18. In Great Chesterfield-street, 
Mary-le-bone, after a short illness, aged 
72, Edward Jones, Esq. Bard to his Ma- 
jesty, as Prince of Wales. Mr. Jones was 
a native of Henblas, Lianderfel, co. Merio- 
neth. He was a musician by profession, 
and perhaps the most distinguished per- 
former on the of his day. He helda 
situation in the office of robes in the Lord 
Steward’s Court, at St. James’s, and was 
considered as nearly the last of the race of 
Welsh Bards. Mr. Joues favoured the world 
with many musical works, and ~~ e. 
cations of singular curiosity, viz. ‘* Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, pre- 
served by tradition and authentic manuscripts 
from very remote antiquity, never before pub- 
lished ; with a general history of the Bards 
and Druids, and a copious dissertation - 

the 
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the musical instruments of the Aboriginal 
Britons,” 1812, fol. 8d edit. This contains 
much curious historical information. —* The 
Bardic Museum of primitive British Litore- 
ture, and other admirable varieties,” 1802, 
fol. A Supplement to the above.—* Lyric 
Airs, consisting of specimens of Greek, Al- 
banian, Wallachian, Turkish, Arabian, Per- 
sian, Chinese, and Moorish national Songs,” 
1810, fol.—** Terpsichore’s Banquet, or se- 
lect beauties of various national melodies,” 
1813. 

His library, which consisted of vory rare 
books both Ms. and printed, was lately sold 
by auction by Mr. Sotheby. 

His remains were interred in the burial- 
ground of St. Mary-le-bone, attended by s 
few of his old friends, who paid the last tri- 
bute of respect to his memory. 

Puitse Pacxnovuss, Esq, 

Nov. 7. At Camp on the Buness, near 
Deesa, of fever, Ensign Philip Packhouse, 
of the 2d batalion 2d regiment Native In- 
fantry, and third son of the late John P, 
esq. formerly of Westminster. Ho was o 
young officer of great promise, sincerely re- 
gretted ** by all his acquaintance, and par- 
ticularly by the whole of his brother officers, 
to whom his loss is a subject of the deepest 
regret.” Such were the expressions (ex- 
tracted from the Bumlay Courter) of those 
who, not being connected by the ties of re- 
lationship, must be the most disinterested 
judges of his merits, and these expressions 
are & consolation to his relations, even in 
their deepest sorrow. It may be said with 
truth, that he was right-minded in his reli- 
gious and moral principles, an affectionate 
brother, and an carnest friend, possessing 
superior talents, and carrying prudence with 
reflection in all his acts far superior to his 
years. As one instance of the marked re- 
spect and esteem shewn for his character, 
his colleagues in office presented him with a 
sword upon his quitting this his native land. 








Mr. Oxuerry. 

June 9. Ofan apoplectic fit, at his house 
in Drury Lane, aged about 40, Mr. Oxberry, 
an actor of well-known talents as a comedian, 
He had some time ago been visited by two 
attacks of the same kind, but his health ap- 
peared to be quite restored. 

He was originally intended for an Artist, 
and was placed under the care of Mr. Stubbs, 
but tiring of that profession, he afterwards 
became a printer, and then turned actor. He 
was first engaged by the Southend Company, 
and in 1807 made his debut at Covent Gar- 
den, without success. Afterwards he went to 
Glasgow, where he was more fortunate ; and 
on his return to London, appeared at the 
Lyceum, where he became a favourite with 
the town. Drury Lane, the Haymarket, the 
Olympic, and the Surrey, have since engaged 
his exertions In rustic charaeters he ex- 


celled. Jn his private character he more re- 
sembled the actors of former days than the 
a Not that Mr. O. was of vicious 
whits; but keeping himself a wine-vault, 
he was too much addicted to that compa- 
nionship that delights in the tavern ; which 
shortened the days of a very shrewd, plea- 
sant, good-humoured man. He has left a 
distressed widow and children. Mr. Ox- 
berry also followed his business as a printer, 
and from his press have periodically issued 
cheap editions of the Drama, and several 
other works. His printing-office was at 
Camberwell, where he had been the dry ‘e- 
fore his death, to inspect its opei ations. 





Ma. Cuartes Muss. 

Lately. Aged about 43, Mr. Charles 
Muss, the eminent painter, who was lately 
employed upon some largo enamel paintings 
for his Majesty. Ho was for several years 
engaged as principal artist with Mr. Col- 
lins, near Temple Bar, where many of his 
beautiful paintings both upon enamel plate 
and upon glass have been produced. 

His private worth in every relation of life, 
and his high mevit in the art which he prac- 
tised, have been universally acknowledged ; 
and are very generally regretted. 

Few men have better deserved this repu- 
tation and this sorrow than the late Mr. C. 
Muss; he had struggled with difficulties and 
surmounted them, and when his fame as an 
enamel painter stood highest, and patronage 
and fortune mado the world’s prospects 
brighten before hin—he died. The various 
splendid works which he was commissioned 
to execute in painted glass, will be com 
pleted under tho direction of Mr. Martin *, 
who was his pupil, and who, in his atten 
tion to the interests of the widow, acknow 
ledges his regard for Mr. Muss’s memory 
his superintendence of these works will be 
a pledge to the persons for whom they are 
executed, of their being finished in a way 
worthy of his late friend’s reputation. 

The beautiful enamels which Mr. Muss 
has left unfinished, we fear must remain so 
Those who are fortunate enough to possess 
some of his works in this rare and beautiful 
art, will find their value greatly increased. 
It is probable that his splendid Holy Family, 
after Parmegiano, (the largest enamel ever 
painted,) and others of his celebrated works, 
will shortly be brought to the hammer for 
the benefit of his family, when it is hoped 
that the prices they will obtain will be com- 
mensurate with their worth and his reputa- 
tion, 





Mr. Joun Murvocn. 
April 20. Aged 77, Mr. John Murdoch, 
a most worthy man. He had been lately 
depressed by the prospect of want and pe- 





* The celebrated painter of Belshazzar’s 
Feast, 


nury, 
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pury, and from recent and severe illness te- 
duced to a state of great destitution, and 
incapacitated from any longer anypr yb 
accustomed vocation of Teacher of 
guages, which had hitherto afforded him 
and his aged wife a scanty subsistence. His 
friends lately printed an address to ‘* The 
admirers of Burn’s genius and abilities, and 
all friends of humanity and unpretending 
merit,” soliciting them to “ assist in res- 
cuing the remnant of life of a most worthy 
man” from poverty. Part of the money al- 
ready subscribed was judiciously applied dur- 
ing his illness ; and we trust that all who 
reverence departed worth, will contribute 
their mite towards relieving the necessities 
of his aged relict, #ho was the affectionate 
partner of his fortunes for upwards of 44 years. 

Mr. Murdoch was a native of Ayr in 
Scotland, where he received a liberal edu- 
cation, and afterwards finished his studics 
at Edinburgh. He was the early and able 
instructor and friend of Burns, and is made 
no inconsiderable mention of in his Life 
and Reliques, Having been for some time 
employed as an assistant at a private se- 
minary, he stood candidate for the Master- 
ship of the School at Ayr, and succeeded, 
Here he continued some years with reputa- 
tion, but a desire of extending his know- 
ledge of the world induced him to quit that 
station, and come to London. After a short 
stay here he went to Paris, where he formed 
an intimacy with Colonel Fullarton, then 
Secretary to the British Embassy, which 
friendship subsisted ever after, and was very 
advantageous to him, when on his return to 
London he undertook to teach the French 
Language in which practice at one time he 
had great success. Several foreigners of rank 
have benefited by his skill as a teacher of 
English, among whom was the celebrated 
‘Yalleyrand during his residence as an emi- 
grant in this country. He was well-known 
as the editor of the 8vo. stereotype edition 
of. ** Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary,” 
and as the author of a ‘ Radical Vocabu- 
lary of the French Language,” 12mo. 1783, 
*¢ Pronunciation and Orthography of the 
French Language,” 8vo, 1788; * Dictione 
ary of Distinctions,” 8vo., 1811; “ Ele- 
ents of French Pronunciation,” &e, 





Rev. J. J. Conyneart, M.A. 

June .... At Blackheath, the Rev. John 
Josias Conybeare, Vicar of Batheaston and 
Prebendary of Warthill, co. York. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and in 
the year 1793 was admitted a scholar of 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster; having 
throughout the examination which precedes 
such aduission, distinguished himself in so 
eminent « manner, as to have been con- 
stantly at the head of those who stood out, 
and to have been admitted at the head of his 
election. In 1797 he was clected a Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford; and in that Uni- 
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vorsity he maintatned a reputation as dis- 
tinguished as that of his carlier years. Be- 
sides College prizcs which he obtained, tak- 
ing always the first place, he gained the 
University Under-graduate’s prize ; and pro- 
ceeded M. A. Feb. 3, 1804. When the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, iow Lord Bishop of Exe- 
ter, went from Christ Church, as Head- 
master of Westminster School, in 1803, Mr. 
Conybeare undertook for a while the office 
of Usher there. About the same time he 
was made Prebendary of Warthill in the 
Cathedral of York, by the late Archbishop 
Markham. His merits raised him at Oxford 
successively to the office of Anglo-Saxon 
Professor, and of Regius Professor of Poe- 
try. The Vicarage of Bath-Easton, to 
which he was presented in 1812 by his 
College, on which he lived a blessing to 
his parishieners during many years, was his 
only Church preferment, except that above- 
mentioned. In the present year he had just 
delivered the Bampton Lectures, when an 
attack of illness deprived his country of his 
services. In languages, in poetry, in taste, 
he ranked high. As a chemist, and as a 
mineralogist, he was distinguished. His 
goodness of heart was unbounded. No ca- 
lamity of others came unheeded under his 
eye, nor was any thing which kindness could 
do for another ever omitted by him, Nor 
can we wonder at this, when we turn to the 
most valuable point, in a character valuable 
in all respects, namely, his deep and un- 
feigned piety. ‘There were in him a spirit 
of true devotion, a singleness of heart, a 
wurity of ideas, which rarely, very rarely, 
coe been found. Never did he lose sicht 
of the responsibility which he had takeu 
upon himself in the character of a parish 
priest. Hoe was buried on the 20th in his 
own Church-yard, in a spot selected by him- 
self. His remains were followed by his bro- 
ther, the Rev, Wm. Conybeare, and by his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Chas. Davies, as 
chief mourners; and by other relations and 
friends. ‘The principal! parishioners assembled 
at a houso opposite, juined the train as it left 
the Vicarage; clergy and gentry from the 
neighbourhood likewise attended; and the 
church and church-yard were filled with the 
inhabitants of the parish of all classes. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Hutchins, the Curate, reccived 
the body, but from the time of its entering 
the Church the Rev. Chas. Davies undertook 
the melancholy duty of performing the ser- 
vice. The appearance of the mournful scene, 
and its several circumstances, strongly marked 
the deep sense entertained by the parish and 
by the neighbourhood of the loss they had 
all sustained. ‘The multitudes who attended 
the interment, both rich and poor, bore just 
testimony to the character of him who had 
been truly the father of the parish, the 
friend of the poor, the comforter of the 
afflicted, and a bright example for the pro- 
fession of which he was a member. 
CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


May 2. At Bilton in Holderness, aged 
61, the Rev. Thomas Watson, Incumbent. 
He was presented to that Curacy im 1808 by 
R. Thompson, esq. He was of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; M.A. 1785. 

June 4. At the Parsonage, East Horse- 
ley, Surrey, aged 70, the Rev. John Owen, 

. A. Rector of East Horseley, and of St. 
Benaet's, Paul’s-wharf, London; Archdea- 
con of Richmond, Yorkshire; and Chap- 
lain-general to his Majesty's forces. He 
was presented to the Rectory of St. Ben- 
net and St. Peter, Paul’s-wharf, in 1802, by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; and in 
1820 to that of East Horsley by the Abp. of 

vanterbury. Ho was elected Archdeacon of 

ichmond in 1801. 

At his house in Quarry-place, Shrews- 
bury, aged 69, the Rev. John Rocke, Rec- 
tor of Clangunford, co. Salop, a man much 
and deservedly respected. He was of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 1778; 
M. A. 1782; was instituted to the Rectory 
of Clungunford in 1814 on his own. pre- 
sentation. 

June G. At Barlow, Derbyshire, in his 
64th year, the Rev. John Barter, last sut- 
viving son of the Jate Dean of Raphoe. 

July 23. The Rev. Edward Vardy, for- 
merly of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
proceeded M, A. March 13, 1772. He was 
nearly 40 years Rector of Yelvertoft, North- 
amptonshire; and 44 years Perpetual Curate 
of Great Bowden and of Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. To these latter appoint~ 
ments he was presented in 1780 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford; and to the Rectory of Yelvertoft in 
1785 by Earl Craven. 

Mug. 6. Of Cholera Morbus, the Rev. 
Miles Martindale, a distinguished member 
of the Methodist Connexion, and late Go- 
vernor of Woodhouse Grove Schvol, York- 
shire. The Methodist Conference were 
holding their sittings at Leeds at the time 
of Mr. M's death. His remains were in- 
terred at the Old Chapel, attended by the 
President and Conference, and a number of 
Preachers’ sons, who had been under his 
ruardianship. Two days before his death, 

Ir, M. in perfect health, surrounded by 
the whole of his youthful charge, received 
the thanks of the Brethren in an open Con- 
ference, for the services in the situation he 
had lately filled, and on which occasion six 
of the youths delivered addresses in the 
Greek, Latin, and English languages, not 
less expressive of their gratitude to their 
Governor, than creditable to their talents. 
Mr. M. is the eleventh Methodist preacher 
who has died during the past year in Eng- 
land. 

Lately. Aged 78, the Rev. G. Birley, 
Master of a Seminary at St. Ives for ucarly 
half a century. 
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As King’s Norton, Worcestershire, the 
Rey. Hugh Edwards, spwards of 40 years 


ministor of that parish. 

At Clifton, in his 75th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Grinfield, brother of the late Ge- 
neral Grinfield, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, and of the 
Island of Trinidad; and father of the Rev. 
Edward William Grinfield, M. A. of Lin- 
éoln College, Oxford. 

At Radborne, Derby, the Rev. E. Pole, 
LL. B. Rector of Egginton, same county. 
He was of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, LL.B. 
Oct. 25, 1795; and in the same year was 

resented to the Rectory of Egginton by 

. Pole, esq. 

At Ipswich, in his 80th year, the Rev, 
Thomas Reeve, Rector of Brockley and Per- 
netual Curate of Ilketshall St. Laurence, 

th in Suffolk. He was presented to the 
above Rectory in 1785 by Joshua Grigby, 
esq.; and to the Curacy of Iiketshall in 
1794 by Mr. James Chapman. 

Suddenly, at Ballybeg, co. Wicklow, the 
Rev. Richard Henry Symes. 


—p— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv ITs Environs 


In Montague-streetNorth, Russell-square, 
Robert Filmer, esq. fourth son of the late 
Rev. Sir Edmund Filmer, bart. of East Sut- 
ton Park, Kent, by Annabella-Christiana, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Honywood, bart. 
(by Annabella, daughter of Wm. Good- 
enough, 4) He was married, but had 
no issue. He was brother to Rev. Sir 
John, the present baronet, and to the Rev. 
W. Filmer, Rector of Heyford Purcell, co. 
Oxford, &c. : 

April 28, Catherine, 2d dau. of Hon. 
Mr. Percival, brother of the late Earl of 
Egmont, end Lord Arden. 

May 8. Louisa, wife of Witney-Mel- 
bourne West, esq. of Hammersmith, only 
daughter of Sir Michael Crome, bart. of 
Teddington Park, Bedfordshire, and grand- 
daughter of Ford, fifth Earl of Cavan. 

June 19. At the Earl of Derby's house, 
in Gtosveuor-sq. the infant daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Wilton. 

June 21. Aged 59, the Hon. Gerard 
Turnour, R.N, third son of Edward-Garth 
Turnour, late Earl of Winterton, by Aune, 
his first Countess, daughter of ‘Thomas Lord 
Archer. He was born Oct. 3, 1765. 

July 20. Aged 40, Thomas Clarke, esq. 
surgeon, Lincoln’s-inn-fic!ds. 

July 21. Aged 75, Wm. Old, esq. of 
Addington-place, Camberwell. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Wm. Norie, esy. 
of Barossa place, Islington. 


July 22. Ia Providence-row, Cembridge- 


heath, Hackney, aged 66, Win. Spencer, esq. 
In Long-acre, aged 71, Rob. 
Green, 


July 23 
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Green, esq. many years acting partner In the 
firm of Hatchett and Co, 

July 25. At Camberwell, Miss Gilbert. 

July27. In Vernon-place, Bloomsbury- 
square, aged 22, Frances-Mary, wife of 
Henry-Cowd Teed, esq. and eldest daughter 
of William Rothery, esq. 

July 28. Aged 88, Wittiom Bond, esq. 
principal Clerk to the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City of London; to which 
lucrative‘ office he succeeded in 1796, on 
the death of Henry Hall, esq. to whom for 
— years he had been the Senior Assistant 

erk. 

July 29. Aged 68, Theophilus Hearsey, 
esq. of Botolph-lane, Common Councilman; 
and on the 6th of August, aged 27, An- 
drew his eldest son. 

July 31, At his house in Stratford-place, 
aged 73, Thomas Ware, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Dulwich, aged 25, Mary, 
wife of Mr. John Vandenburgh. 

Aug. 3. The wife of Wm. Pirnier, esq. 
of Arlington-street. 

Aug. 4. At his father’s house, in Ches- 
ter-street, Grosvenor-place, aged 35, Chas. 
Borradaile, esq. of Clapham, second son of 
Richardson Borradaile, esq. ' 

At the house of her father, Blackheath, 
Mary Susanna, wife of Rev. Newton Smart. 

Aug. 5. Aged 25, Augusta-Elizabeth, 
wife of John Kirkland, esq.; and on the 3d 
ult. aged 18, Charlotte-Frances ; the eldest 
and fourth daughter of the late Major-gen. 
John A. Vesey. 

Aug. 6. At Chelsea, the widow of Sam. 
Chollett, esq. late Commissary General in 
the West Indies. 

Aug. 6. Aged 16, Caroline, 8d dau. of 
John Angell, esq. of the Tower; and on the 
12th, aged 52, Anne, mother of the above 
Caroline. 

Aug. 9. Aged 65, Mrs. Owen, of Ox- 
ford-street, sister of James Scatcherd, esq. 

In King-street, Holborn, Matthias Asp- 
den, esq. formerly a merchant of Philadelphia. 

Aug. 10. In Hertford-street, Park-lane, 
aged 69, Hugh Bisshopp, esq. 

Aug. 12. In Downing-street, aged 73, 
D. Dulany, esq. 

Aug. 13. In Percy-street, aged 83, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the late S. O. Taylor, esq. 

In Kensington-square, aged 75, Mrs. 
Charlotte Jackson, late of Russell-square. 

In Upper Gower-street, Lucy-Elizabeth, 
wife of eed Manrice Drummond. 

Aug. 15. At Peckham, aged 69, Mr. 
James Norton, late of Fish-street-hill. 

4ug.17. In Nottingham-place, aged 
16, Eliza-Sarah, youngest dau, of John Chi- 
chester, esq. M. D. 

Beprorpsuirnt.—Aug. 16. At Lidling- 
ton, aged 77, Edward Platt, esq. 

Berxsurre.—July 23. At Binfield-park, 
aged 79, Miss Henrietta Malone. 

Aug. 16. At Wargrave, Thowas Mick- 


Jem, esy. a rentleman highly respected by a 
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numerous circle of friends, by whom, as 
well as by his relatives, his loss will be 
deeply regretted. 

nee _seomegea 16. At Cambridge, 
Diana Elizabeth, wife of Sir Brodrick Chin- 
nery, bart. of Flintfield, co. Cork, and dau. 
of the late G. Vernon, esq. of Clontarf 
Castie, near Dublin. 

Aug. 15. In King’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 77, B. Sheppard, esq. 

Cuester.—Aug. 3. At Stockport, aged 
65, John Lidster, sen. esq. of the firm of 
Bruckshaw and Lidster, merchauts. 

Devonsuire.—At Plymouth, on his re- 
turn from Malta to join his family in the 
Netherlands, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General Robert Cotes. 

July 16. At Fursdon, aged 26, Charles 
Fursdon, esq. eldest son of G. S. Fursdon, 
esq. of that place. 

July 24. Suddenly, at Great Duryard, 
near Exeter, Frances, wife of James So- 
mervile Fownes, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 
London, and second daughter of the late 
William Ilbert, esq. of Bowringsleigh, 
Devon. 

Donrsttsnirt.—Aug. 8. Mr. William 
Everett, of Shaftesbury. Being a member 
of a society called the Hearts of Oak, his 
remains were attended to the grave by the 
whole of that body, as well as by a long line 
of relatives and friends. 

DurnamM.—July 23. At Hurworth, near 
Darlington, very suddenly, aged 72, univer- 
sally respected, Robert Colling, esq. for- 
merly Major of the North York Militia, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 

Aug. 9. At East Shaws, aged 72, Thos. 
Smurthwaite, of Castle-st. Leicester-square. 

Essex —Aug.2. Aged 59, Anne, wife 
of James Corbett, esq. of Walthamstow. 

GroucesTersuine. — July 10. Eliza, 
wife of Wm. Carroll, esq. of Cheltenham. 

July 23. At Clifton, aged 19, Mr. Davis 
Sloane, second son of the late Major Davis 
Sloane, of the Bengal army, and scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

July 24, At Cheltenham, aged 25, Ca- 
therine-Mary Richards, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Chief Baron, 

Aug. 12. At Shirehampton, aged 74, 
John Winpenny, esq. 

Hampsuire.—July 80. At Muddiford, 
aged 51, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. John 
Kingsmill, formerly Rector of Chewton 
Mendip, Somerset. 

Aug. 3. At Westfield, aged 87, Mrs. 
Porteous, widow, late of Southampton. 

Aug. 7. At Southampton, aged 92, the 
widow of Col. Heywood. 

Aug.10. At Woodlands, Mr. Daniel 
Blaishford, some time since an extensive 
agriculturist in the vicinity of Fordingbridge. 
He has lett a widow aad six small children 
to deplore his loss. 

dug. 12. At Burley, aged 75, Mrs. 
Uandcork, widow of the late Capt. W. 

Handcock, 
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Handcock, many years a merchant in the 
Newfoundland trade. 

Pp eS 5. At Hertford, 
to the great grief of her only son, aged 67, 
Mrs. es Meredith, 4 ™ 

Aug. 14. At Watford, the widow of the 
late Stephen Ardesoif, esq. 

Kent.—May 21. At Belvidere, Kent, 
in his 54th year, the Hon. S. E. Eardley, 
oldest and only surviving son of Lord Eard- 
ley, by Maria-Marow, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, knt. Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He was 
born Dec. 29, 1770. 

July 20. At Margate, Edward Prosser, 
esq. of Brixton, Surrey. 

Aug. 12. At Ramsgate, Melicent, dau. 
of Humphry Austin, esq. of Alderley, co. 
Gloucester. 

Aug. 13. At Broadstairs, aged 21, Fre- 
derick, fourth son of the late Horatio Cla- 
gett, esq. of Clapham. 

Aug.17. At Dover, aged 33, Mr. Tho- 
mas Green, eldest son of the late Mr. Philip 
Green, of Upper Thames-street. 

Lancasnire.—July 29. Aged 59, Dr. 
Jardine of Liverpool. 

LeicesTersuire.—July 15. Aged 59, 
Fanny, wife of Mr. Wm. Cooper of Burbach. 

Aug. 8. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 
64, Mr. Thomas Kirkland, sen, surgeon, 
son of the late Thomas Kirkland, M.D. 
As a professional man he ranked high in the 
estimation of the public, and his bhenevo- 
lence and philanthropy were too cunspi- 
cuous to need any eulogy. 

Lincotnsurre.—aAt the house of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Henry Selwood, esq. of Horn- 
castle, Thos, Cracroft, esq. of Harrington 
Hall, leaving a widow and five infant children, 

July 29. Aged 69, Mrs. Eliz. Noble, 
mother of Mr. Noble, bookseller, of Boston, 
and of Mr. Noble, bookseller, of Hull. 

July 31, At Ottringham, aged 73, Mr. 
Wm. Blenkin, 

Moxnmouta.—July 29. At Monmouth, 
aged 44, J. C, Collins, M.D. of Swansea. 

Norro.k.—July 16. At Keninghall vi- 
carage, sincerely regretted by his family and 
friends, at the advanced age of 89 years, 
Mr. Killett, formerly of Hackney. 

Oxrorpsuire.—dJuly 28. At Warding- 
ton, eged -83, Elizabeth-Honoria, ruct of 
Lieut.-col. Wasey, late of Queen Anne-st. 
Westminster. 

Suropsuire.—June 6. Aged 80, Joseph 
Bromfield, esq. of the Franciscan Friary, 
Shrewsbury, @ man of a benevolent dispo- 
sition and rectitude of conduct. He was 
Mayor of Shrewsbury in 1809. 

July 17. Frances, wife of Francis Povey, 
of Ellesmere, and only dan. of Edward Stud- 
ley, esq. late of the Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 

Somerscrsuine.—May 31. At Bath, 
Lady Robinson, the lady of Sir George 
\bercrombie Robinson, bart. 


At Broomfield, noar Teunton, aged 78, 
Mrs. B. Hamilton, 

July 28. At Fordton, near Crediton, 
aged 62, Samuel Davy, esq. having survived 
his venerable mother but a few weeks. 

Surro:x.—dJuly 21. Anne, wife of John 
Hawkins, esq. of Cosford. 

Surrey.—July 21. At Clay-hill, Epsom, 
in her 88th year, Margaret, relict of late 
Capt. Henry I’Anson, N. and sister to 
late Admiral Razely. 

Sussex.—Lately. At Little Hampton, 
James Clark, esq. Granby-row, Dublin. 

Worcestersutre.—/July 14. In Para- 
dise-row, near Worcester, aged 83, Mrs. 
Mary Stillingfleet, the third and only re- 
maining dau. of Rev. Edward Stillingfleet, 
formerly Prebendary of Worcester, and Rec- 
tor of Hartlebury. 

Yorksuire.— April 13. At Wykeham 
Abbey, Hon. Dorothy, relict of Richard 
Langley, esq.; and eldest dau. of Henry, 
late Lord Middleton, by Dorothy, dau. and 
coheir of Geo, Cartwright, esq. of Offing- 
ton, Notts; was born July 13, 1758, mar. 
Richard Langley, esq. of Wykeham Abbey, 
who died 1817. 

July 20. Mr. W. Selby, of Blackwall, 
Halifax, high constable for the division of 
Morley. 

July 23. In his 80th year, Thos, Foster, 
esq. one of the senior Aldermen of Scarbro’. 

July 23. At Leeds, aged 27, Mr. W. 
Mattock, printer. 

Wares.—July 25. At Cardiff, the relict 
of John Nathaniel Miers, esq. of Cadoxton 
Lodge, Glamorganshire. 

Scotnanp.—Lately. At Edinburgh, Mr. 
Henry Cummins, formerly Prompter at the 
Theatres Royal York and Edinburgh, and 
son of late Mr. Cummins, of the Theatres 
Royal Hull and York. 

June 3. At Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, aged 
81, the Hon. Mrs. Gordoa, relict of the 
late General Hon. Wm, Gordon, of Fyvie. 

Irnstanp.— April 27. In Merrion-square, 
Dublin, Mrs. Brownlow, widow of the Right 
Hon. Wm. Brownlow, of Surgan in Ireland, 
and mother of the Countess of Darnley, the 
Dowager Viscountess Powerscourt, Viscoun- 
tess de Vesci, and the late Mrs. Ford, relict of 
M. Ford, esq. nephew of the gallant Col. Ford. 

Asroav.—At the Alps, in Trelawny, Ja- 
maica, at the advanced age of 106 years, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. Nicholas 
Roeswyss. She was much respected by all 
classes, who were acquainted with her, and 
is deeply lamented by her relatives and friends. 

In Paris, at a very advanced age, Sir 
Michael Cromie, bart. 

Jun. 21. On the coast of Africa, Tho- 
mas Stewart, younger son of the Rev. Wm 
Buckle, Vicar of Pirton, Oxon. 

May 29. Inthe Allu des Veuves, Champ 
Elysees, Paris, Thomas Pinfold, esq. late of 
Sedgefurd, Norfolk. 
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1924.) Bill. of Mortaltty—Marfets, &c.—Cunal Shares. ‘191 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 21, to August 94, 43 24. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 184] 50 and 60 129 
Sand10 55 | 60and 70 96 





Males - 1101 Males - 740 e 
. 2075 . 
Females - 974 075} Females- 744 hiss 2 10 and 20 66] 70end 80 67 
Whiereof have died under two years old 479 8 20 and 30 111 | 80 and 90 36 
aa a 30 and 40121 | 90 and100 5 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 135 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Aug. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s. d. s. @. s d. s. d. s. d. 
57 9 33 0 28 7 89 4 34 11 37 3 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 20, 46s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Aug. 18, 29s. 95d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aug. 20. 


Kent Bags .......... 4l. 10s. to Gi. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 61. Os. to 84. 10s, 
Sussex Ditto ....... Of Os. to Ol. 06. | Kent.....cccccoccccsesee Sl. 10s. to 71. Os. 
en BL 10s. to SL. 10s. | Sussex.....cccoccceeesss 42, 158. to Gl. Os. 
Old ditto....... erseee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling..........000--. 44 4% to Gl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James's, Hay Sl, 15s. Straw 2l. 15s. Clover 5i. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay Si. 10s. 
Straw i. Os. Clover Gi. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 23. Teo sink the Offal—per stono of slbs. 


DP ctimitnmen te: Cte ta ChE Eeiinnsmmnnan th OF & O04. 
Mutton .......0cc.c0008 38. 8d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 14 : 

WHEN ccnoeoniencneasongsbe 4s. Gd. to 5s. 6d. Beasts .......000. + 2,619 Calves 280 
UO Avissininceinennin 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs 24,480 Pigs 180 


COALS: Newcastle, 31s. 0d. to 39s. Gd.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 40s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s, 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. od. Curd 82s—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6 





— ee __ ~—_ —————— 





THE PRICES of SHARES in Canwats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of July, and 25th of August, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Ratne (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 75/. and bonus; price 2,400/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 151. ; 
price 600/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,300/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and 
bonus ; price 900/,—Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus ; price 350/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s. 
and bonus; price 375/—Neath, 15/.; price 410/.—Swansea, 111.; price 280l.—Mon- 
mouth, 10/.; price 255/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 7/.; price 180/.—Nottingham, 
3 price 300/.—Cromford, ——; price 450.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 85/.—Dud- 
ley, 3/.; price 831.—Old Union, 41.; price 981.—Barnesley, 12/. and bonus; price 3701.— 
Huddersfield, 11.; price 42/.—Lancaster, 11.; price 42/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 11. ; price 
50l.—Rochdale, 4/.; price 145l.—Kennet and Avon, 1/.; price 301.— nt's, price 58/. 
—Thames and Medway, price 37/.—Wilts and Berks, price 101—Portsmouth and 
Arundel, price 211—Docxs. West India, 10/.; price 2351.—London, 41. 10s.; price 
103/.—Warter Works. East London, 5/.; price 170/.——Grand Junction, 3/.; price 88/. 
—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 801— Fire ano Lire Insurance Companies. Royal 
Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 3101.—Globe, 7/.; price 180/.—Imperial 5/.; price 
1301,—Hope, 6s.; price Gl.—Atlas, 9s.; price 8/.—Guardian, 101. paid; price 12/. prem. 
—Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 78/.—Rock, 2s.; price 4/. 14s.—Gas Licut Comranies. West- 
minster, 3/. 10s.; price 75l.—Imperial, 3/.; price 66/.—Pheenix, 2l. paid; price 161. 10s. 
prem.—Reversionary Interest Society, 2U/. paid; price 2/. 10s, prem.—Vauxhall Bridge, 


14.3 price 372. 
METEO- 











{C 192 } 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 27, to August 25, 1824, loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


| | 
‘Barom. Weather. ‘Barom. 


in. pts. : : in. pts. Weather. 





30, 16) cloudy ; 2 9, 82\fair 
» $2 /fair 86 cloudy 
» 10!fair é 55 93|stormy 
29, 72)cloudy 16 | 56 07 |fair 
» 77\cloudy ’ : 9, 70)rain 
» 80}rain 84|fair 
30, 15/fair 77\cloudy 
= ea {fair P 68|showery 
29, 90) fair 89/fair 
» 83 \fair 92\cloudy 
» 75|showery 85}rain 
» 96'showery 10/shower y 
» 91}cloudy 19/fair 
» 80)fair 27) fair 
9 95 fair 88} fair 


v_weweewewewwewve 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 27, 1824, both inclusive. 





Ex. Bills, jEx. Bills. 
10002. 1000/, 

at 2d. per fat 14d. 
Day. per Day. 


onsols. 


a4 
a 
ne) 


8 per Ct 
Consols. 
4 per Ct. 
C 

Long 
Annuities. 


Reduced. 





23 3 pm.j40 47 pm.| 42 pm. 
23 42 47 pm./43 42 pm. 
— 45 389 pm./43 40 pm. 
23 [44 39 pm./41 39 pm. 
\23 ‘ 42 39 pm./41 39 pn. 
105§'23 3 38 pm./4038 pm. 
105$'23 86 pm./37 38 pm. 
1054/23 39 pm.j38 36 pn. 
1053 28 pm.|35 32 pm. 
106 \23 pm.|32 34 pm. 
1014/1064 234 pm.|35 38 pm. 
——| 1014 ]1013§|1064 234 pm.}38 38 pm. 
1015; 1014/1064 234 pm.'37 37 pm. 
1014106 234 pm./37 39 pm. 

1013 1014/105§ 234 pm.| 38 pm. 
102 1014)106$ 234 pm./40 88 pm. 
1013) 1014 }10149/1064 234 pm./40 4] pm. 
17/237 101$/106$,234 pm.|40 39 pm. 
18/237 1014|105§. 234 ym./38 39 pm. 
19/237 ——} 1014 |1013)106 |234 pm.|38 40 pm. 
20/236 |s ‘ 11014! 1014/1058 234 pm. pm./39 41 pm. 
21/236 933 4\——!1014 §|1014|1059 234 pm.| 41 pm. 
23 235}|94§ Alo: | 101§ |1013{1054 234 86 pm./40 42 pm./4139pm. 
25/086 |944 Ji9sg $1018 1014 |101%/105g¢ 234 (2863/88 pm.|40 37 pm. 39 34pm. 
26|2363/943 4/933 §1014|1014 §1019{105% 234 ——|87 pm.|37 39 pm.|37 39 pm. 
271236 1944 4'934 $1101$)1013 4}1o1g 1053235 las64's9 pm.l4l 44 pm,'39 41 pm. 


‘RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Corahill. 
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JOUN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











